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What’s the right roof for your 
house? It must be permanently 
weather-tight—never need repairs 
or maintenance. It must be fire- 
safe and good-looking. . . . And 
that points straight to Barrett 
Giant Shingles. 


These tough, rugged shingles are 
extra large (12 inches x 14 inches). 
They’re ideal for new construction 
and especially suitable for re- 
roofiing—can be laid right over the 
old roof. Once you put these 
Giants on your building, the roof 
is off your mind—to stay off. 


No leaks, no rot, no rust. No 
painting or patching. Giants last! 
And they are highly fire-resistant 
—proof against flying sparks or 
embers. This is a very important 
point to people who live far from 
a fire department. 


Mineral-Surfaced Shingles 
(Green Red Blue-Black) 
Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Everlastic Single Shingles 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic Octagonal Shingles 


Roll Roofings 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced 
(Green Red Blue-Black) 


Strikingly beautiful! Giant 
Shingles surfaced with slate, in 





New! These Giant Re-roofing Shingle 
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fadeless red, green or blue-black, wil 
lend distinction to any house ac 
And good looks count a lot when Ed 
you want to sell. ing § 
. Teade 
Call on the Barrett dealer in #48 
the town nearest your farm. more 
to see Barrett Giants and other re 
Barrett Roofings. You'll find the HH is at 
type of roof you want at a price i Unde 
that spells economy. ‘e 
| a8 we 
You Need 
This Valuable Book! | 
“Better Homes from Old 
Houses” shows all the familiat 


types of old-style houses with 
practical suggestions for making 
them more artistic, comfortable 
and worth more money. You'll 
find many alteration ideas in this 
book that apply to your home. 


Ask your dealer for this book, of 
send ten cents in stamps to 
Barrett Company for a copy. 













In Canada: The Barrett C imited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New Yott 
Enclosed is 10 cents for which please send me copy 
of “Better Homes from Old Houses” which shows 
all the familiar types of old-style houses with pene 
tical suggestions for remodeling them. 5; 
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, The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
We otis now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
: ather, mother, son, daughter— 
the members of the household, dwellers 
farms and in villages throughout the 
first care is that its pages be 
pure, and full of sunshine and 
: that it may ever help and never harm 

read it; and be a source of in- 
jon, profit, comfort and encourage- 
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Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
ibers on trial, two years for fifty 
and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada an 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
sevenaees who prove to be deliberate swind- 
ers. Just as we can not tee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JeNxKINs, President 
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0 Bacteria, No Farming 









HILE we are worrying about the 
price of milk or potatoes, or whether 
we can afford a bigger car, the scien- 
“tis at the experiment stations and at 
ashington are steadily digging out new 
| ‘fets, new principles, and new methods. Do 
not sniff at these men, for modern farming is 
| built om their work. 

Next month we start an important new 
‘gries of soil articles that give rise to the 
above reflections. At Ithaca, N. Y., the 
«entists have ben making certain tests of 
wils, bacteria, fertilizers, and plant life, and 
the data they have obtained are in some ways 
i astounding. It is not too much to 
sy that all our ideas of how the soil be- 
haves, with and without fertilizer, may have 
to be revised. 
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A. B. Ross writes the new series, so you 


lue-black, will know that the new information is to be 
vy house. hod by one who knows what he is talking 
lot when Edwin L. Sabin’s serial story, “The Strik- 
ing Snake,” ends next month, and every 
reader will want to be on hand at the wind-up. 
dealer in As electricity from central stations gets 
more common in the country, more and 
rm. Ask more houses must be wired, and an excellent 
ind other article by George H. Morse, next month, 
1 find the tells how this can be done by any farmer who 
nd tl is at all handy with tools and knows the 
it a price Underwriters’ rules. This is a good article 
to keep on hand if you can’t use it at once. 
The losses from crooked commission men, 
aswell as costly disputes with railroads over 
spoiled shipments, will be largely avoided by 
k! @ new government system of shipping- 
OK. | Point inspection. George M. Rommel tells 
om Od ff about it next month. 
fee |. The April issue is, in fact, cram-full of 
familiar | interesting new reading and pictures. Here 
ses with ao of the important articles it 
r making Fighting Co 
rm Root-Rot. 
mfortable # How To Fig that Gully. 
. You'll: Making Milk from Honey. © 
in this Grows with Wheat. 
as in Is Your Homestead Worth a Name? 
home. low To Pedigree Chicks. 
Time To Fatten Cockerels. 
; book, of ade Trees for the Lawn. 






ta’s New Plums. 
hornless Blackberries. 
Wisconsin’s R. O. P. Cows. 
re s Community Co-Operates. 
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The erg ultt-Speed Motor. 
Strawberries and Cream. 

Desserts That Are Different. 
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and you have received one or more notices 
about it by mail. 

So don’t look for any more copies unless 
you have renewed; we used to send two or 
three extra, years ago, but not any more. 
This is the last. Cut off or copy the address 
label on the cover, and mail with a Dollar 
Bill and the renewal blank right away before 
you forget it. Your folks would feel terrible 
if The Farm Journal stopped. Remember, 
it is 99 44/100 per cent pure; it stands for 
“A Good Living and 10%”’; it tells the truth. 
Babies cry for it. Renew today. 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with 
The Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe 
and pay for several years in advance, we 
guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. ° 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 





Please Sign Your Name 


One of the reasons why the Editors of this 
magazine are losing their youth and beauty 
is because so many people won't, or at least 
don’t, sign their names. Sometimes they 
sign their names but don’t bother to give an 
address. 

Every letter with a name and address gets 
answered, and every Jetter without them 
don’t, and that’s all there is to it. So if you 
have written, and haven’t heard from us, 
that is most likely the reason. 

If you must leave off something, leave off 
the date. 
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Youll 


UGGED construction 

makes a lot of difference 

in the wear of your boots— of 

course. But it’s every bit as 

vital to have rubber that won’t 
soon crack and break! 


Thousands upon thousands 
of times your boots are bent 
and wrinkled. It takes real live 
rubber to stand such wrinkling 
and still stay waterproof, 


And that’s what the rubber 
in “U.S.” boots will do! No 
higher quality rubber has ever 
been used in boot construction. 

Cut a strip of this rubber 
from a “‘U.S.”’ Boot and you'll 
find it will stretch more than 


get Extra Wea 


from this live elastic rubbeal | | 


five times its length wi 
breaking! 
This live, tough rubber | 


means longer wear. An 


in this elastic rubber are layasl | 
on layer of strong fabric rein. P 
forcements. Where the hard. | 
est strains come there are as : 


many as eleven separate 


layers of rubber and fabric, |) 


They give to “U.S.” Boots | 
strength to stand the hardest | ; 


knocks and strains. 


“U.S.’’ Boots wear, longer | 
because they’re built to wear | 


longer. 


It will pay you to ask for 4 


“U.S. 23 


United States Rubber Company | 





Boot 


Other ‘‘U.S.’’ Rubber Footwear 


You’ll find every type of rubber 
footwear in the big “U.S.”’’ line. 
There’s the “‘ U.S,’’ Walrus, the fa- 
mous all-rubber overshoe — the 
“U.S.” lace Bootee, a rubber work- 
shoe for spring and fall —‘‘U.S.”’ 


Arctics and Rubbers — all styles 
and sizes for the whole family. 
Look for the “‘U.S.’’ Trade Mark 
whenever you buy—the honor 
mark of the largest rubber organi- 
zation in the world. 
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er to Harry Cortwright, I aver- 
fuss dren tons 480 pounds of alfalfa 
an acre on 16 ‘acres in five cuttings, Who 
can beat this outside of California? I have 
as land as is to be had, and as a rule 
enough water for irrigation. Aad; 
To live on a farm that has been in the 
ily for more than 150 years is unusual. 
D. L. Shellenberger of Columbia, Pa., has 
that honor. His great-great-great grand- 
was on the place at the time of the 
jean Revolution. According to the 
dd deed, he got a grant of land from 
Thomas and Richard Penn, the sons of 
Wiliam Penn, in 1761. Shellenberger’s 
‘ather lived on it at the time of the 
War. He remembers an old aunt 
telling how they went up on a hill of the 
farm to see the Columbia bridge across the 
Susquehanna burning. It had been set 
ifre to keep the Southern soldiers from 
crossing. ee * 
The farm consists of 140 acres, including 
awatered pasture of 15 acres. He raises the 
usual crops for that section—tobacco, 
wheat, corn, and clover, and feeds steers. 
The farm is beautifully located three- 
rs of a mile from the Susquehanna 
atone of the river’s widest points, and from 
shill on the farm they have two bey = 
surpassing beauty. Many arrow-heads 
found ie the farm indicate that the place 
was once a resort for Indians. 
Mrs. W. F.H. 
by mail, direct to the user, is 
table for Fred Peterson, Elkader, Iowa. 
has 100 swarms and sold six tons of 
Honey by mail last year. The honey was 
In pails at 15 cents a pound. Not so 
was it? Who can beat Fred’s record? 


My way of oiling harness is to use plenty 
of coal-oil in a pan and scrub the straps 
with a brush as I pull them through the 
oil, That will soften them and clean the 
dirt and old oil out of the sewing and pores 
of the leather. Then after a few hours of 
drying I put on the harness-oil with a 
brush. Next day I wipe the oil off with a 
rag, and then the leather is oiled all the 
way through so that the rain can not get 
in for a long time. The coal-oil will not 
hurt the leather unless it gets wet before 
the grease is put on. If it gets wet before 
the grease is on, the leather will be very 
hard and you would have to use more coal- 
oil to get it soft again. Elmer E. Jones. 


Fools complain about bad weather, then 
plant bad seed. 


William H. Gilmore, Licking county, O., 
is again winner in the Ohio 100-Bushel 
Corn Club, but he didn’t make 100 bushels 
an acre, his yield last fall being 98.24 
bushels an acre. Over a period of seven 
years, Gilmore has kept his average above 
100 bushels, on ten acres. Only four yields 
in the club were above 90 bushels last fall, 
due to a bad season, Gilmore grows Wood- 
burn’s Yellow Dent corn. 


Sow sweet clover right along with the 
small grain, or immediately thereafter. A 
great soil builder, sweet clover is. 


While going from Central Ohio to New 
York City, I saw farm machinery that was 
worth thousands upon thousands of dollars 
exposed to the weather. While on that trip 
East I saw nothing that impressed me so 
much as the immense amount of mone 
rusting away and going to waste throug 
some one’s carelessness. 0.8. 





One of our manufacturing friends has 
just va out an interesting book on feeding, 
which says that grains and roughages should 
be mixed for feeding dairy cows, When 
grain is fed separately, the book says, it 
does not enter the cow’s paunch to be acted 
on by the digestive juices, but goes on to 
the other stomachs, Hence, this grain is 
not rechewed as cud, The only way to get 
all the grain into the paunch, and have it 
rechewed as cud, this book points out, is to 
grind up the roughage (alfalfa, clover, fod- 
der, ete.) and grain together. Well, the 
book is sc convincing that a lot of folks, 
after reading it, will go right out and buy 
one of the grain-roughage grinders. And 
they might do worse. 


Some New Bulletins 


Plans for lime-kiln and lime shed are given ~ 


in Circular 174, Kentucky College of Agri- 
a any Lexington, Ky. Free to Kentucky 
olks. 

For the best mixture of corn and soy- 
beans, the two crops must be planted 
together in the row. This is a statement 
from Bulletin 220, Missouri Experiment 
Station, Columbia, Mo. Free, and worth 
having, to Missouri folks, above address. 

Wheat and Flax as Combination Crops, 
Bulletin 206, Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion, St. Paul. Free to Minnesota folks. 
Tells how to grow both crops on the same 
field at the same time. 

Wild morning-glories—Utah Experiment 
Station, Logan, Utah, has just put out a 
new bulletin telling how to get rid of them. 
Also, a bulletin on fertilizing crops on 
irrigated land. Free to Utah readers. 





How Many Weeds Do You Know? 








When the farmers of West Pottawattamie 
county, Iowa, staged their annual farm 
bureau picnic last August, there was a new 
stunt on the program, It was a weed- 
identification contest. Not a single thing 
at the picnic drew more attention or pro- 
voked more discussion. The 50 weeds, all 
grown in the county, were numbered and 
contestants used blanks and made their 
answers according to number. A woman 
won the contest; she identified 36 weeds. 

Just to see how keen you are, suppose you 
try naming the weeds shown on this page. 
The weeds are named on page 125. 
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© Mishkin 


McCORMACK 
Victor Artist 


© Kubey- 
Rembrandt 


CHALIAPIN 


Victor Artist 


The names that everybody knows § 
are found on Victor Records 


The names that really count, from the greatest music of the world O 
the dance, or the comic song, are in the unequalled Victor Tepertoin ‘ 
of artists and entertainment. If it isn’t on a Victor Record it isn’t worth 
having. The three famous artists shown here represent only a fraction ; 
in number, of the great host of musical celebrities whose best is you 
to command at any hour you choose to hear them on the Victrola 


the one instrument worthy to reproduce their art. 


Alma Gluck’s ninety-eight Victor 
Records proclaim her opinion of Victor 
recording and afford triumphantly beau- 
tiful examples of lyric song, sung in a 
voice of classic perfection, clear and cool 
as a mountain stream. She has made 
some splendid duets, with Caruso, Homer 
and Reimers, and the following, whether 
the solo, the solo with chorus, with 
obbligato, are of extraordinary charm: 


nes ee ma Double-faced 
y Kentucky Home 
Aloha Oc 6143 $2.00 


Home, Sweet Home ; 
aaa SS 
y y 
asa Lady } 653 1.50 


Victrola No. S$ 410 eet 
Mahogany, $31 
Specially designed to seen 
radio receiving sets 
Catalog sent on request 


John McCormack and his Victor 
Records interpret in music the heart of 
the American people, and this famous 
artist’s popularity is equalled only by the 
popularity of his Victor Records. The 
reason is that the Victor Records are 
John McCormack’s other self. Out of 
not less than one hundred and seventy- 
eight records we can only mention: 


Dear Love, Remember M , - 

ar e, mber 

I Hear You Calling Me 754 $1.50 
Dear Old Pal of Mine 755 1.50 
Little Mother of Mine 4 
Ah! Moon of My 


t 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes §©!97 2-00 


Every Victor Record which Chal 
has made is a drama in 
been said of the great Russian b 
rightly said, that he not only 
acts his songs. Listen to anyc 
records and judge for y: 
this is: 


Midnight Review 

Two Grenadiers 

The Prophet 

Song of the Volga Boatmen 
Boris lounow—In the Town 


Prince Igor—Recitative and Air 
of Prince Galitsky 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the Victor © 


Look for these Victor trade marks 


“— Victor ictr ro 
Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Lad Mente ; 


Canadian price-list on request ’ 





Trade-mark Registered, 1906. Copyright, 1925, by Wilmer Atkinson Company 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 


Price, Five Cents 
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feed for himself. 

This may not be good economics, Mr. 
Editor, but it seems to me it is good business 
sense. I think I am taking enough business 
risks when I farm Elmwood Farm; I expect 
to shoulder my own risks, and I expect 
other farmers to do the same. Am I wrong? 

The Elmwood cows are producers, and of 
course that is another reason why our milk 
sales mean profits. Without boasting, I 
think I can say that the good milk records 
of our seven Ayrshires and two Guernseys 
are my own work, since I came with Jacob 
Biggle. 

Judge Biggle never was a cow man at 
heart. He liked cows and always kept 
cows, but he was more interested in fruits 
and berries and vegetables; and you can not 
manufacture butterfat with your heart in 
the raspberry patch. 

Besides, both the Biggles made pets of 
the cows, and while this was a good thing, 
in most ways, it kept them from getting rid 
of animals that did not produce, and others 
which were far past a profitable age. The 
first thing I did when I came to Elmwood 
was to get Jacob Biggle to add some new 
blood—something he always intended to do, 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By Tim Webb 
EAR Mr. Editor: 

D We found things in satisfactory 
shape when we returned from Florida 
‘last month. The only real jolt we received 
was the weather, which was cold, dark, raw 
and generally nasty, and seemed doubly so 

after the Florida sunshine. 

The pot is boiling harder than ever in 
the milk business in these parts. It seems 
hard for a farmer to know what to do, with 
the big organization refusing to co-operate 
with anybody else, and the little organiza- 
tions fighting the big one. 

IT more than half suspect that the milk 
dealers in the cities do all they can to keep 
the quarrels alive and farmers mad at each 
| otherall the time. They probably think it is 
good business, even though the result is to 
keep farmers angry and irritated, and the 
price of milk below where it ought to be. 

As you know, the Elmwood dairy herd is 
imal one, and I am not so dependent on 
milk checl&s as some of the neighbors who 
market hardly anything else. My policy 
i, therefore, to keep out of arguments, and 
sick to my own milk pool, believing 
iat the heads of it are doing the best 
Mey possibly can for the members. 
~T have been checking over cost 
‘Mgites on our milk, and to save my 

Tcan not figure out anything but 

# * Prout at the present pool price, 
: a fair allowance for my own 
@00r and management. One thing 

‘have, done, however, is to include my 
feed at actual cost of production, as 
a. I can, plus a margin for profit. 

2 faeuded feed at what it would 
COF y it, it would have cut into 
my allowance for management. 
"The moral is, it seems to ine, raise 
of your feed as you can. It is 
; Y way to guarantee’ yourself 
hia profits—one on the feed and one 
4 the Somebody will say 
4% but how about the farmer who 
Bed the mill feed that you don’t buy? 
P mhere will he make his profit?” 
far as I can see, that farmer took 
i4 u chance when he raised the 
@ not knowing whether I would 
i, OF Rot; if he is not a good 
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ness man to get the feed 
ata price as low as I can produce 
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but which he was afraid would hurt the feel- 
ings of the old cows. At least that is what 
I used to tell him. 

I intended to say something about our 
testing, Mr. Editor, but I guess this letter 
is long enough as it is. .The testing will 
keep until some other time. I want to 
remind you that you have not been up to 
see us in our proud position as monarchs of 
Elmwood Farm. Come along; with Smith 
away, I will let you milk all nine cows and 
feed the cat. T. Webb. 


Hardly anybody dares talk to Peter Tumble- 
down about the Child Labor Amendment. The 
language he uses in speaking of the idea of a 
handful of ‘‘he-and-she old maids” at Wash- 
ington wanting to control farm boys and girls 
is something awful. For once in his life, 
Peter seems to be right, although we really 
can’t approve of the words.he uses when he 
talks about it. 


The Farm Journal Says: 
After a man reaches 30 he begins to 
wrap the small bills on the outside of his 
roll. ww Ww 
Sometimes it’s sad to think that 
nothing on this earth will endure, and 
again sometimes it’s a comfort. 
» & 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever or 
until the style changes. 
» & 


The rich people are often the ones 
who work today a lot harder than they 
intend to tomorrow. 


The only people who really believe 
in virtue are the people who practise it. 


Seems as if the best ways to become 
wealthy are through banking, bank- 
ruptcy, or bank-robbery—and there 
are folks trying them all. 

» } 

When two honest men differ in opin- 

ion they’re both right. 
» w 

Unele Levi Zink claims he has the 

laziest man, spotted; he has got his 








» he does not deserve to sell 

: ag Let him sell it at a higher 
<. © Some dairyman who did not 
~ ? 80 to the trouble of raising 


If your state legislators would cut out the poli- 
tics and study this picture, maybe they would do 
something to earn their salaries, for once 


hound dog trained to lick his stamps. 
» 


Women are supposed to be not good 
at mathematics, and it is a fact that 








8 


they always seem to be getting mixed up 
on their ages. 
» & = 
Keep a stiff upper lip, but don’t let it 
interfere with your smiling. 


» & 


Wives, bear in mind that keeping your 
husbands in hot water is apt to make them 
hard-boiled. 

yw 

The optimist is a man who believes all 
eggs will hatch. 

» 

It’s far better to be homesick away from 
home than to be home sick. 

» & 

It’s dangerous for a young man to drive 
with one hand. Many of them have run 
into a church, 

» 

Patch the hole in your pocket-book with 
a garden patch. 

» 

Spanking the old-fashioned boy may have 
been wrong, but it kept him from thinking 
his mother a valet. 

» & 

A certain philanthropist announces that 
he will use ten million dollars to help poor 
musicians. But a dollar apiece don’t seem 
so much. 

» 

After all, it’s better to put red on your 
lips the way women do than on your nose 
the way some men used to do. 


The difference between impudence and 
repartee often depends upon the size of the 
man who utters it. 


Signs of Spring 
By Walt Mason 


BE patient if you freeze your feet while 
trudging through the slush and sleet; 
already Winter’s growing gray, and soon 








he’ll bow and say “Good day!’ I see some 
harbingers around; the grass shows greenish 
on the ground; a bughouse bird is seen anon 
cavorting on the frosted lawn, and in the 
grocer’s moral store seed packages are seen 
once more. When once the grocer digs up 
seeds, to meet the garden grower’s needs, 
we wot that Winter’s on the wing, and that 
we’re due to welcome Spring. This morning 
as I went my way, I heard the village 
marshal say, “This year I'll hark to no 
excuse—no chickens must be running loose. 
The owners of all hungry hens must keep 
the blamed things in their pens, according 
to the statutes made, and which by all must 
be obeyed.” He says the same thing every 
year, when Winter’s billed to disappear, 
and then forgets it in the Spring, when 
chickens scratch like everything. But it’s 
a harbinger, all right; it indicates that 
Spring’s in sight. The marshal makes his 
yearly bluff, and then farewell to wintry 
stuff, to foolish storms and silly gales, to 
biting wind that shrieks and wails. The 
gentle Spring will soon return, for there are 
harbingers to burn. 
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Wheat Prices Next Fall 


By B. W. Snow 
Os ee BG CO) Re 


HREE weeks ago wheat passed the $2 

mark in Chicago, the goal which a few 

have expected since last spring. The 
market is now in the hands of the specula- 
tive D pew amateur rather than profes- 
sional, and its course for the immediate 
future can not be foreseen. It may easily 
go higher, much higher, but if so it will not 
represent a natural adjustment between 
supply and demand. It is just as likely to go 
lower. The most likely thing of all is that 
prices will fluctuate violently, the steady 
rise of the last six months being evidently 
at an end. From the standpoint of the 
producer I take little interest in the im- 
mediate future of the wheat now in exist- 
ence. But I am interested in the question 
of what has happened and why, because 
that is the basis on which we may perhaps 
foresee the wheat price next season. 

Two years ago, and for a year after that, 
economists and government officials in this 
country and abroad were urging the idea 
that wheat acreage was too big, and that 
the only cure for falling prices was a reduced 
acreage. This advice in itself had not much 
influence upon producers, but the thing 
which they did pay attention to was the 
continued fall in price. The propaganda 
did serve to depress prices beyond reason, 
and carried them below the point that 
represented a balance between supply and 
demand. 


Smaller Planting and Bad Weather 


The result was an acreage decrease the 
world over, and when on top of that de- 
crease came the calamity of a poor yield in 
every important country of the world 
except ours, the balance between produc- 
tion and needs was rudely tipped toward 
scarcity, and $2 wheat in Chicago is the 
answer. 

Regular importing countries have been 
forced to bid against countries which or- 
dinarily have wheat to sell, but which this 
year are in the world market as buyers. 
Russia, Hungary, Turkey, Egypt and North 
Africa, which should be exporting grain, are 
competing with their own usual customers 
for the limited supplies available in North 
and South America, Australia and India. 


Most Wheat off Farms 


As far as the American wheat grower is 
concerned, most of this water has passed 
under the wheel. Probably much less than 
20 per cent of the last crop 1s still in farmers’ 
hands. Of course the small end of the crop 
—— the highest price, because it is the 
pinch of growing scarcity that marks the 
price up. 

Thoughtless people, noting that cash 
wheat in Chicago is 40 to 50 cents above 
the future price quoted for July delivery, 
rush to the conclusion that this is a specu- 
lative trick to depress wheat from the new 
crop in the farmers’ hands. In fact it means 
only that people the world over believe 
that there is not enough wheat now in 
existence to give every one all that he 
needs, but that when the new crop is ready 
in July there will be plenty for everybody. 


Will There Be Plenty? 


What we would all like to know is whether 
that is true. The difference of 40 to 50 
cents.in the price of actual old wheat and 
prospective new wheat, represents the un- 
certainty that thousands of people would 


give their eye-teeth to see 
cleared up. 

That the carryover will be ¢ 
usual is evident, and yet it 
larger than enthusiastic bulls are ex 
because $2 has an uncanny way q 
supplies out of totally unexpected: 
Right now, with wheat on a scareitj 
world stocks in commercial 
22,000,000 bushels more than a 
and 61,000,000 more than two year 
Our own visible commercial stock i 
12,000,000 greater than last yéar, 

I am citing these figures not ag @ 
that the theory of scarcity is w 
believe the theory is right—but merely 
sample of the present uncertainty, § 
this uncertainty as to carryover ij im 
than duplicate ’ 
of the next crop. 


Winter Wheat Conditions 


Briefly, the prospect is for con 
winter-killing, possibly enough to offs 
increased acreage sown in the fall. 
the Missouri River a month or more 
sheet has covered the fields, and th 
danger signal. Similarly, winter com 
have not been satisfactory in Euro 
ticularly in Russia and the Danubiaj 
tory, while so far as figures are avg 
there ‘is no increase in acreage abr 
increase in total acreage is all in thisg 
Two-dollar wheat and the im 
financial position of the Northwe 
insure an effort to seed just as largeal 
of spring wheat as possible, but in 
it will be the spring weather that # 
termine. It is much too soon to calf 


yields. 3 
Shortage Likely To Stay” 


Finally, as to next winter’s prices= 
world is really as hard up for h 
plus in Chicago would indicaté 
may confidently believe that a st 
upon the very moderate acreage 1 
sight, will not be enough to chal 
world situation from one of seard iy 
of abundance. E 
Speculation may carry the price 100 
and thereby overstimulate produc 
it will take more than one years! 
turn the balance. I expect, thereid 
see at least reasonably profitable’ 
prices for certainly another year. © 
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It was Charles’s first visit to thet 
try and everything was interes! 
He came running in from the bar 
claiming, “Oh, Mama! I, saw & 


white pigs and an also. ¢ 
asked his mother. ‘Yes, @ ® 
also,” repeated Charles. 0 
was bewildered until the little! 

told her what his uncle said, a 


are some white pigs and ab 
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Super-Selective Radio Set 


a : e) 
2 Lewis F. Kendall, Jr. 
[ANELECTIVITY in a radio 





(orm 
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hi 


2 terminal of the additional “B” battery 
(@)} required for the amplifier. 





set is becoming more and 
more important, as more 
gi more: stations go on the 
= and more and more power 
js used to- force their waves 
to the greatest possible 

umber of listeners. 
| Broadly speaking, you can 


Dz 


one of the instruments lettered from 
H on can be built at home, so 
nothing further need be said 
about them except that if you 











gt selectivity in three ways, 
shich are—without going into 
follows: 

(g) By amplifying the set of . 
waves you want, until A 
all the other waves are 

eect, so topenk; 
by sifting the waves 

FF rough several tuned 
circuits, loosely coupled, 
so that only the set you 

* want to receive gets 
through ; > 

(c) by reducing the internal resistance losses in 
the set, which of itself gives both sharper 
tuning and greater signal strength. : 

Itis the third method, which is the newest, which 

isused in the set described in this article, together 

ith some other features which make it what I have 
‘tiled it—a “‘super-selective” set. As will be seen, 
ithe hook-up is shown for a single tube, but I give 
y a two-tube amplifying unit which may 
‘beadded to operate a loud speaker. 

The circuit diagram is shown in Fig. 1. A is the 

primary coil of a standard three-circuit regenerative 

teeiver, B the secondary coil, and C the tickler 
wi. Coils D and E, with their condenser G, form 
Miltering circuit, or ‘what is often called a wave 

‘tmp, for side-tracking waves we do not want. 

coll C, all these coils and condensers, as 

as the antenna and ground circuits, must be 
ithe lowest possible resistance, so that we will not 
hag of the weak signals picked up by the an- 
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|The rest of the instruments are the same as 

‘Would be used in any other three-circuit receiver, 

and they are connected up in the same manner. 

The complete list is as follows: 

A—Primary of tuner; B—Secondary of tuner; 
€-Tickler coil; D—Primary of filter; E—Secondary 
i filter; F—Low-loss variable condenser, .0005 
‘ald.; G—Low-loss variable condenser, .0005 mfd.; 
- mfd. to .001 mfd. mica grid condenser; 
“01 mfd. mica by-pass condenser; K—2 to 5 

d leak; L—Electron tube, with socket to 
eostat to suit tube. 

_Ihaddition to those necessary parts, you must of 
have an “A” battery and a “B” battery, as 
ted in the diagram, and a pair of head phones, 

connected at the points X and Y. If the 

pweeage amplifier shown in Fig. 5 is used for 
a loud speaker, the input of the amplifier 

mnected in place of the phones at X and Y, 

iil Z is another connection for the negative 
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Funer Delatis with 
fla? Layer Winding 





Fig. 3 





are not familiar with them, 
hand the list to a reputable 
radio dealer and use what he 
sells you. All of the parts and 
instruments may be mounted 
in a handsome cabinet, or they 
may be mounted separately on 
a table top or a piece of board. 
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The last idea is recommended 
until all the troubles which 
may arise in constructing the 
set have been ironed out, and 
the receiver is operating suc- 
cessfully. The instruments 
then may be transferred to a 
cabinet or mounted back of a 
panel, with the chances a hundred to one that the 
set will not work so well as it did mounted on the 


board 
Low-Loss Condensers 


The condensers F and G must also be bought, but 
I mention them separately because they must 
positively be of real low-loss construction, and as 
there are still more high-loss or bum condensers on 
the market than low-loss or good condensers, you 
can not make yourself too sure that what you are 
buying are of real, up-to-date, low-loss design and 


So 


N 


. construction. 


A low-loss condenser is practically all metal. The 
insulation between the plates should not be more 
than one or two short thin stripe, preferably of 

rcelain or Pyrex.~The metal end plates should 
be electrically connected to the rotary or movable 

lates. Brass or aluminum plates, preferably the 
ormer, are most desirable, and bearings should be 
made of the same kind of metal, rather than of two 
different metals. Connection with the rotary 
plates should be through a pigtail connector, rather 
than through the bearings. 


Mounting the Coils 


Coming now to the tuning coils, these should be 
made up as illustrated in Fig. 3: That ig to say, 
the secondary coil is fixed, and the primary and 
tickler coils are movable. 

In addition to the tickler coil being simply 
movable, it is mounted in such a way that the coil 
is about the same distance from the secondary wind- 
ing at all times. This mounting is on a shaft, so 
that the coil can be revolved or rotated, the tickler 
coil being fastened to a threaded one-quarter-inch 
brass rod with two or three nuts. Two holes in the 
tubing for the secondary coil, or in the framework 
of the set or panel are used as bearings for the 
brass rod. 

It is not necessary, but it is very desirable for 
selectivity to have the primary coil adjustable in 
respect to the secondary coil. The more loosely 
coupled are the two coils, the better are the chances 
of cutting out undesirable signals; it is very often 
desirable to separate the two coils as much as five 

Continued on page 89 
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describes a New Hampshire eg ii 


M. Rommel 
violates this rule every day, | 


the organization is not really sum 


Or perhaps a strong personality in an organization can ne 
economic laws. Or perhaps—but read the article and dm 
own conclusions. a 


O By George 
A good many co-operative experts, in- 
cluding our friend Aaron Sapiro, are 


accustomed to declare with positiveness 


that a successful selling co-op must confine itself to one single 


commodity. 
This may be so. And yet George M. Rommel, in this article, 





with machinery for the manufacture, packing, g ling 
efficient and economical handling of all materials dealt in: 
association; and to do all things incidental to the above-engm 
purposes, and to engage in a general merchandising ang 
mission business.” a 
That is broad enough. But the agep 
has never gone the limit. The opp 
looked the field over; they found 
products already handled by co-open 
So why enter that field as a competit 
eggs, wool, apples, potatoes and hay 
sold in the good old-fashioned ways 
local merchant or buyer. Here were pr 
worth a lot of money to the producer) 
they could be sold in some way thal 
them out of the class of just plain junky 


Not One, but Five Commodi 


Please note that there were five commé 
Many marketing authorities contend] 
successful co-operative must be on 
around a single commodity. “If¥% 
that,” said the New Hampshire mem 
will not have enough business to ea 
overhead. This thing must be @ 
right, and we have to have just agg 
manager as any similar concern. 
the business on a single commodit 
we can not afford a good man 
separate office force for each one, a 
effort will be a failure.” 2 
Yankee farm folks hate oth 


England; and it may be true. Some one may have told you 
that folks are deserting their ancestral homes in the land of 

the Pilgrim Fathers, selling the old farms for what they can get 
and moving to California to work by the day 
in a land where it does not snow every mont 
during the winter. 

Or you may have read that the Poles and 
other land-hungry people from overseas, with 
strong backs and large families, are coming in 
to possess these rugged-soiled farms set in the 
midst of green-covered mountains and mil- 
lion-dollar vistas that take the mind’s eye 
far beyond the horizon. 

All of which may be true; I do not suggest 
these rumors as the ground-work of an 
argument. Let those who best know New 
England enter that debate, while you and I 
consider the doings of a compact group of 
New Hampshire farmers who are working 
hard, making money on their farms and build- 
ing up a good co-operative business—the 
members of the New Hampshire Co-Opera- 
tive Marketing Association. 


Buying and Selling Organizations 


Lawrence A. Carlisle, in charge of the State 
Bureau of Markets, published a little 
booklet two years ago about farmers’ 
buying and selling organizations in New 
Hampshire. He found that there were 
eleven buying and eight selling organiza- 


, em may have heard that farming is on the decline in New 


James C. Farmer, the live-wire 
general manager 














tions that either had their headquarters 
im the state or did more or less business 
there. Some of them are concerns that 
have always been co-operative; others 
have been bought out by the farmers, 
like the big Turner Center Dairying 
Association, which does a $5,000,000 
business every year all over Northern 
New England. 

Most of these organizations, especially 
those that are co-operative selling con- 
cerns, are corporations organized under 
the laws of New Hampshire and other 
New England states, with the co-opera- 
tive idea in mind. These Yankees have 
learned that an incorporated association 
can be co-operative if its organizers 
and managers really want it to be so. 

A New Hampshire farmer, member of 
the Farm Bureau, one of the old families 
and so forth, a man whose opinion car- 
ries authority in his community, said to 
me, “I think the Farm Bureau is a good 
thing, but it seems to me that some of 
the county agents are wasting their own 
time and the public money by putting 
so much emphasis on production. We 
know how to produce; what we want to 
know is how to get a profitable price for 
what we produce. Give us the price and 
we will raise the stuff.” 


Only Four Years Old 





General office. Every one in it is busy, and 


the furniture did not cost a lot of money 
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And that is what the New Hampshire 
Co-Operative Marketing Association is 
doing. It was organized February 22, 
1921, with headquarters at Concord, but 


moved a year later to Manchester, the largest city in the state. 
The association is capitalized at $100,000, shares having a par 
value of $10 each, which a member may buy on instalments. A 
member may own as many shares as he likes, but he has only one 
vote, no matter how many shares he owns, and there is no voting 
by proxy. To sell through the association, the member must buy 


at least one share of stock. 


Under its original “Articles of Agreement,’’ the association has 


the power to “buy, sell and otherwise deal 
produets and their derivatives; to own real 


Warehouses and offices of the New Hamp- 
shire Co-Operative Marketing Association 


put. 


much asa failure. So they lookedaa 
They noticed that the California 
Exchange handles lemons as 
oranges, that the Producers’ Liv 
Commission Company sells all 
meat animals, that the Missourt 
ers’ Exchange sells many kinds of 
ucts. a 
Maybe there was such 4 t 
being too straight-laced in this ma 
Couldn’t and wouldn’t the seasol 
one product dovetail into that@ 
other so as to even out the busine 
the association and’ make it po 
keep the force more steadily 
throughout the year? They could 
would, and they did, and thi 
struction was passed without a BM 
From the start the biggest busine 
been done with eggs, but appx 
potatoes fit in nicely because they 
in greatest quantity when egg ® 
are lightest. Other products, wot 
hay, do not bulk so large and 
eared for without difficulty. 7a 
ness records of each commodity @ 
separately and each one >. 
department of its own, so to spé 
it is not permitted to add ™ 
overhead than it is worth. 


Selling by Contract’ 
Then came the question of hoi 
the produce. And here the asset 
took a leaf out of the experienes 
New England textile mills ang) 
selling contract to dispose of tht 


They arranged with the John T. Connor Ce 
Boston, to take the eggs. This is a big chain-store grocetyy% 
ing in Boston and other towns round about. aa 
The association would receive the eggs at its Manchest 
candle, grade and pack them in attractive one-dozen cam@ 
the company would pay seven cents a dozen above the top’ 


sale quotations by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 


in all kinds of farm 
estate and equip it 


hennery eggs weighing 24 ounces or more a dozen. Hace 
day’s price is taken as the base and holds until the next ¥ 


Continued on page 118 
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jgnot too much to say that the biggest 
‘sem farmers have to face is how to 
aye the surface soil of their farms. All 
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O ByF.L. Duley 





O: 


soil that will grow crops. On a great 





she Jems of production and marketing fade into insignificance 
»n compared with this, for permanent agriculture depends upon 


OST run-down farms are in their present condition because 

1 much of the surface soil has washed away, and not because 

i they have been worn out by cropping. Where land is not 
Giewed to wash away it may be farmed for centuries and still 
woduce good crops. If the soil is rolling the fertile upper layer is 


m removed within a few 
3 after the virgin land is 


=08 many farms the surface soil has already 

washed away, or is being lost rapidly, as 
Mr. Duley points out. Trying to regain this rich soil after it has 
washed away is like locking the barn door after the horse is stolén. 


the supply of organic matter. We have neglected to follow this 
law of nature for the protection of our soils and far too often have 
left the land without a vegetative cover, and thus exposed it to 
the destruction that is inevitable in regions of heavy rainfall. 
The second reason for soil erosion is the steepness of the 
slope and the character of the 
soil. With steep slopes the 





under the plow. 


are thousands of 
ms in the humid region of 
United States that have 
wriorated within two or 
ihree generations so badly 
bey no longer raise 
inoftable crops. Most of 
hese infertile fields are in 
ions where the soil washes 
‘hadly. 
he delta of the Mississippi 
is constantly increasing in 
size, due to the soil removed 
fom the fertile fields of 
Jowa, Missouri, Illinois and 
the other states within what 
wecommonly call the ‘Corn 
” The prosperity of 
b states is so largely de- 
dent upon the fertility of 
soils that they can not 
ord to let. a single ton of it 
away. The people of 
e states must consider 
pseriously the‘fact that 
the very ground under our 
wtisslowly but surely being 
fied toward the Gulf of 
ico. It is beyond human 
er to stop entirely this 
ment of the soil, but 
there are many things that 
be done to lessen the 


A Deed to the Land Wont Hold the Soil- : 
Moire Comecer yon 


tremendous losses of soil fertility due to washing away of soil 
material. Prevention, in this case, is better than cure. 


Kinds of Erosion 


First let us understand that the erosion of farm lands may be 


: Into two — 
femoval of materia. 


“Sheet erosion,” which refers to the 
from the entire surface of the soil and “gully- 


” which refers to the cutting of ditches. The latter is far more 
and, because of the inconvenience which it causes in 
the land affected has usually received more attention 


1 the less conspicuous form of “sheet erosion.” 
slikely that far more fertility is removed by “sheet erosion.” 


However, it 


To this type of erosion, the’ farmer on rolling land is forced to 


24 36 

















bg Fig, 1 ) 
: Relative amounts of time that differ- 


_pping systems provide a grow- 
. prevent erosion. 1. 
feormeadow. 2. Corn, wheat, 
y- 3. Corn, oats, wheat, 
rn, oats, wheat, soy- 

Corn, corn, corn, corn 


MY a annual toll of a thin layer of soil from the entire surface 


of his farm. It is prin- 
cipally with this form 
of “sheet erosion” 
that we shall deal in 
the present article. 
The reasons for soil 
erosion are many, 
but the first thing 
that has caused soil 
washing in mutch of 
the humid sections 
of this country has 
been the removal of 
thenative vegetation. 
Whenever the timber 
has been taken off 
and the surface soil 
stirred, the protecting 
caver of leaf mold has 
been destroyed and 
serious erosion began 
at once, and particu- 
larly after the first 
few years of farmin 
had greatly deple 


. In this same experiment is a piece 


water flows much faster and 
its capacity for carrying away 
soil particles is  thereb 
greatly increased. Soils suc 
as sandy loams that, take in 
water readily may not wash 
so much as silt loams, or clay 
loams, because with the lat- 
ter soils the water penetrates 
slowly and the runoff may be 
very great. 


“Gully Washers” 


The third great reason for 
serious soil erosion in many 

arts of the United States 1s 
beaoula the rain so often 
comes in veritable down- 
pours. The old-timers call 
them “gully washers” and 
“trash movers.” Rains of 
this sort where two, three or 
even more inches of rain may 
fall within the course of a few 
hours are exceedingly de- 
structive. In fact, more soil 
may thus be carried away in 
a single night than will be 
removed in a whole year 
when the rainfall is well dis- 
tributed. 

During thepast seven years 
the Department of Soils of 
the Missouri Experiment 
Station has been working to determine the amount of soil lost by 
erosion from lands under different methods of culture and under 
various systems of cropping. These tests have been made on 
land that slopes only 3.68 feet per 100, which is probably no 
more than average cultivated land in the state of Missouri. 

The experiments have shown that land plowed shallow (four 
inches) in the spring and not planted to a crop, but kept culti- 
vated after rains during the season, has lost 247 tons of soil an acre 
during the first six years. This would be about the same as allowing 
one of your neighbors to come into your field each yéar and haul 
out 40 wagon-loads of the best soil from each acre, except that 
your neighbor doesn’t get it. It goes down the slopes and is 
piled up on the river flood-plains or carried into the larger streams. 

Alongside this shallow-plowed land has been a plot of ground 
that was plowed eight inches deep each spring. This land has 
lost. soil at the rate of 214 tons an acre in six years. This is only 
slightly less than was lost from land plowed shallow. This seems 
to be rather conclusive proof that deep plowing is in itself not so 
effective for preventing erosion as has ' 
been commonly supposed. 

Sod Checks Washing Pra lt Sa 
of soil during a 
of land that has been kept in blue- six-year period. 
grass sod throughout the experiment. . Caen 2 
This land has lost only 1.7 tons of Wheat. 3. Ro- 
soil an acre in six years. In other tation. 4. Sod 
words, the land that has been kept 
in continuous cultivation, and having 
no crop, has lost soil by erosion about 
140 times as rapidly as the sod land. 
Fig. 2 shows the losses of soil under 
various treatments, and the accom- 
panying table shows the number of 
years that would be required to lose 
the surface seven-inch layer of soil if 
erosion should go on at the rates 
determined by these experiments. 

Continued on page 90 


Fig. 2 
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The Bureaucrats’ Pet Is Dead 


EJECTIONS of the so-called ‘Child Labor Amendment” are 

coming so thick and fast from the state legislatures at this 
writing that it is useless to keep a record of them. It is easier 
to count the states that have ratified, which on this date total four 
—Arkansas, Arizona, New Mexico and California. It is evident 
that the Amendment is hopelessly beaten, and—needless to say— 
The Farm Journal rejoices in the happy outcome of its fight. 

In the last year we have received many letters from valued 
friends, protesting at our attitude on the Amendment, which for 
some unknown reason they seemed to think meant that we favored 
the harmful labor of children. We respect the humane motives 
of these friends, without admiring their intelligence. It was no 
more a battle for or against 


goes too far, and many others because it does not go fara 

Under such circumstances, the bill can hardly be g 
though it is possible that Congress may, in desperation, § 
through regardless of who opposes it or why. We will ip 
March 4, at all events. 


No Flattery and No Gush 


NE of the things The Farm Journal won’t do is to flats 


readers by pretending they are always right and eye 
else always wrong. “ 
Nor will we weep on the shoulders of Our Folks, as it wen 
gush about how much we love them. Some form papers 
good papers, too, in other Ways, make a specialty of that} 


stuff. We won’t do it. 3 : 





harmful child labor than for or 





is flat. 
Boiled down, the issue was 


NOT A THING, 


against the idea that the world WHAT DO 
You awa 





LET US srw: 





this: Will control of harmful 
child labor, in the long run, he 
exercised more intelligently 
and cheaply by the states, or 
by the federal Government? 
To this proposition there can 
be, in our opinion, only one 
answer. Home rule in matters 
affecting the lives and habits 
of the individual is always 
better than bureaucratic rule. 
Universal history proves that 
bureaucracy is neither intelli- 
gent nor cheap. 

What remains to be done is 
to stiffen the child-labor laws 
of the handful of states which 
are behind the procession in 
this respect. 

If the child-labor forces have 
the public spirit and broad- 
mindedness they claim for 
themselves, they will accept 
their crushing defeat on the 





After all, we do have to feel a little sorry for Congress 








UT of weeks of d 

Congress has com 
what better understand 
the possibilities for 4 
nitrogen fertilizer and po 
Mussel Shoals, Senat 


TAKE CARE OF 
THIS CHILD FOR US 


Bs 





his plan of governm 
ship and operation, 
tor UNDERWOOD an ¢ 
determined battle for g 
ment ownership with p 
operation, if a lessee 
found. i 
Whichever prin 
wins, and it is still w 
this writing, it is ce 
vigorous attempt will be 
to produce nitrogen at 
cost for sale to farmers. ” d 
one finally agreed, 
that there is very I 
dence to show whethel 
fixed nitrogen can be pi 
ata cost to compete Wi 








Amendment humbly, and turn 
their energies into the channel 
that the plain people of this country have marked out for them. 


What Ails Farming? Spendthrift-ism 


O you want to know what ails farming? Several things, but 

the worst is the throwing away of money by state and county 
and township governments, which results in crushing state and 
local taxes. 

You will not fix farming until you fix the taxes. You will not 
fix the taxes until you stop your political bosses from flinging 
your money in great gobs to the four winds. The Farm Journal 
Says so. 


A Federal Marketing Board? 


B* the time these words reach the eyes of most readers, the 
question of government aid in co-operative selling will have 
been settled, as far as this session of Congress is concerned. 

The President’s Commission recommended a government fact- 
finding, advisory, chartering body, to be known'as the Federal 
Marketing Board, and a bill is now in the House, to carry out this 
recommendation. It js along the general lines of HERBERT 
Hoover’s ideas, and not unlike the Curtis-Aswe.u bill. 

The reactions we get from farmers are not favorable. 

Established co-operatives oppose it violently because they do 
not want to be obliged to operate under government license and 
supervision. All they ask is to be let alone. Unorganized farmers, 
particularly grain-growers, want a much more active body which 
will actually buy and sell wheat. 

In other words, many farmers object because the legislation 


trate of soda, sulphates 
monia, and the organi¢ 
fertilizers; the conclusion is that if it can not be made to pa 


a period of years, the attempt must be abandoned. bi . 


It seems to us likely—for a variety of reasons whieh ¥ 
sometime to find the space to explain—that the operational 
Shoals as a fertilizer plant will prove to be a profound d 
ment. We advise Our Folks not to base any high hopes 


Doughnuts—Crullers 


NOTHER important matter must be settled: How is 4 
nut made when it is: made right? Also, how does ad 
differ from a cruller? Me 
Solutions may be accompanied with samples. 


Editor. : 
Don’t Neglect the Garden 


Es than four in every five farms have vegetable ga 
according to Census reports. 1,500,000 farmers 
complain about the low prices of farm products, high fret : 
profits of middlemen, and the high cost of goods they 
paying every one of these costs on foods they could ¢ 
themselves. 

Five million farms have gardens, and reported the v 
vegetables raised at nearly. $345,000,000, or $69 a gardem 
stuff would probably cost twice that much if bought. 

Home-grown vegetables pay an even greater 
contentment. The memory of the sweet corn and peas a 
and asparagus, the strawberries and raspberries and 
lettuce, has brought many a farm boy and girl b 
city to the old home. 
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By C. A. Lovell. 





te attention of wheat growers and 


a in the matter of analyzing his wheat 
5 and seeing that it brings its full protein 





=o =a} 

& 
others has been powerfully ar- ee 
in the last few months by the : 

spectacular prices paid for certain cars of high-protein wheat. 
. In this interesting article C. A. Lovell explains what this protein 
is how it is determined, and why it is so valuable. 

"le also points out that an individual wheat grower is quite 
helpless, as against the terminal buyer, the miller, and the baker, 


it and making bread from the flour, science did not begin its 

work within the present year, nor even in the present century. 
Chemists and physiologists have studied wheat and bread almost 
since the birth of science itself, establishing closer relationship 
with the farmer, the miller and the baker throughout a long period 
of time. The fact seems new 
tous only because we are just 
beginning to recognize it for 
what it is. 

Millers and bakers long have 
referred to certain samples of 
wheat as “strong,” and to 
others as “weak,” but the de- 
gees of strength or weakness 
were at, or determined 
pega methods that 
give no reliable means or 
gandard of measurement. Al, 

the results of the com-' 
rience of men grad- 

willy built up a basis which 
thecompetent miller and baker 
could use to turn out a good 
and a uniform product, there 
was no yardstick by which to 
the varying degrees of 

y in their output. For 
reason their rule-of-thumb 
became more and 

wore unsatisfactory as general business practises were improved. 

Then came the chemist with his formulas and test-tube, and a 
new era dawned. : 


What Makes Good Bread Good 


applying laboratory methods, this newcomer was able to 

the baker that a given lot of flour yielded a satisfactory 

beeause its percentages of gluten, starch, ash, etc., were thus 
and 30; because it, possessed a 
(rain capacity to absorb 
Waler; and because in prepara- 
tion and baking it gave a loaf 
‘4 given color and volume. 
* The baker may not have 
all this, at first, 
but he na fhe information 
piu, and he pursued the 
fibject farther, and in a short 
‘Mme there was set up a series 
Sandards which all bakers 
tf use in analyzing the 

vag a eer them. 

__ *he next to feel this changed 
Whdition was the miller, be- 


|: the business of growing and handling wheat, and in milling 


/ talise it affected his sales of 


flour. He rt that if the new 

and processes were 
good for the baker they like- 
Wise Were good for himself, and 
4M jst a little while a cereal- 
ath ratory was established in all the important flour mills 


aa country. Public laboratories sprang up in many cities, 
; Site the a miller and baker both were relying in great measure 
c 


emists’ reports to supplement their own knowledge. 


Millers Test the Wheat 


’ 
a tien what? Obviously, reasoned the miller, it is impossible 
ides acture flour that measures up to the baker’s standards 

ant! standards can be applied to the wheat itself. He 
san t there is no way to make flour with 13 per cent gluten 


5 using wheat ‘containing that percentage or more. To 


Land buy the wheat, then grind it and analyze the flour, 

fell it for what, it proved to be smacked too much of locking 

m after the horse had been stolen. 

cdg simpler, and infinitely more satisfactory, to analyze 
t. Then, by mixing different classes of wheat there 


A corner in the laboratory of a big milling company, where 
grain is analyzed for its protein and other qualities 


Chart showing how the different percentages of protein in lots 
of wheat are reflected in the prices paid by millers 


value. Mr. Lovell does not mention 
what to us seems the obvious answer—our old friend co-operative 
selling. 
If it were not encroaching on Mr. Lovell’s space, we would 
say something, too, about methods of getting nitrogen into wheat 
fields, so as to get protein into the wheat. 


could be obtained a standard and uniform milling mixture which 
must yield a flour of definite and uniform grade. 

Grain growers have become fairly familiar with the physical 
inspection and grading of wheat, and the effect it has on price. 
But there is a vast difference between this physical examination, 
which is an old practise, and the newer analysis by chemistry. 

Physical grading began to 
tend toward uniformity in 
1917, when the United States 
Standards for Wheat were 
promulgated and made effee- 
tive by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under the Grain 
Standards Act. 

Up to that time the wheat 
grades had differed in various 
parts of the country, some 
states having one set of stand- 
ards and some another, and all 
of them being founded prima- 
rily upon the weight of the 
wheat per bushel. In addi- 
tion, there was a multiplicity 
of such indefinite terms as 
“reasonably dry,” “sound,” 
“sweet,” etc., to give leeway 
to the opinions of individual 
inspectors. 

The most ardent supporters 
of the standards will admit that 

rfection has not yet been attained, and perhaps may never be, 
But the new methods are so much better than those we had before 
that in themselves they mark one of the greatest of all forward 
steps in the marketing of grain. 


Up Against Something New 


If the farmer was mystified and annoyed, in 1917, when he was 
told. that his wheat was graded No. 4 because of 15 per cent mois- 
ture, how much more surprised 
was he, say in 1921, to learn 
that his wheat of that year was 
worth 25 cents per bushel less 
than that grown by his neigh- 
bor on the adjoining farm be- 
cause of a difference of 2 per 
cent in the protein content. 

Yet that is exactly what 
happened in many instances, 
even when soil and climatic 
conditions seemed to be iden- 
tical. Moreover, it is alto- 
gether probable that it will 
continue to happen, and the 
farmer can blame it on the 
chemist in the laboratories. 

Of course, the chemist has 
nothing to say as to the value 
of a sample of wheat. His busi- 
ness is to find out and report 
what the wheat is made of. 
Competition in the open market then establishes the price, and 
since wheat having 15 per cent protein is worth more to the 
miller and baker than that having only 13 per cent, the price is 
affected accordingly. 

The two terms most used by chemists in reporting their analyses 
of wheat are ‘protein’ and “gluten.” Other elments or com- 
pounds are given consideration, chief among them being “‘starch’”’ 
and ‘ash’; but protein and gluten are most important, at least 
so far as the farmer and the wheat price are concerned. 


“Protein” and “Gluten” 


Protein and gluten are not exactly the same, although there is 
a close relationship existing between them. Both are compounds 
rather than simple elements—and gluten is a protein. Not all 


* proteins contain gluten, however, as for example such proteins as 


Continued on page 83 
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Hatfield the Rain-Caller 


Lid 
Os BD By John B. Wallace O——=E 


HARLES M. HATFIELD, rain 


valuable time. His mother, 
Moy 





0) 


is characteristic of mothers, had 





man extraordinary for the Pacific & 

slope, resembles the well-known 
groundhog. That sagacious animal is reputed to emerge from his 
burrow in late winter, cast an eye at his shadow and, perceiving 
it, proceed to hole up for another 40 days. 

“Rain-maker” Hatfield likewise periodically emerges from ob- 
security, takes a squint at Old Sol, and, perceiving it, proceeds to 
get busy; for it is only when the sun has been on the job too long, 
or in other words has worn out his usual welcome, that the 
general public gives two hoots about Hatfield. 

When he is on the bill he is a head-liner, and 
the newspapers use black-face type to tell of his 
exploits. But when Jupiter Pluvius is doing his 
daily dozen in accordance with schedule, Hat- 
field’s news value is on a par with the price of 
coal in Arabia. 


Drought Sections in the Valleys 


On the Pacific coast itself there is seldom need 
of artificial assistance to produce rain, but in 
the dry interior valleys on the eastern side of 
the coast ranges, the farmers do suffer from 
droughts. Though the heavens literally open 
and flood San Francisco and the coast, the ranch- 
ers in the interior may gaze upon their parching 
fields and lift up their voices for Hatfield. And 
Hatfield comes, and with him comes the rain. 

Does it always come? Yes, gentle reader, it 
comes. For 22 years, it has always 


Latest portrait of Charles M. 
Hatfield, the ‘‘rain-maker” 


which she believes has been fully justified by results, 
Early Experiments 


Finally, after years of intermittent experimenting, Hatfs 

ceeded in obtaining a combination of chemicals which he 

might bring about the desired effect. His father had pup 

another farm at Bonsall, in San Diego county. In Ape 
Hatfield took his apparatus down ther: 
up on a windmill to give it the necessary 
tion and touched off the chemicals, 
drifted in from the ocean and he sucess 
precipitating ‘t into a .03-inch fall of rain” 
tried again the following month and mi 
result to .04 of an inch. 

Not yet certain whether the 
accidental, he decided to wait until 
trying again. July in Southern California 
of the entirely dry months of the year, 
July is almost unheard of, and it ’ 


longed search of the records to reveal ; - 


an occasional fog for that month. 
Therefore, in July, Hatfield again 

the old windmill with his pans, whi 
tained a stronger mixture than he had wi 
viously, and the result exceeded his { 
hopes. Rain fell to the extent of .65 of @ 
—which, it must be admitj 
quite a shower to bring & 





come. Sometimes not in the 
amounts called for in the contract, 
but in 27 tries, the exact number in 
which Hatfield has agreed to bring 
rain for remuneration, he has never 
failed to produce rain in appreciable 
quantities. 

Time and time again he has pre- 
dicted rain upon a certain day 
after he has set his forces to work. 
The predictions of the weather 
bureau for the same date would be 
“fair weather.” The rain would 
come right on schedule. 

Men of science scoff at Hatfield’s 
claims. The weather bureau offi- 
cials sneer at his results. However, 
results. are something that are 
difficult to laugh. off, and the farm- 





years in the San Joaquin 


Hatfield’s rain-attracting ai 


towers contain the secret chemicals that Hatfield claims 
are effective in producing rainfall 


hitherto cloudless sky in a} 


The First Demo 


Came the year 1904, a ven 
year. Hatfield was working 
sewing-machine agency. Crop 
suffering, and merchants 
pended upon these crops fé 
rosperity were as worried § 
armers. Of all merchantsn 
more pleased to see 
prosper than the sewing-mé 
salesmen, for it is then th 
opens up his heart and allow 
wife to invest in such: thing 
sewing-machines. Hatfield's} 
ciates, therefore, took great if 





ratus, as used for four 
alley. The pans on the 





ers and stock raisers are content in 
the main to accept them without 
going behind the returns. They 
pay Hatfield his fee with loud 
cheers, and assert that whether he 
was responsible or not the rain 
came and was well worth the price. 

There is one person who. believes 
in Hatfield and his ability With all 
his heart and soul, and that person 
is Hatfield himself. No one can 
talk with him ten minutes without 
being thoroughly convinced of his 
sincerity and his faith in his system. 
If Hatfield were the charlatan that 
some assert him to be, he could be a 
very wealthy man today. Instead, it is doubtful if he possesses 
more than moderate means. If he is rich he certainly is successful 
in concealing it. Evidence of wealth, by the way, is sometimes 
hard to conceal from the public. 


Hatfield a Kansas Product 


Hatfield comes of Quaker stock. He was born in Kansas in 1875. 
His parents moved to Minnesota, and then, when young Hatfield 
was about eleven, they came to Southern California. The first 
Hatfield farm in California was located in what is now Hollywood, 
and its site is now surrounded by motion picture studios and the 
mansions of film queens. 
The farms in the valleys about Los Angeles periodically suffer 
from droughts and young Hatfield often heard his father com- 
lain about lack of rain for his growing barley and hay crops. 
While the other lads were hunting, fishing, or playing ball, the 
future “rain-maker” had: his nose buried in books treating of 
meteorology, chemistry. and kindred sciences. From his studies 
he evolved a theory that rain could be produced artificially. It 
beeame a hobby with him, a hobby which, by the way, his father 
did his best to discourage, as he considered it a foolish waste of 


Photograph of the Morena reservoir above San Diego, taken 
by Mr. Hatfield, just after it was filled and overflowed 


in the, weather, and it wasd 
one of their daily discussions 
he made them a eo ef 
$50 he told them he would 
cause an inch of rain to fall 
five days. They snapped 1 
contract at once, an od 
was subscribed in five mil 
boot merchant happenet 
hear the offer, and insisted 
being included. He had beet 
for two years with a consign 
rubber boots, which no oné 


The $50 meant nothing @ 
field, as it would cost 
that much to-conduct his operations, but it gave him 
tunity to demonstrate his powers at no expense to himsel 

The Sunday following the closing of the contract the dl 
held special services and prayed for rain. The next aa 
fleecy clouds appeared. Tuesday it was again cloudless. | 
ee up his tower that day and predicted rain for the4 

hursday. The weather man predicted clear weather. 2m 
rained, and before the five days had elapsed 1.64 inches fae 

There was considerable argument as to whether the @ 
or Hatfield had been instrumental in bringing the showe 


was Hatfield who collected the $50. The weather bureal 


had little to say. 
Eight Inches of Rain for $1000 | 


Encopraged by his success, Hatfield then made an offer 
18 inches of rain for the season. The normal for this M 
around 14 inches, but this being an exceptionally "88 


rainfall upon the date that the gi aon er was 
four inches below normal. On the other hand, Northern™@ 


had been getting more than its share, being well abe 
Continued on page 48 . 


her son, a faith which she:still hae 


supposed to be rainless, © 


occasion to use. “i 
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fler 25 years, f know 


Real Naptha! You can tell 


the smell 
4 


What temperature for 
wash water? 


Use water of any temperature 
with Fels-Naptha. Boil 

hes = Fels-Naptha, it 
you wish, but the real naptha 
in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt 
let go, no matter whether the 
wateris‘cool, lukewarm or hot. 


and genuine 

pay in the 

-and-green wrap- 

> Buy it in the convenient 
ten-bar carton 


“Now that you are married, dear, your job will be to run the house just as 
well as John hopes to run the farm. At first you'll have to do most of the 
work yourself—even the washing and cleaning. 

“But don’t let that worry you. It isn’t work, my dear, that takes the bloom 
from pretty cheeks. It’s the work women do needlessly—the downright 
drudgery. 

“I want you to avoid the drudgeries. I don’t want you to waste one pre- 
cious minute of glorious youth on them. And that’s why I’m giving you 
this Fels-Naptha. 

“Over twenty-five years ago—when your mother was a bride—Fels-Naptha 
had just come out. They had found a way to combine naptha and good 
soap so that these two splendid cleaners could work together—help each 
other. It prdéved quite a sensation. 

“Your mother and I both tried it. We found that Fels-Naptha not only 
made washday easier, but it made our clothes cleaner and gave them that 
sweet clean cliddinn smell. We also found it splendid for dishes, floors, 
woodwork and for other odd cleaning jobs about the house. 

“You'll be tempted many times to buy some of the new-fangled cleaners 
that are advertised to do everything but the ironing. 

“You will be offered soaps at ‘bargain’ prices, or tempted by specials of 
some brand or another. 

“I know, because I’ve gone through it myself. And I tried about every- 
thing—many soaps and washing powders you never even hear about now. 

“My advice to you is—stick to Fels-Naptha. After 25 years, I haven’t found a 
thing that can take its place. Your mother, I dare say, will tell you the same. 

“Fels-Naptha is so gentle to clothes. And remember this—clothes need- 
lessly worn out in the wash by using harsh cleaners or by hard rubbing, cost 
hundreds of times more than any soap you can buy. 

“Tt will pay you in so many ways to stick to Fels-Naptha, for nothing can 


take its place.” 


PROVE for yourself the extra goodness of Fels-Naptha. Get a bar from your grocer’s— 
or send 2c in stamps for a sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


-FELS-NAPTHA. | 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR Piiiedslphte, ff 
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Embargoés and Fowl Pest 


By Michael K. Boyer 


ee ee ae etree 


stories about the “mysterious poultry prostration. The comb and w, 
disease in the Middle West,’’ and the ally become purple, and sometimes; 
“European fowl pest” in the East, thatthe len. Sticky exudate may past 
average person, and some who claim to be eyelids together, clog the nasal pag 
above the average in intelligence, do'not and even obstruct the windpipe, em 
know what to believe. labored breathing. A_ greenish-y 
Besides, some folks who ought toknow, diarrhea may be present. The g 
claim that there has been no disease at passage, larynx and windpipe comm 
all, and that the embargo put on poultry some mucous exudate. lood-staing 
just before Christmas was a scheme to atches and sometimes blood clotg» 
prevent the price of live poultry from found in the windpipe. The lung @ 
taking a slump during the holiday season. _ usually more or less pneumonic. A hep 
All joking aside, we know this much for _rhagic or “blood-shot” condition is fog 
certain: Eastern markets put an em-_ on the crop and under the skin in yang 
bargo on shipments of live fowls from the other parts, sometimes accompanied yy 
Middle Westernstates elatinous -exudy) 
with the result that emorrhagic gyi 
the market was badly a aM Fe Oa .| on the muscle 
depressed. Up ta ‘if S SN ae of the heart, on 
this time it was any- a ee gizzard fat, on 
bedy’s guess as to | i SRO Ps Te outer surface of 
just what disease was : ar 18) brs small intestines: 
the cause of the em- 5) te TY Geen especially on the 
bargo; some called it \ ee \ Weems x ner lining of 
European fowl pest, — ~ ele a, glandular part ¢ 
others called it some- isu y= i stomach and gim 
thing else. The east- BY ie pare i are considered ag@ 
ern folks responsible : | agnostic evideng 
for the embargoes ye we European fowl 
called it a “mysterious . o aan Serous fluid is sq 
disease’ and let it = WL times within ab 
go at that. Poultry i * sae Th 460, 9 “’ heart sae, or in 
authorities in some . nso” 3 cases in the & 
of the Middle Western | ““Why do you wear a cap so much? cavity. ; 
states declared time | “Because I’m bald.” These symp 
and time again there ‘‘What made you bald? a tally to the very] 
was no disease there. Wearing a cap so much. ter with symptom 
The Missouri State fowl cholera. 
Board of Agriculture last fall, the Pot 
really got quite “het up” over the em- Editor’s mail has brought quite a) 
bargoes. But the embargoes stuck just letters from the Middle West and 
the same. where, agente sp ailing a - ‘ 
" ‘ symptoms could not be mistaken fort 
A New Disease Bobs Up thing but the symptoms of cholera, | 


All of a sudden the experts changed their {featments | recommended were 
tactics. Next thing we knew, the Bureau > some : ith the a in 
of Animal Industry announced another Ani al T “wom Pn re: ‘ c 
new poultry disease—as if we didn’t have > a als ust A admits that me 
enough—and called it “European fowl S70”? 2 out, br sma OWE 
pest.” Congress was urged to set apart, ‘S" te are Phe ot ny oe a of f 
$100,000 to fight this disease, and the! ®%° nolera: b fo aie mies valle 
appropriation was given an O. K.-ey both pest, anyway, before the embarges 
Hosses  pecord time. , on shipments of poultry from. 4 
A great many iolks immediately jumped ro reg anes bys . 
at the conclusion that this new disease “8ease to d¥ed-in-the-wool pout 
; was “the mysterious disease” that had i e. tn mgl raging It as th ri 
O et been responsible for the embatgoes on vith th gobi i a Cacedian am ; 
Corn Belt fowls. Bless you, no! The “" the so-called ‘Canacian aay 
Bureau of Animal Industry said the _. Frankly, it looks like a mudd 
European fowl pest was raging in the giving the Corn Belt flocks ah 
easier East, around New York City and Phila- the experts discover an epi 
delphia, and had not been found in the East. The Poultry Editor has yetw@! 
West, except in a carload of fowlsthathad ® single report of any _evide 


: Cast. poultry epidemic around Philadelphia 
been shipped there from the East New York. I doubt whether thereil 


4 * i 
Now that the bureau’s guns are turned : pag 
I 1 Ing loose on the European fowl pest, the * disease as European fowl pest mum 
‘mysterious disease” that was responsible United States. This is only an ¢ 
: ik “me cererenes aay in the wigter is cuisted down ante her lot ¢ 
and lon er tire service main- la infectious ronchitis, or so-called : ’ ‘ : x 
dain - d ti fl ti “chicken flu.” And since the Bureau of 108S-~20 doubt all differing. i= 4] 
even and correct inflation Animal Industry has said with emphasis Skeptical as some, however, who sn 


in both front tires and rear tires. that no form of plague thus far encoun- oe se $100,000 spmopenay ; 
This gives better car balance tered is communicable or dangerous to 4 - Puss 

rigs an Ale human beings, why should the embargo Coming that x gong has ba ug 
easier steering, better traction. be put on in New York City as a health under control by the expe 


hrad: i measure? There are no flocks of poultry °” it. 
gid aige- et Tire Gauge in New York City. And if the disease is 


regularly. It is compact, always not dangerous to human beings, why f chick 
A 188; r I ‘HE a week-old chi 
reliable, the world’s standard. — - cumenteces be put - we rer holde lees then:e Saat ‘ 
and not on dressed ones? Does killing | food. If fill t set cro 
At all dealers. tbe pe for human food kill the germ of will be Bary long before unt 
, the disease? H f hour is apt to 
A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. The symptoms of European fowl pest, | dere. anesthe. our 6 
Brooklyn, N. Y. says the Bureau of Animal Industry, are 
Chicago Toronto London 


sk have been so many conflicting depression and loss of appetite follomy 
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“Get them al 
with a Radiola Regenoflex 


For distance—for quality 


—for simplicity of opera- am ae ae ) Abe Market prices On 
tion—but most of all for a ee winter wheat 

the clearness and trueness 

of its tone, the. Radiola 


Regenoflex is famous. : , % Ns ; mer “Weather Me eports fo v 
It operates entirely on dry \Ox | i \ meee ars plowing and SOWING, 
batteries, and has com- EE ——————— days 


partments that hide the 
batteries inside. It has four 


Radiotrons WD-11 and 


the famous Radiola Loud- < ae =~ | } ) ats Lectures and agri— 
= eee § cultural college 
Bi COUYSES 


This symbol of 
quality is your 
protection. 


- Music-fun-sports 
pyre ea 


SEVYVICES 


"There's a Radiola for every purse” 








RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Sales Offices : 
S Broadway, New York 


¥ bo La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 
a St., San Francisco, Cal, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Making Ice by Electricity i 


EORGE FERGUSON, who lives on _ in the bottom of the refr igerator box, ® 
a farm ten miles from Dayton, O., _ the cooling coils in the upper portion) 
has a refrigerator in his house box, where small ice cubes can bey 
which is shown above. These refrigerators are a boon to hen 
“Nothing unusual,” you say. Just so, wivesin city and country. The house 
but you haven’t given me a chance to tell living in the city has long comple 
the iceman tracking throug 


STRONGEST ]| pm streak ‘of mud acd wala : 


Therefore Safest ; him. The ice-card is forgottey 


times, or the wind blows itd 

Here are the main reasons why -— & . or ms uybe the iceman for 
most ‘farmers, householders and a. ; look for the card. Or maybe 
mechanics demand the TRIMO ‘ F : piece of ice is too large, and @ 
PIPE WRENCH and will accept % : consequence the lid of the ie 
no other. «3 stands partly open, or is ‘br 

Having a rugged steel frame that i. ie ; : off the hinges. The draing 
WILL NOT BREAK, the brutal SS ’> stops up, the roquentiy, a ; 
strength of the TRIMO guarantees a sa scalded out frequently, ete, 
your personal safety when hazard- i On the other hand, the 
ous or tough jobs have to be done. oe ¥ wife in the country has complaix 

You can make a TRIMO last for TRS that she does not have ice, J 
many years because its INSERT ex! j expense is too great in someg 
jaw in the handle can be renewed at me 3 to have ice on the farm. Besi 
small cost when worn. Handy NUT $ ‘ only the Northern states edné 
GUARDS that keep the wrench ae oS, on ice every winter. When! 
adjusted, make the TRIMO an ' natural advantages of the fl 
ideal tool for working in close ; afford a spring-house, this hash 
quarters. ‘ used in place of the ice-box. | 

STEEL handles in eight sizes, 6, anon when you think of the’ stre 
8, 10, 14, 18, 24, 36, and 48 ins.; Always on the job and time required to travel b 
WOOD handles in four sizes, 6, 8, og 
10 & 14 ins. the whole story. The unusual 

At most hardware, plumbing and thing is that George never puts 
mill supply stores. up ice, and never buys it. He 


doesn’t use ice; his refrigerator is 
Tee SES Co. run by electricity supplied from 


MS ‘ Dayton. And the nicest thing 
were: — —— about the refrigerator is that it is 
automatic; nobody needs to turn 

it on or turn it off. 

One of the Ferguson boys had 
heard about electric refrigeration. 
He had read about it and knew 
that a manufacturer had had an 
outfit running for several years 
day and night without repair. 
And you know that when a farm 
boy really gets interested in a 
thing, he usually doesn’t stop until 
he gets one. That’s one reason : 
some farmers have tractors. ‘ cs I th 

These outfits can be had for . ee is 
110-volt current from electric Fe “ 
power lines, and for 32-volt cur- [PR , 
rent from the private storage Bary 
battery plants. They are water ‘ 
cooled or air cooled. If the home : ¥ 
does not have an ample supply of : deta 
murray | water, the outfit can be - 

Phy ox have a good ice- Ice cubes.and frozen desserts for the t 
box; one of these units can be 

placed in the ice compartment, if itislarge and forth to the apeinahelee in § 
enough. In this case the electric motor to the other duties of a-hou 

and pump are placed in the cellar. Onthe receive the electric refrigerator ¥ 

other hand, if you do not have a refrig- thusiasm. The electricity comes my 
erator the electric outfit, as shown in the silent wire day and night. It 18 sam 
picture, can be installed complete. In __ silent, simple, meee It is 10ea® 


this case the entire mechanism is located _ frjgeration. . U. Blas 
e 
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, this hash 
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4 He wanted 
fo give his girl 
ad ride 


f wrote us a bare outline of the 
Td episode himself, and it sounded 
eguch a good yarn that we asked the 
sal paint dealer to dig out all the facts. 
' Itseems David, who is only eighteen, 
a girl who simply couldn't live 
without an auto ride at frequent inter- 
even though the roads in that 
ry require two hands on the 
sei and eyes glued to the ruts. 
| Unfortunately, two elder brothers 
phad girls and David’s Dad had a 
lish idea that he owned the family 
mt anyway, so about the only time 
David could borrow it was before six 
the morning. 
Up the road there lived a retired 
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How David won his car... 
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David, Girl and Car 


hess man who farmed for the 
of it. He owned several cars, 
of which wouldn’t run long 
enc th to get it into 
wn to trade in. 
id, who was a 
fetty good me- 
¢ had looked - 
over and thought 
knew what was 
le trouble. So last 
ummer he made a 


broken-down car. In fact, 

M neighbor was so afraid 

vid Would back out of the 

at he made him haul the 
first thing, 

going into technical 

)Mavid had it running like 

"ty Motor inside of a week. 

ea good, except for 

ae ; but the paint 

awful, And David's girl was 


© he Sandpapered it down to 
MN surface and bought two 


cans of Da-cote Enamel 
from the local paint dealer. 
The girl picked out the 
colors—a handsome blue for the body, 
with black wheels, mud guards and hood. 
It was David’s first attempt at painting, 
but he turned out a masterly job. That’s 
one of the big advantages of Da-cote— 
anyone can put it on perfectly. The skill 
is in the can. Da-cote flows slightly after 
being applied so that all evidences of laps 
or uneven brush marks disappear. This 
is due to the remarkable fineness of 
Da-cote, which is made of a high quality 
Murphy Varnish and the same color pig- 
ments that are used on new cars. 
One coat was enough and next day 
David drove out of the wagon shed the best 
looking car the family had ever owned. 


Enamel! 
4 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


7 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


He had only used up half of his 
Da-cote so while his hand was 
in he slapped acoat onthetractor 
and some of the other farm tools, 
and, as a special favor to his 
mother, he went over the porch 
chairs and refrigerator. You see, 
Da-cote is waterproof so it is a 
perfect finish for anything ex- 
posed to moisture or weather. 


Y this time, David liked painting al- 
most as well a& eating—there really is 
no better fun on a farm. So he bought 
some Da-cote Varnish Stain (Univernish) 
and refinished the floors and trim of the 
living room and hall, including stair treads 
and rail. Da-cote Varnish Stain is a splen- 
did quality of waterproof, quick drying 
Murphy Varnish in natural wood colors 
—oak, mahogany, walnut— also in green. 
Then his sister dug out some old fur- 
niture and finished that. 

Almost before the family realized it, the 
whole house was dressed up like a new 
bungalow. A book called “‘ Doing Things 
with Da-cote,” which we sent David, was 
a big help to them—we shall be glad to 
mail you a free copy—also color cards of 
Da-cote Enamel and Da-cote Varnish Stain. 


| | 
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i { Murphy Varnish Company 
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Side tracking 
LIGHTNING 





Can your barn 
S idetrack 
Lightning? 


IF NOT, it may be 
included in this year’s fire 


losses ! 


LIGHTNING causes 
$50,000,000 fire loss every 
year, mostly in farm 
districts. 


A bolt itdetnaatieid means 
a building saved. 7 


Our book, “Sidetracking 
LIGHTNING” explains 
it. Sent without charge 
the minute you ask for it. 


COPPER ‘& BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway .~ New York 
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OR centuries the parrot has been a 
popular household pet, and for 
various reasons. First of all, it has 
not the nervous temperament of the 
majority of birds and is therefore more 
easily domesticated. And second, it has 
that element of affection that we find 
typified so strongly in the dog—loyalty to 
its master or keeper. A parrot, like a dog, 
will attach itself to one particular person, 
and while it will recognize others and 
meet them on friendly or sociable terms, 
still its caresses are 


The Care of Parrots © 
By Charles H. Cowgill q 
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good talkers they produce, but Ie 
that when I say that the mogt hia 
trained parrot that ever came undec’ 
observation was of a variety that ge 
rarely produced exceptionally good talks. 


Many Kinds of Parrots 


There are over 300 varieties of 
and of this number only a few hapa! 
power of imitation. The most popuad 
these are the Macaw, the Yellowdigi 
the Cuban and.the Gray parrot, 
The 





reserved wholly for 
its keeper. 

The parrot is a 
beautiful bird and 
the most easy of all 
birds to train. It 
readily adapts itself 
to cage life and im- 
mediately proceeds 
to make friends— 
and enemies. Par- 
rots have always 
seemed to me to be 
a combination of wis- 
dom and sauciness. 
At times they will 
regard you as if the 
knowledge of all the 
ages were in their 
keeping, and then in 
a twinkling they will 
throw off their quiet, 
thoughtful manner, 
and start to chatter 
in the most puerile 
and ludicrous fash- 
ion. This combina- 
tion reminds me of 
the owl and mocking- 








Leanora E. Tuttle’s parrots 










largest of the 
family; its plumag 
very gaudy, wi 
beautiful 1 
and marki 
& very mi 








bird. A parrot in a 
quiet, thoughtful attitude can look as 
wise as any owl, and on the other hand it 
can be just as impudent and just as ob- 
noxious as the mocking-bird. 


Teaching the Birds To Talk 


Everybody who contemplates owning a 
parrot naturally wants one that can talk. 
The first question a prospective purchaser 
asks is: “Can it talk?” And right there 
is where people make a grave mistake. To 
get the best results, teach it yourself. Its 
repertoire will thus be of your own choos- 
ing and it will enhance its interest and 
value. A parrot never forgets words or 
phrases that it has once learned, so in 
purchasing a bird that can talk you accept 
the chance of being disappointed with its 
vocabulary. 

There are two kinds of parrots on the 
market—trapped birds, and those that 
are taken from the nest and reared by 
hand. Trapped birds rarely acquire any- 
thing except a wild, hideous shriek. If 
trapped when quite young they might 
eventually talk, but if they do it will only 
be in a limited manner. The young 
birds (the ones that are taken from the 
nest) are the ones that make the truly 
good talkers. 

What kind of parrots make the best 
talkers? This question has been asked 
me thousands of times and I venture to 
say that it will be asked me many thou- 
sands of times more. 

Another question that I have been 
asked countless times is “How do you 
teach a parrot to talk?” All in all, it is 
not so much in the variety of the parrot 
as in the patience and common sense 
shown in the training of it. It is true 
that some varieties are noted for the many 





bird, with irondiy 
jaws, and for thi 
reason _everythiy 
within - its ji 
— be a : 
with metal 
will be 
cally destroy Lh 
may sound ined 
ble, but it is new 
theless true that th 
hardest of nuts m 
easily crushed Is 
tween its powell 
jaws. we 
The Mexican ¥¢ 
low-Heads © an 
garded by maya 
superior to them 
in talking ability bi 
whether “aa tre 
or not ® 
very popular, Thy 
are from ve | 


“= 


14 inches in length and they ate@ 
very beautiful shade of green, wilt 
edges of their wings and tail tippedmm 
a blood red. 8 
The Cuban parrots are much smile 
than the Yellow-Head. Their plumage 
also green, but with markings of Dim 
They make ‘excellent talkers when pi 
erly trained. ae 
The African Gray parrot has mi 
admirers, and for years has held is0m 
chiefly because of its high intellig 
winning ways. It is not so app 
the eye as the more gaud 
varieties, but its beautiful 
scarlet tail clothe it with a distinctions 
must be cultivated to be apprett ii 
is supreme as a whistler, but no 0# 
talker than the rest. ee 
The best way to teach a parrot om 
is to put it in a room by itself anda 
no one near it but its keeper. Al) 
want to say here that a parrot will | a 
more quickly from a woman than ive 
man, and still more quickly from #@ 
When giving-its lesson keep conceawas 
permit no word or combination of wom 
reach its sensitive ears other than t0e® 
the lesson. ’ 
Speak slowly and distinctly and 0 
vary from the stereotyped form 80) 
as a tone or inflection. If the first 
should consist of the sentence. 2S" 
for dad! He’s all right!’ don’t ¢ 
at times to “Hurrah for he BF 
right!” Patience is the most! 
requisite in the teaching of a yo 
to talk. And remember that yo 
rots are like young children—#on 
more quickly and easily — 
Some parrots will begin talking 


Continued on page 49 
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.S. Royal Cord. 


HE makers of Royal Cords 

present these facts and ask 
you to consider where you can 
reasonably expect to find more 
tire service for your money. 


1. Construction 


Royal Cords are built of the new 
Sprayed Rubber and Latex-treated Web 
Cord by the Flat Band Method. 


These three major improvements in 
tire making, developed, patented and 
owned by the United States Rubber 
Company, have added materially to the 





uniform quality and service of these 
famous tires. 


2. Resources 


The rubber plantations and fabric 
mills of this Company provide an 
economic supply of raw materials. Stra- 
tegically located factories and branches 
cut the cost of manufacture and 
distribution. 


3. Quantity production and 
fresh stock 
The confidence of both dealers and 


car owners in Royal Cords insures a 
constant demand and ready sale. 


United States ay Rubber Company 
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Note the filake- 
like, porous form 
of this salt. Wont 
harden; pene- 
trates evenly. 


Salt increases weight 
and production 


Salt supplies the hydrochloric acid on | 


which food digestion depends. Feed 


| one pound Colonial Special Farmer’s | 
| Sale regularly with each one hundred 


pounds of dry feed and in addition 
keep another supply handy all the time. 


| The soft, porous flakes of Colonial 


Special Farmer’s Salt dissolve instantly. 
Wont sift out. Wont cause sore tongue. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 11, AKRON, OHIO 


Boston Buffalo 
Pittsburgh Dallas 


Ww 
TRUTH ABOUT 
SALT,” on feeding, 
meatcuring,etc. Send 
your name and ad- 
dress for Free Copy. 








Special Farmers 
C 


“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 





















































Selling Fat Hogs at Auction 


with what the local buyer offers for 

fat hogs, he ships to market with his 
neighbors co-operatively. If afar western 
farmer isn’t satisfied with the local price, 
he takes his fat hogs to the public auction, 
where they go to the highest bidder. In 
either case, the profits to the seller are 
greater. 

Last year, in the six California counties 
involved in the public auction project, 
1,308 cars of fat ode were sold through 
public auction sales, and it is estimated, 
judging by the prices at Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Chicago, that the people 
who consigned the hogs saved $300,000. 

This public auction idea started in 
California about four years ago, being 
transplanted there from Australia. Results 
in the last few years have been good 
enough to set this plan down as A No. 1. 
Here is what C. M. Conner, county agent 
of Tulare county, Calif., which is one of 
the counties in the project, says: 

“You will note by the western news- 
papers that the prices obtained for hogs 
through the auction sales are somewhat 
higher than the price quoted in Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. You will also 
note, if you will compare the figures of 
the same date, that these prices are con- 
siderably higher than those at Chicago. 

“While we have no accurate figures as 
to the total number of fat hogs sold in 
the county, I think we are safe in saying 
that 80 per cent of the fat hogs are sold 
through these sales. 

“So far as the success of the venture 
goes, it has been pronounced by every 
one who knows the workings of the sales, 
to be the most successful co-operative sell- 
ing scheme that has been devised for some 
time.” 


Highest Bidder Gets the Stock 


The. plan of the public auction is this: 
Each grower sends his fat hogs to the 
auction place. The packers send repre- 
sentatives to the sales, who buy the stock, 
and the farmers are given checks for their 
stock: 

When the owner brings his hogs to the 
sale, they .are unloaded in the weighing 
pen and graded. The prime animals are 
selected, weighed and placed in pen No. 1. 
Hogs of the next class are taken from the 
weighing pen and placed in stall No. 2. 
If there are rough or over-weight sows, 
they are docked and put in a separate pen. 
Thus the buyers are enabled to secure a 
car-lot of uniform hogs. Consequently, 
buyers looking for heavy hogs will pay a 
greater price for them if the car is made 
up of hogs of uniform quality. The same 
rule applies to the buyer who is looking 
for pigs for the slaughtering pen. The 
sullll ciid, ane aglana. At ok seems 
par when advantages are measured. The 
small grower is enabled to reap the bene- 
fits accorded the large grower who ships 


I: a Corn Belt farmer isn’t satisfied 


in car-lots. The middleman is elimi 
A commission of 1 per cent is dedy 
cover the cost of conducting the gale, 

A manager is hired to conduct the 
His duties are to keep in touch withs! 
fluctuating market and the buyets, andi |) 
insure for the farmers top-notch prices fgr | 
their products. When the buyerse | 
an inclination to bid below the markt/ 
price, the manager reserves the priviles | 
of bidding the hogs in and proceed to ghip | 
them to other markets. ou 


Better Hogs, Too 


Packing houses see a great deal of 
in this method of selling hogs, bee 
they can get hogs that are 50 per 
better in quality than they were receiy 
before the sales: were started. 
easily explained. Formerly, the 
sold his hogs to the local man, who 
everything that he had and paid 
set price. He took his hogs to the rail 
and weighed them, delivered them ta 
buyer and drove home. Now, he bm 
his hogs to the hog auction sale and 
them graded. He usually stays for i) 
sale, which occurs around noon; he a 
top hogs—that is, well-finished ogs— | 
bring more than his unfinished hogs ami) 
he goes home with the idea thai 
time he is going to have his hogs 
best pen. He finishes his hogs propery, | 
brings them to the next sale, secures i I 
top price and it, has the same incentiy 
winning a prize at a fair. 

There was one case where a man DN 
25 hogs to the sale and it was explana) 
to him that his hogs were not of thet 

uality, hence they could not go m 
the best hogs. He looked over the 
and finally agreed to the classifical 
but of course raised considerable obj 
tion, and said that he would have notimg), 
more to do with the auction system 
selling; but he came back at the next 
with a bunch of better hogs. He 
to realize that there was a differe 
hogs. He became a booster for % 
method of selling. 


Sulphur Did It 


I will give the readers a little experiene), 
that I had some years ago while expar |, 
menting with sulphur to kill lice om oo) 
By rubbing the sulphur on those p 
affected by lice I got them all. Ab@®) 
same time I thought I would It 
trial for grubs on cattle: By D 
sulphur over those parts where the 
in hiding, and by getting the sdlp 
the holes, the grubs are soon & 
find it is far better than the Ker 
treatment, is easier to apply and 
not remove the hair from nimals 
I have also used a mixture of sulpe 
and crude oil for mange on horses; #8 
it is properly applied it will do 
North Dakota. 
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Is a Saving of 


$50% Interesting to you? 


AR you using this Catalogue? Do 
“you and your family use every 
opportunity for saving money that 
this book has brought into your home? 


Try This Plan for Saving 
Every time you need to buy -any- 
thing for your own personal use, for 
the family or the home, look it up in 
_ Ward’s Catalogue. Take advantage 
of the saving. i 
Then keep a list of everything you 
buy and the amount you saved. Thou- 
sands of our customers do this, and 
frequently they write us, “‘ My savings 
i buying at Ward’s amount to at 
least $50.00 cash each season.” 


How Ward’s Low 
Prices Are Made for You 


Sixty million dollars’ worth of goods 

have been bought for this book— 

t for cash in large quantities to 

_ ‘et the lowest prices. Frequently we 

buy 100,000 pairs of shoes in one order 
to get a lower price. 

And at Ward’s the savings made by 
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our big buying, through our buying 
for cash, these savings are yours— 
always yours. 


Always Compare Quality 


as Well as Price 


In gathering our vast assortments 
of merchandise, our buyers search the 
markets of the world for low prices. 
But only for low prices on goods of 
standard quality. We never buy goods 
to offer you unless they are the kind 
of goods that will stand inspection and 
use—the kind that will hold your good 
will. At Ward’s “we never sacrifice’ 
quality to make a low price.” We 
offer no “price baits.” 


Use Your Catalogue— 
Save Money Every Month 


You have a copy of this Catalogue. 
Use it for everything you need to buy. 
Ordering each month from Ward’s 
means a monthly saving. $50.00 in 
cash will soon be saved if you use your 
catalogue for everything you buy. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Your Orders Are Shipped 
Within 24 Hours 


Your order will be shipped 
within 24 hours. We appreciate 
your orders at Ward’s and we 
give your orders immediate at- 
tention. 

But more than this—one of 
our six big houses is near you. 
Just consider how much less 
time it takes for your letter to 
reach us—how much less time 
for your goods to get to you 
and how much less the cost of 
transportation. It is quicker 
and cheaper to order from 
Ward’s. 


-Montgométy Ward &Co_ 
The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
| Gticago Kansas City St. Paul_~—Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif, __ Fort Worth 




































































AIADDING® 


You can buy all the ~@; 
materials foracom- 
plete home direct from 






the manufacturer 
seve four profits on 
hardware and labor. 






| Living room, dining 
* room, 2 bedrooms, 

kitchen, bath. 4 other 
& come with 


Ga Fan fas Gains the alcoves 











Living room, dining 
room, kitchen, three 
rooms, with bath room 
opening into hall. Cased 
= livin, = 
a 


Story and a half semi- 
bungalow, with second 

floor available for two 
e bedrooms. Two excel- 
lent fioor plana = 
are shown in Free 


Large living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen, pantry, 
three bedrooms, clothes | 
closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase and rear porch, #= 
Four bedroom plan at same price. Fy 








full "A first and second 
floors, 14'x22' living room, 
» large dining room, large 
kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bath, 

linen and clothes closets. 











Dutch Colonial for - 


wide inside lots or nar- 
row corner lots., Full,& 


ceiling heights entire second 

floor, sewing room, col- 

umned, inset front entrance. | om 

Price inctudes all limber cut fo cut to = Dighest pest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, 


glass, paint, hardware, lat © eS with com- 
te instructions and drawin Sean So your station. 


ermanent Homes—NOT les to choose 
from. Write yet _ oe or FREE 





Money-Saving Catalo: o S72. 
The ALADDIN “Co. MICHIGAN 
Wilmington, NorthCarolina; Portiand, Ore. ; Toronto, Ont. 








. FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
we narrow FS, 


he » cele to to at 


an, 
Catalog bustneted, in tn elok Ire. 


SAVE HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 83 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 50 Years. 
_ Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 
Telis the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards, If you want Paint, write me, it now. 
Ican save youmoney. Sutisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OR several years farmers in all sec- 

tions have n complaining about 

having to sell for less than the cost 
of production. Farmers’ organizations, 
agricultural colleges, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and many 
other agencies have been busy making 
surveys and issuing reports showing how 
high costs have been. Many men have 
seemed to think that there was some 
magic in cost figures that would bring 





there were enough for all wy, 
would not have any more value 
As it is, the man who wants the things, 
most—or rather, the man who % 
the most for it—is the one who 

But if there’s more than he wap 
next man gets a chance, and both my 
buy at what the second man is willingy 
pay—if there is just enough for thet. 
of them. 

The same haa | can 

in 























prices up to where they “ought’’ to be. right along down the line whet “ 
Let us see what are the facts in the case. are three men in the market or 3,00 0, 
The secretary of € price re 
an eastern milk pro- will be about wh 
ducers’ association the last map 
was talking to a have last al 
farmer audience not fied is willing | @ 
many weeks ago— pay. He iskng 
and talking straight as the “margin 
from the shoulder. consumer, 
“Those dairymen That’s what j 
up north of us known as the 
have been hard hit of supply and & 
by over-production, mand. Tt may 
Their market is a cruel law, but 
flooded, they can’t happens ri 
possibly make ends hard fact. 
meet, and lots of It doesn’t male 
them are offering : a bit of diff 
their cows at prices A lady was planting potatoes and whether the a 
that sound like bar- wrapping each piece in tissue paper. apples, for ex 
gains to you men. A man saw her and asked, ‘‘Why are is twice as 
“Don’t buy any you doing that?” usual or onl 
more cows. I called She answered: ‘To keep the dirt as big—all ¢ 
this meeting here” out of their eyes” ples that are iad 
tonight especially to market will 
to bring you this urchasers at 


word. Our own market is getting all the 
milk it. will take at present prices, We’ ve 
been getting satisfactory prices for our 
product, compared with the low prices 
the producers over in the next milkshed 
are getting. Now I’m giving you men 
fair warning. If you go ahead and buy 
a lot of these cheap cows from the outside 
it’s going to be a decidedly expensive in- 
vestment for you. 

“Hold down. your production this fall 
and winter to about what you produced 
last year, and we'll be able to sell it for 
you at a fair price. Buy a lot more cows, 
increase your milk production correspond- 
ingly, and you'll have a big surplus. 

“And one other thing. Don’t expect 
any price rise this fall. I know feed is 
$10 a ton more than last year, and labor is 
as high as ever. But I’m telling you right 
now there isn’t going to be any increase. 

“Let me repeat: Don’t buy. a big 
bunch of additional cows. Don’t increase 
production much above last year. Or— 
mark my words—milk prices will come 
down with a mighty unpleasant jar.’ 


Minus the Hot Air 


There you have some real honest-to- 
goodness economic theory in its working 
clothes. There’s no hot air about ‘‘cost- 
of-production” in that talk. Feed prices 
have gone up, but that hasn’t got a thing 
to do with milk prices—unless it results 
in less milk going to market. 

That is, milk prices do not depend upon 
cost of production, but upon the quantity 
of milk offered for sale. 

The man who buys your product 
doesn’t care three whoops what your 
costs were—it doesn’t make any difference 
whether it’s milk or meat/peanuts or pork, 
wheat or wool. He is out to get as much 
as he can for as little as he can. 

There are millions of consumers all want- 
ing things to eat and wear and enjoy. 
And there aren’t enough things to give 


every one all he wants of everything. oat 


price. Jf there are only a few appleste 
price will be high. Only those person 
who are willing to pay the most for apj 
will be able to get them. -If there amy 
lot of apples the price will be low. 
because apples are so plentiful that@ 
those who aren’t willing to pay much fr 
them are able to buy some. And thepi 
that they pay will tend to set the pie 
that every one pays. 


What Makes the Price? 


That’s how the final market price 80} 
tained. It’s simply the price at which ap 
- and demand are equal. 

Now this looks as if costs haven't alr 
thing to do with prices, Costs do aie 
the price—when they make the prod 
change his volume of production. 

If feed costs were low, and you? 
making a lot of money growing ne 
what would you do? Ten to one, . 
year you would grow more ic 
would a great many other hog 
And when all the extra hogs 
reach market, prices would go 
because of the low costs of the year bel 

Or if costs were high, and you We 
losing money on hogs, what more nal’ 
than to breed fewer sows for the na 
year? And when later that action Sa 
and similar action by thousands 
breeders, showed up in a f 
receipts of hogs at the m 
would rise—in response to the : 
of the year before. a) 

“Now all this sounds perfectly obviols 
and as simple as A B C,” I hear some®™ 
observe. “How did cost fi ever com 
to be used in the sense that they 
anyway?” 

To answer that question we'll h 
go back a bit into ancient history . 
ore the war farmers knew little'and: 
less about cost-of-production 
knew when they were making mo! 
when they were not; and, save #0 


Continued on page 66 
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ame YOUR NEXT BATTERY 
Price? | HAVE you made up your mind what battery you 
will buy when your present one “ceases firing”? 
ts havea The right choice will make a good deal of differ- 


Costs a ence in your comfort and your purse. 




















cet price is 
ce at which sup) 


uction. 


ond ae Get an Exide and you will find: First, that the 

wh, np price is low. Second, that the Exide stays on its job 

on beg in your car instead of on an expensive repair bench. 

he Sear ball Third, that the Exide lasts a long time. And last, 

pad; you wert ° * ° ' ° 

t more mil that because of these things your Exide will prove 
or | e 

‘action by | an outright economy. 

isan 

: . off di . 

ne ae THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 

the high costs In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


rfectly obvi FOR RADIO 
hear aay There is a complete line of highly efficient Exide Radio Batteries for sale at all Exide 
ae they hl Service Stations and radio dealers throughout the country 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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HAMPION is outselling 
throughout the world be- 
cause it is the better spark plug. 


It is better because of its un- 
breakable double-ribbed silli- 
manite core, its special alloy 
electrodes, and its two-piece 
construction which is gas-tight 
and allows the plug to be taken 
apart for cleaning. 


and a real saving in oil and gas. 






More than 95,000 dealers sell 
Champions. Champion X for 
Fords is 60 cents. Blue Box 
for all other cars, 75 cents. 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 
cents.) Insiston Champions. 









Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


nd Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, 
im Led. Windsor, Ont. 









Champion 
X is the 
standard 
ag lug 
or Ford 
Cars and 
Trucks and 
Fordson 
Tractors. 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 











A full set of Champions at least | 
once a year means more power | 
and speed, better acceleration | 
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back wheels and axle of a wagon. The 

reach is replaced with a pole made of 
the trunk of a small oak tree. The box is 
the same width as a regular wagon-box so 
that it will fit in between the stakes. The 
front end of the box is held down with a 
long bolt which passes through the bottom 
of the box, the hound plates and the pole; 
thus one bolt does two jobs. The box is 


r JHE seeder cart shown is made of the 


The Home-Made Seeder Cart 






five feet long and 20 inches deep, 
wagon rod is used to keep the sides from 
spreading and to hold the end in 
place. One good thing about this aa 
when you are through seeding you wi) : 
have to take it apart to get the wheels for | 
your wagon. This means a little workha} 

it is better than pulling the outfit inj 
some corner of the barnyard and leaving im 
it there for the rest of the year. ; 


Hd. 





UT growers have been scolding the 
Orchard Editor for several years for 
hanging on to the old method of grafting, 
and the use of grafting wax. Instead of 
grafting wax, simply use paraffin, they say. 
The Bureau of Plant Industry, in a 
recent letter to the Orchard Editor points 
out that paraffin is not used widely as yet; 
is in the experimental stage; and that 
when exposed to freezing weather early in 
spring, the paraffin cracks and peels off, 


New Paraffin Grafting Method 


when it is handled after it is cold. Inthe} 
ease of grafting wax, the cloth or twin 
may be soaked in the melted material, an} 
handled and kept indefinitely, and at th} 
end of which time the ball may be warmal} 
and used as if it were freshly made. The} 
question of what kind of tree it is going 
be used on is not so much a question a) 
the method of applying the material, ~} 
“After paraffin is applied to a tigi 
often the swaying of the tree will cai} 






































making it necessary to do the work over. 
There is a considerable saving of labor, 
however, when everything goes right. 

As we see it, paraffin should be used on 
a small scale for a while yet. Its effective- 
ness depends entirely ‘on its remaining 
unbroken, and since it does not adhere 
firmly, it will peel if cracks occur. For 
early spring use on apples the Bureau ad- 
vises the use of paraffin with a melting 
point of not over 40° to 45° C. (That 
would be 104° to 113° F., wouldn’t it, 
class? 

The Georgia Experiment Station has 
tested paraffin for grafting and J.G. Wood- 
roof, Assistant Horticulturist, reports: 

“Paraffin can not be used as a complete 
substitute for standard grafting wax. 
First, because of its consistency; neither 
grafting twine, grafting cloth nor ting 
paper, .can successfully be made with 
paraffin. Because of the brittleness of the 
paraffin, it will break and crumble off 








the material to crack and cause expe 
and: sometimes it will actually 
Grafting wax is elastic enough to 
small stresses and strains and veé 













very sel¢ 
cracks (if it has been made p 
There is a semi-hard state in grafting 
that is very advantageous, but this 
— in plain paraffin. The addition 
ubricating oil to paraffin was designens 
remedy this fault of the paraffin, anda 
a certain extent, but even so it doe 
equal that of standard grafting wax 
“The reason why paraffin is used Wa 
ever a = because of = price. Y 
pound of graiting wax cos OEY 
much as four pounds of paraffin.” 
We take it that Dr. Robert T.j 
is the man who first trotted out 
method. Nut growing is a hobt 
Dr. Morris. By profession he is 2.8 
The sketches above show the va 
steps in the new grafting method. § 
isn’t it? , 
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For TEN YEARS -DEPENDABLE 


Exceptional dependability has been a char- 
acteristic of Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
since the day the first of these sturdy cars 
was marketed. 


Not once in a decade has it failed to uphold 
and enhance its reputation for faithful per- 
formance. 


The reason for its consistent goodness and 
continued betterment points directly back 
to the ideals of the founders. 


Instead of fluctuating between an endless 
series of annual models, they determined to 


concentrate on the perfection of a single 
chassis. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car today is the 
embodiment of that ideal—an ideal that will 
endure as long as the institution itself. 


Donose BrotHers Derroir 


Donce BrotTwers (Canana) | umitren 
WALKERVILLE, ONTAR 














410 Brides St Harpton, lowa 


above con: 
, 10 Spirea Van Houttei 


ion wo! 


aterer. A co! 
1 ask for it. Other wonderful 


1925 Ferris 
Catalog 


The finest catal 

I ever prin 
shows nursery stock, 
ornamenta! ghrybs 
ois trees, a 


oo all 2 actutl 
al 


low prices, certs . 
collections a - 


scape plan 

we ‘ond cat 
farm grounds. 

Write now to get this 

catalog early 

to sond your. order 


FERRIS NURSERY this spring de- 
livery. 
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FREE SAMPLES 


RASS. » SEED 
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A Few Months, Then Beau 


By Mrs. M. N. Wilcox 
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HEN I observed my house, after 
I had an extra room built on the 


end, I was disap- 
pointed. The house seemed 
too long for the width. But 
the room I had to have, so I 
proceeded to eliminate, as 
much as possible, the bare, 
unbroken length. 

As May was rather late to 
start a flower garden, I de- 
cided I -must plant some- 
thing that would germinate 
quickly, and grow rapidly. 
The first thing that came to 
my mind was amarantus, 
for there is no annual I 
know of that will make a 
quicker growth, and be as 
attractive in so short a time. 
Some varieties grow very 
tall, so the best place for 
them is against the house, 
where they may be pro- 
tected, asthe branches are 
easily broken. I always 
transplant my amarantus, 


A charming addition to the p 

garden is the physostegia, or falgg 
head. It is “eo 
covered in midsumm 
long spikes of rosy 
clear white tubi isa 
and these last severa 
The blooming seas 
be prolonged until] 
breaking off the D 
soon as they begix 
This plant for 
bushes three or four 
height, stooling ow 
from the root and§ 
out tall stems. Hag 
has a distinct set @ 
all firmly interlogk 
gether, but they ma 
be separated. 

The physostegai 
will practically tg 
itself after once sg vt 
the flower crop igj 
assured. It is note 
as to soil, but m 


sunny location. 


for then I can have them in A close-up of physostegia may easily be 


just the location I desire. 


Here and there I placed a plant of Nic- 
otiana. The Nicotiana plants have large 


leaves, and lovely white flowers 
that are as fragrant as the tube- 
rose. The light green leaves quick- 
ly fill up bare spots, and are at 
home in the hottest sun. 

I transplanted carefully a clump 
of pink cannas that had been 
moved. I put them by the 
kitchen door, handy to receive the 
wash water (but no dish water), 
and how they did grow! 

In front of the amarantus, I 
planted some helichrysum, or 
everlastings. These make neat, 
bushy plants, well supplied with 
attractive, clover-like flowers, in 
the different shades of red and 
yellow. They not only help 
beautify the yard in the summer 
but will also decorate the house 
during the bleak snows of winter. 
If gathered in the bud, and hung 
head downward in the dark, they 
will dry without losing their color. 

At the end of the house I trans- 
planted a golden-glow, and filled 
in the rest of the space with lark- 
spurs (white arfd pink) and snap- 
dragons. Both of these plants 
may be moved quite easily when 
small. 

On two of the posts oi the arbor 
I put the cardinal climber vine, 


and before frost it covered every- 


thing bare within reach. 


A brilliant bed of physostegia 


seed but will not ‘) 
til the second season. A packell 


will produce enough plants that yo 








7 if ty sag 
After the flowers grew 


give some away to yourne 
There are a great many pe 
that can be started in @ 
from seeds. Peren: 

to care for. 


Maple sirup for bucky 


doesn’t “just happea the 


of sap depends on t 


Paul Herbert, Michigan 3 


ment Station, ‘has just W 
some charts to show t 
duction of sirup per 


and down with the amount®: 


fall (this means snow | 
the months of February, 
May, and October. 
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roducts that are 
surfaced to endure 
bring daily satisfaction 
to their users — daily 
praise to their makers 


« 
LL it last?” This should be the final question 
of the maker, the first question of the buyer, of a 
useful product, Longer life of any article gives added 
Ue to the material and labor put into it—and human 


601 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1925 
manufacture is not to be exalted above dependable 
manufacture. Our industrial reputation depends on 
holding these aims together. Products that are surfaced 
to endure—as by the use of paint and varnish— bring 


“ergyisno moretobewasted save THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. ailysatisfactiontotheirusers 


wood ori veni A co-operative movement by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products daily prai ) their makers. 
oe Ingenious and services conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. da yprese t 





For safety’s sake 
equip your car with a 
teli able Lestaunees. { 
Ask for a 
Schwarze—a signal 
built with every em- 
bodiment of precau- 
ti Brackets to fit 
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Free Catalog in colors explains 
—_ how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 


any ya 
Rtoday. 
Electric Wheel Ce. 
12 Elm St., Quincy, ills, 





as IT FROM THE 
G<ACTORY DIRECT “Saved 25c “iy 


30c a Rod,” 


Jos. L. Beelman, 
Be kitory. vem 


“4 saved 20c a 
declares John J. heer, 
Defiance, Ohio. 


Kitselman Galvanized Fence and 

Kitselman Rail Steel Posts cost less; last 

ager ;save time, labor and e nse in 
ing. 100 styles and heights of Fence; 

Posts for every purpose. 

Direct From Factory to Farm 
We Pay the Freight 

Write now—tod + pater fl our R. 9. FREE 

Catal ney with real money-sa val- 

ues in a and e wenee. 

Gates, Steel Barbed Wire. 

KITSELMAN BROS. I 241 MUNCIE, IN INDIANA 


America’s Oldest Fence Manufactu 











SAVE ee. BUILDINGS: 


r FACTORY 
PRIC ES 
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A Corner Flower-Bed ~ 


By Ann K FRobinson 





HY not turn that scraggly place 

under the old tree in the fence 

corner into a beauty-spot by build- 
ing a rock bed-and planting it with wild 
flowers? I did that iast spring, but fall 
does just as well. 

I loosened the ground as for gardening, 
and placed on top of it stones about the 
size of a hat, and just about touching each 
other. Then I filled dirt in between them 
to half their height. I was careful that 
all crevices were filled and that no air- 
holes were left to hinder the upward travel 
of moisture. This is important, as all 
roots must have direct connection with 
Mother Earth. 

1 I put on a layer of slightly smaller 
stones between the larger ones, pressing 
them down well, and adding more of my 
good rich loam. When I was through, a 
few jagged points worried me, until I 
thought what nice trellises they would 
make for some delicate vine. 

Towards the back, I placed the taller 
plants—rhododendron, tiger-lily, lady’s- 
slipper, and wild flowers transplanted from 
the woods. Even a skunk-cabbage, which 
is _—— in spite of its name, will look 
well. 


Ferns for Shady Places 


There are many varieties of ferns you 
can use, from those that grow two feet 
tall, to the tiny fronds that spread over 
the ground star fashion. You can get 
ferns from the woods. 

Toward the front of Be bed have 
May-apple, Jak esha Ipit, adder’s- 
tongue, squirrel-corn, b root,) wood- 
lily, or of the frail, dainty wild flowers 
to be had for the getting. Wild violets 
grow splendidly among rocks. The com- 


mon blue ones are the most popu 
they are so cheerful, but you can hay 
of the white and yellow ones oat 
will have to watch so that y 
crowd everything else out in a year 
Put in a cowslip, a catnip and a min 
and a few mountain-tea plants th 
such prétty bright berries. 
everything is as you want it, add a: 
two, the lovely arbutus, ivy, laur 
of the vines Nature uses for carp vs 
poses. And see if you can get a little 
to cling down among the deeper 
Bulbs for Spring Blooms 
Slip in a few bulbs for yep 
blooming. They will have had hel 
son in plenty of time for the root p 
grow; the darling little crocus is up| 
the snow is gone, and daffodils ay 
bloom before the woolly fern fre 
uncurled. Re 
A rock bed can be made in stror 
light, using, of course, flowers th t th 
in the open. Here the choice of 7 
almost unlimited; any low-growing p 
that is friendly with the sun does. 
Use portulaca, or candytuft, or pansie 
cultivated daisies, or ice-plant, w 
sounding name is so restful on al 
In my corner I saw late tulips lord 
over the modest pansy; they held ¢ 
heads high while their day las 
when finally they faded, ‘the 
pansies covered the bed with their lo ov 
ness, and dainty light-green poppy fal 
was showing. . 
Leave bulbs in the ground all 
they will take care of themselves af 
the earliest to bloom in the spring, @ 
lessly lifting their cheerful little faces 
cold March blast. q 


i 





Volunteer Sunflowers 


HE mistake often is made of following 
sunflowers with a grain crop. When 
this is done, there is no way of keeping the 
volunteer plants in control and they grow 
undisturbed in the oats or barley or wheat, 
to the great detriment of the crop. 
The number of volunteer sunflowers 
may be held in check, of course, by har- 








Sunflowers injured this grain crop 
vesting the silage crop before the sun- 
flower seeds get ripe. But to guard 
against a situation approaching that which 
is shown in the photograph, it is best to 
turn the land into field 
following sunflowers and continue cul- 
tivation as far into the growing season 
as it is possible to get through the rows. 
Even under such conditions there will be 
many sunflower plants that get a start in 
the hills with the corn where the cultiva- 
tor can not get at them. Such plants, if 
left to mature, will scatter large quantities 
of seed and the succeeding crop also will 


corn the year, 


have quite a few sunflowers mixed W 
About the only way to do, if one wa 
to complete the work of eradicatic 
go through the field as the blos 
forming and sever the stocks all ta oN 
the base with a large sharp knife. 0. 
% 


Silage and Sour Soil 


I am not disputing the idea that) 
makes acid manure. I believe i 
true, for we all know that 
through a chemical process, 
uite reasonable that this chemical 
should be passed on to the soil, bee 
know that manure loses its ple 
heating or lying in the barnyard i 
weather. 
The silo is not such a crimina 
that we should pass the 
annihilation upon it, but 
nizing its good points we 
recognize its faults and use it ¢ 
the good points outweigh the fau 


‘ 


Mending Tubes o 4 
Milking-Machiné 


When the rubber tube on ro! 
machine leaks air, and we do mi 
new part on hand, we use ro 
vulcanizer intended for automo 
These little outfits are known, 
minute vulcanizers, and have § 
heating elements and vules 
all ready to make the re on. 
tubes or inflations in a jiffy. “7 py 
inch long can easily be me 
repaired part will outlast the 
fe ber ke: J. las 


nds 


ak 
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Paint-Varni 
~ Brushes" 


HIS is the famous “James Way” farm of W. D. James, and 
the experimental farm of the dairying experts and farm 
architects of the James Manufacturing Co. who have specified 


Sun-Proof 


Paint 


as the surest protection against building depreciation. Sun-Proof 
paint gives your building a tough paint hide that keeps out moisture, 
rot and decay and saves repair bills. Longest dry, hot spells—coldest 
extremes of weather—wettest seasons or heaviest snow and ice will 
not cause blistering, cracking, checking or peeling. It is economical 
because a gallon covers a greater square footage than most other 
quality paints, and because you will need to paint less often. 


Whatever you need—-Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes—the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters 


"Guide toBetter Homes” 
sent you free. Equal in informa- 
tion to any five dollar book 
on home furnishing and 
decoration. Write Dept. 
F, today. 
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Canada 


where Dairy Sines prosper 


pill be | 


| OS ARNT | 


~—Ler: 


Western Canada, blessed with low- 
priced fertile land, a favorable 
climate and an abundance of pure 
water offers remarkable opportunites 
to experienced dairy farmers. 


The rich fertile soil on which nutri- 
tious grasses and feed of all kinds 
grow profusely, can be purchased at 
an average of $20 an acre—with free 
use of the land for a year and then 
35 years to pay. The yearly payment 
on an average 160-acre farm is only 
$195.30. Think of it. 


Cash is paid for all dairy ucts, most 
‘i elite ten cned in the tax y cities. Since 
1900 the value of Canada’s dairy ny 
Caan dary farmers put $4 "534.04 

ian armers 
pu 


iipasaiieintaeasinh can put your 
ho Ss OE Dement, earalans presaace 
can double 
Rickie pourpoene oan same invest- 
ment. Both i and non-irrigated lands 
are available. Investigate now. Send the 
coupon for full information and details about 
: trips at reduced fares. 

t now. 








M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Colonization 
Dept. 2003, Canadian Pacific Railway Depot 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

I am interested in learning more about: 

0 Prairie Provinces of Canada. 

CO) Irrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta. 

© Business and Industrial Opportunities in 

Western Canada. 


My Name... 
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BE THE FIRST TO USE 
SMOOTH-ON No.! 


for the saving! 
SMOOTH-ON stops leaks in 
se an guar ctoea OE 

gear cases, 
: i radiators, tanks, 
water, gas and steam. pipes, etc., 
in one simple A 
ts, nuts, gi 

. from 


Needed everywhere and when 
used as directed makes big savings 


and stops many nuisances. 

Repair Book FREE if 

you mention this maga- 

zine. 

Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 6-oz., 
1 or 5-lb, tin at nearest hard- 
ware store, 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 


corer 








Home-Made Water Systef 


By Stanley Russell 


needed quite a bit of care. A 

small gas-engine used as the source 
of power pumped water to a supply tank 
in the attic. From this supply the water 
was piped to the farm buildings and feed 
lots. The engine could not be operated 
by the women at the house, and at times 
the supply became low when the men 
were not about the place. 

Electric water pumps suitable for at- 
taching to our farm lighting plant were in- 
vestigated. An electric system would 
have cost from $150 to $250. An elec- 
trically-operated system was then planned 
and installed, at an expense of $52, which 
is automatic in operation, and has proven 
itself dependable. 

The plan may be followed on any farm 
where the current 


Or old water system was one that 


strap from slipping down. To qf 
end of strap iron E is fastened the 
a door spring which is slightly gty 
and attached to strap iron F thre 
from its outer end. 2 
A wire extension was fastened. 
handle of knife-switch, C, and 
encircle rod D between the 
through its upper end. Two 
wood were cut twelve inches lo 
hole was drilled in each, large ey 
allow the lower end of rod D to k 
slipped through them. Betwee 
strips of wood were clamped 
gallon fruit jars. (See the sketch): 
combination serves as a float whi 
operation, slips up and down on} 
raising and lowering the rod by ce 
contact with clamps GandG, 7 
The knife 5 





of the farm electric 
plant is available, 
roe the plant 
e enough to 
ule a motor up 
to one-quarter of a 
horse-power. 


How We Built It 


The system is com- 
posed of two prin- 
cipal sections, the 
pumping unit at 
the well, and the 
float-switch control 
which is mounted 
on the supply tank 
wherever it may 
be placed. 

A tank of any 
size can be used asa 
supply, but one of 
small capacity is to 
be preferred, as the 
water keeps fresher 
in the smaller tank. 
This is because it 
is pumped in from 
the well more often. 

A quarter horse- 
power motor was 
mounted on a base 
of hardwood, to- 
gether with an or- 
dinary B any p jack. 
The pulley on the 
jack was cha 
to suit the of * 
the motor. The 





’ C was tonnest 
that en 
current g 
motor aa - 
through thisgy 
thus making} 
possible for th 
tor to run W 
this switen 0 
being closed, 
the water le : 
the tank, the 
slips down he 
D until it 
against the 
clamp G., 
lowers f 
takes with itt 
until the 
pass center. 
the rod reach 
point, the 
close switch G 
a snap by q@ 
lowering ots 
soon as 
is closed the i 
at the welhs 
pumping. ' 
water rises i 
tank, the float 

up along od J 
tl it comes 
the upper clat 
The switch is 

uickly open 
the motor. 
pumping. 
water is 








one fitted was of the 

right size to operate the force pump at 
a speed of 40 strokes per minute. e 
pumping unit was then ready to be con- 
nected to the wiring of the lighting Ae 
The action of the motor is controlled by 
pe automatically-operated switch at the 

ly tank. 

e automatic switch control was at- 
tached to the tank as shown. It was made 
from material found about the farm. The 
main part, or frame, was made from a 

iece of strap iron one-quarter-inch thick. 
This frame was cut one inch wide and 
five feet long. The upper part of this 
frame, which extends from A to B, is 
fastened to a section of board 1 x 6 x 9 
inches. 
Knife Switch Needed 
rp ng prey agp plone cara 
a six-inch strap iron, E, was firmly 
three inches of which extended ether way 
from the frame. To one end of strap iron 
E, is hinged a light strap iron, F, in the 
end of which is a hole for the quarter-inch 


_rod, D. A pin through the rod keeps the 


ered in th 4 

the process is repeated. 3 
you are careful in installing th 
tem, it will take care of the water st 
The system requires no attention ¢ 
occasional oiling of the motor 
Our system works so well 

my neighbors have asked me to. 
similar systems for them. a 


When you plant your beans, peas 
squash, cucumbers, waterme 
cantaloupes, why not plant a hive‘ 
Many vegetables fail to set 
there were no bees to car 
pollen to the blooms. 
reaped in vegetables, the hone 
than pay for the care exper 
bees. If more is raised than the fat 
use, it can readily be sold if pt 
attractive containers, The e 
simple and inexpensive, - one | 
hives. Your agricultural ¢ 
se: artment_ of Agriculture, ull 
tins giving all the nece ‘ 
can It is worth trying. Mrs. d= 
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Low-cost Transportation 


ut i i i 


The Million Dollar Motor of the 
Car for the Millions 


More than a million dollars’ worth of special machinery, tools and equipment is used 
exclusively in the production of the new Star Motor — the highest grade motor in 
a low-priced car. 


No motor car is any better than its motor, therefore supremacy in motor quality 
insures superior satisfaction to owners. 


To appreciate fully the numerous points of superiority of this motor it must be seen 
and operated in a Star Car. 


Ask the nearest Star Dealer to show you the Star Car and demonstrate it, Check the 
following features of the new Star Motor against all other motors, either in the low 
or high-priced fields; then you will realize the Star Motor’s exceptional value. Ride 
behind it and your anticipations of unusual efficiency will be more than met. “ 


Outstanding Points of Star Superiority 


Honed Cylinders Double Adjustment Carburetor 
Lapped Piston Pins . Vacuum Fuel Feed 

Silent Chain Drive Gas Tank at Rear 

Alluminum Alloy Pistons Hot Spot Manifold 

Bronze Bushed Rods Removable Valve Guides 

Mirror Finished Bearings 100% Machined Fly Wheel 

Forced Feed Lubrication Fitted to one ten-thousandth of an inch 


STAR CAR PRICES—f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


Touring $540 Roadster $540 Coupe $715 2-door Sedan $750 
4-door Sedan $820 Commercial Chassis $445 


| DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
| PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. + LANSING, MICH. + OAKLAND, CAL. - TORONTO, ONT. 
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News Notes from Washington 


Deidunisinaatel 


y 
Frederic William Wile 


note, and that is one of the re 





he will strike it. He sticks re 





OUR correspondent heard a dis- or 
tinguished member of the Admin- i 
istration call President Coolidge’s 

Agricultural Commission a well-intentioned but “befuddled”’ body. 

At this writing (early February) it would seem as if the moun- 
tain had labored but to bring forth a mouse. And, unless Con- 
gress gets an unwonted move on, even the mouse, as far as this 
session is concerned, has little chance of developing into much 
of a rodent. 

The Vermont farm boy, who will become President of the 
United States in his own right on March 4, leaves no doubt in 
the minds of visitors that Congress’s dilly-dallying disgusts and 
displeases him. No one can contend that Mr. Coolidge has not 
done his utmost. It is his function to recOmmend and urge. It 
is the job of Congress to legislate. 

The other day, conferring with newspaper correspondents at 
the White House, the President plainly indicated his impatience 
with farm spokesmen on Capitol Hill. He pointed out that the 
agricultural committees of both Houses are made up of men from 
farming states, and that if they 


AW, 
once adopted, and his devotion 
my and tax reform has been leech-like, from the day he eu 
the White House. Hark back to all Coolidge pronounceméntey 


acts thus far. You will find that economy colors every one aft} 
He means it to be the hall-mark gy 


without exception. 
administration. aa 
One of the primary reasons the President wants another «A 
armament conference is that it will drastically redone 
expenditure in the U.S. A. kg 


codon 


HAT son or daughter of the soil can tell Washing 

spondents the exact meaning of the term “chopping @ 
Senator Tom Heflin, of Alabama, he of stentorian voice an 
vest, used it in debate the other day. We townsmen hay 
heard of planting and picking cotton, but “chopping co 
’ new oneonus Wepe 





aren’t sufficiently interested to 
push rural legislation, he and 
the country at large must con- 
clude there isn’t any need for 
such. And, Mr. Coolidge in- 
ferred, that is that. 


snebbemcs 


I SUPPOSE it is the first 
time on record that the 
same Senator who is chairman 
of the high and mighty Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations— 
the blue ribbon of Congress— 
is also an earnest advocate of 
farming interests. That is the 
double réle enacted by Senator 
“Bill” Borah, the fighting De- 
mosthenes from Idaho. 

In and out of season Borah 
preaches the necessity of more 
serious congressional attention 
to the needs of the agricultural 
West. In a striking article in 
a recent number of one of the 
magazines, Borah expressed 
the hope that the Coolidge 
farm commission’s recommen- 
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enlightenment. [If the pu 
ae correspondents will simply, 
dress Farm Jouraae a 
Service, enclosing a: Jag 
stamp in each case, we W * 
happy to tell them all ah 
it. Any man, woman, ordi 
living south of Virginia oni 
probably do the same- 
Editor] ; 
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ISMISSAL of governmes 

Gs to give effect 
the Coolidge economy prog 
is Washington’s nightmare.” 
$62,500,000 must be = 
from the federal pay: 
President insists, and the a 
is made mainly at the expen 
of ‘superfluous r 
anywhere between 30,000 aml 
40,000 would be guilloti 
The average governmet 
clerk’s pay is $1,500, 

Dismissals would not @ 

occur in Washington. Thy 
would be spread 








dations would grapple with the 

question of taxation, as it affects farming. No other class of 
citizens, the Idahoan declares, is so tax-burdened, locally and 
nationally, directly and indirectly, as the soil-tillers. 


mn 


N= time American farmers invade Washington en masse, 
they may find its principal residential highway, Sixteenth 
Street, masquerading under a new name—‘‘Avenue of the Presi- 
dents.” Not for the first time, a bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress, providing for the change. 

Washington, you know, has the most aristocratic town council 
in the world—the Congress of the United States. You can not 
brick an alley or lay a car-track in the District of Columbia with- 
out the august and solemn authority of House and Senate. 

Washington’s “Grand Old Lady,” Mrs. John B. Henderson, 
widow of a western Senator, is Sixteenth Street’s principal prop- 
erty-owner. For years she has been pushing the scheme to call 
the thoroughfare, which runs in a bee-line from the White House 
to the Maryland line, “Avenue of the Presidents.” This time, 
she may put it across. ‘The street is becoming the favorite region 
for foreign embassies and legations. 


soecncs 


ERE’S a prophecy for the benefit of readers of The Farm 

. Journal. The March number oftheir favorite magazine won’t 
be in their hands long before they can judge the accuracy of the 
prediction. _ 

When Calvin Coolidge braves the March winds on the east steps 
of the United States Capitol to take the oath of office as President, 
he will deliver an inau address. Through that address there 
will run one note, which will be loud-pedaled from start to finish. 
That note will be economy, and its corollary, tax reform. 

There will be nothing particularly new in such a Coolidge key- 


the country. But the u 
capital would be most affected, because the ax is to be swungl 
the executive departments, all centered here. are 

65,000 government employes in the District of Columbia, and 
they naturally constitute an important economic factor in the lit 


of the community. 
aided 3 


HEN the American Association for the Advancement d 

Science met in Washington in January, a speaker repo 
that investigation shows tallness to be the outstanding trait 0 
the “American race.” Well, the race has a husky bunelg 
mens in the Senate. Its very newest member, Hiram 
of Connecticut, successor of Brandegee, is well over six feet thre 
inches in height. Shipstead, of Minnesota, is as tall, if not tall. 
Bayard, of Delaware, Shortridge, of California, and Willis, 
Ohio, are all over six feet, and dozens of other Senators 1 
to an even six feet. The House has its full proportion of 


Americans, too. 


R. Hughes quits the secretaryship of state on March ds 
appointed man. It was his ardent hope to take the | 
States into the World Court before retiring from his office. #™ 
oncilables in the Senate decreed otherwise. coe 
Mr. Coolidge has been an advocate of, but hardly a ea™ 
for, American adhesion to the Permanent Court of Inte 
Arbitration. But the Irreconcilables insist that even & Uam 
of the League of Nations is an institution with which fair © 
can not afford to be associated. bam 
There was a gust of Senatorial excitement, 
ment for division of German payments er t 
plan. But this seems to have blown over for the pre 
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Sowing Quality and Reaping Service 


Look at this splendid Hi-Press All Rubber Gaiter. 
The latest product of the Goodrich factories. It 
embodies fifty-five years of rubber knowledge—it 
represents constant study of the farmer’s needs. 


That white sole of Goodrich rubber is un- 
usually tough, astonishingly wear resisting. It will Hi-Press Brown 


ort 








outlast anything you ever put on your foot. The 
Gaiter throughout is much improved. We are con- 
tinuously learning how to build longer life into 
footwear and that knowledge is promptly passed 
on to you. Millions wear Hi-Press in preference 
to others. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich ns 
if H I-PRESS Footwear 


A BOOT oR SHOE FOR EVERY DEMAND OF ‘WEATHER OR WEAR-—SIXTY THOUSAND DEALERS 








Women’s Croquet 
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Having a thrill that is 
a thrill. The ice-yacht 
shown on the left is 
on Mirror Lake, New 
York, and the speed is 
such that when a turn 
is made it is all hands 
hold fast or you are in 
the air with no place 
to go 


ERS OEMS PETE ROR ITT BATS 


All photos © U. & U. 


At the right is shown 

a new collar and cuff 

set of soft white China 

silk fluted, which is not 

only attractive, but it 

is becoming to any 
gir 





The spillway of the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals is finished and in action. We hope by the time you read this his is believed to be the world’s 
that Congress will at last have made up its mind what to do with this great enterprise oldest necklace, and its age is 

placed at 75,000 years. It con- 

sists of 140 beads, made of stone, 

ivory, deer horn, spar and shell. 

It was discovered in a strata 

the Aurigmacian period, what- 

ever that is 
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Here is one of the most celebrated spots in the world—the ancient Acropolis at Athens, Greece. The ruins of the Parthenon, or temple of Athene, the = 
laea or entrance gates. and other buildings are shown. The scaffolding is pains used to restore some of the fallen marble columns, where they can nt 
fied. Back of the Acropolis appears the curious pointed hill of Lycabettus. The modern city of Athens lies on the lower ground surrounding the A 
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In less than a day— 
Your order is on its way 
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What Robinson Crusoe Needed 


Robinson Crusoe, stranded on his desert 
island, could have had the world at his 
service if he had found a Sears-Roebuck 
catalog. For it would have brought him 
all the things he needed to make life 
worth while. 


Today, nearly nine million families evety- 
where in the United States use our cat- 
alog whenever they want to buy at the 
lowest prices. 


If you are not now in this great family 
of thrifty buyers, we would like to send 
you ‘‘THE THRIFT BOOK OF A 
NATION” so that you may see the end- 
less opportunities it offers for savings 


on everything you and your family need. 


The WORLD'S LARGEST STORE is 
yours to command. Our buyers go every- 
where good merchandise can be bought 
at prices that will insure you the biggest 
savings; we maintain stores and ware- 
houses throughout the country to give 
you the best and quickest service; 99 out 
of every 100 orders we receive are shipped 
in less than twenty-four hours. We sell 
only dependable goods, honestly described 
and illustrated. 


Your copy of our New General Catalog 
for Spring and Summer is ready. Just Gill 
in and mail the coupon! 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DALLAS : SEATTLE 


Send for Your FreeCopy 


vn : Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 
? Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





Z 
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Rural Route 





Chicago 
Send Latest General Catalog. 


Postoffice......... 


Philadelphia Dallas = Seattle 73F69 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL. Thisis 
the catalog that tells the truth 
about The Best Seeds That 
Grow. It describes the Burpee 
Quality Seeds. A book of 188 
pages with two hundred color 
pictures of the best vegetables 
and flowers! 

If you are interested in gardening 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed free. 


FREE SAMPLE. First write for a copy 
of Burpee’s Annual; then look through 
the book and select a regular 10c packet 
of any vegetable or flower seed entirely free, and 
we will mailit to pa postpaid. This free offer 
is good only until May 1, 1925. Write today. 
TEAR HERE 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, 
good for a free 10c packet sf gee Seeds. 








#50000 TREES 


200 varieties. Also Gra: Small Fruits, etc. Best rooted 
stock. Genuine. Cheap. sample Grape-Vines mailed for 20c. 
Descriptive catalog free.West Hill Nurseries,inc.,B0x A, Fredonia,¥.Y. 





For The Best Vegetables 
Send For Free Catalog. 








Soil Tested 
im aa= 


Before it is too late find out if you have 
sour soil. We show you how. We send 


all necessary materials. Same test 
used by soil experts. FREE—No ob- 
ligation. Write today for catalog-price. 


HOLDEN 


lime and phosphate 


‘cures sour Lepecrsaay at low cost. ‘oyewoml 
r crops. Spreads lime, phosphates, all 

yaa: nl s 16% ft. wide—twice 

width of others. Cuts work 

and time in half. Fits any end 

ate wagon or auto truck. 

Handle material once. 

Freight car to field 

Write for latest price. 


THE HOLDEN CO.., Inc. 
Peoria, Dept. 272, Ill. 
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Vines for the Home Grouné 


B: using a few vines By C. L. Burkholder 
you can greatly im- 
prove the appearance of an entire 


farmstead. A sunny porch can be pro- 
tected from the hot summer sun; an old 
fence covered with a bower of rambler 
roses or honeysuckle; a bare silo or garage 
converted into a glistening green mass of 
Boston ivy—and all for a very few dollars 
actual outlay of cash. Boston ivy will 
climb any stone 6r wood surface, as shown 
in above photegraph. Its glossy green, 
nodding leaves bid you welcome to this 
home. 

One of the best vines for screen and 
shade effects about a porch is the common 
five-leafed ivy or woodvine. It can 
usually be dug up somewhere along the 
fences or woods. It will not climb with- 
out a wire or lattice support except on 
pillars of rough stone. Once it is carried 
to the top of the porch it is very effective 
if carried along under the roof on a narrow 
strip of wire or wooden lattice and allowed 
to hang down and gracefully conceal as 
much of the porch as is desired. If an 
entire section of the porch is to be 
screened this ivy will serve the 
purpose nicely. 


Clematis and Honeysuckle 


Star clematis (clematis paniculata) 
is another beautiful vine for such 
use. It often kills down to the 
ground during the winter north of 
Columbus, O., but fortunately the 
roots seldom die. After the first 
season it is a rapid, vigorous grower. 
During the latter part of August it 
is completely covered with a snowy 
mass of small white star-shaped 
blossoms. As there is a scarcity of 
flowers among all shrubs and 
perennials at that season, its bloom 
is particularly noticeable at that 
season of the year. 

Hall’s honeysuckle is another 
good porch vine. It is a vigorous 
grower and seldom injured by the 
winter. ‘The vine requires trellising. 
The bloom is similar to wild honey- 
suckle but is larger and very 
fragrant. If the honeysuckle is 
kept heavily mulched with manure 
it will bloom some during-miost of 
the summer. If a vine is wanted 
for a shady location or for the north 
end of the porch Hall's honeysuckle 
as she hawk to any other vine. 

Matrimony vine is frequently 
used on porches, but has an unde- 
sirable tendency to become so dense 
and heavy that it proves attractive 
as a roosting place for birds. 

Stone, brick, cement and stucco 
houses and buildings of all kinds 





can be improved if 
pearance by the use 
least a few vines. No matter how @ 
tive the construction material of} 
buildings, it can be made even more 
ing to the eye by concealing a part 
with a mass of dark glossy-green foli 
Plain flat surfaces and buildings wi 
straight lines are especially impro 
the use of clinging vines. 


Clinging Vines for Stone and Cé 


Boston ivy is perhaps the best vine" 

this purpose. It grows best on then 

east aml west exposures of a building 
can be used on the south side although 
will kill back to some extent J 
winter. Boston ivy should be moretf 
quently used on cement silos. Plante 
eral vines on the north side of the s 

Always avoid planting on a south expos 
when possible. An old wooden bu 

which has become unsightly can be ¢ 
pletely covered in a few years with@ 
vine. It will cling to wooden surfae 
Five-leafed ivy (Virginia creeper) Wi 


Star clematis, sometimes called Virgin 


A showy vine for the porch or 
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to rough walls, but sometimes’ it - 
eavy it provides a nesting 

ing place for sparrows. 
“Rogleman’s ivy is a variety of five-leafed 
“«@hich is a much better climber and of 
: Mite denser foliage. It is preferable to 
the five-leafed, especially. where it is to be 
used on rather smooth stone surfaces, as 

it bas many more “pods” with which to 





itself. ‘ 
 Bnglish ivy is the most desirable of all 
hy of ivy, but can not be depended 


Standardize 


on Good Equipment 
bordering on the Ohio River. 


| Sometimes it eee, very, —_ a ns 1 F "HERE is a dealer in your town who has in his store , 
eos building. Tt seldom padi 2 many modern farm machines called by the name 
“McCormick-Deering.” When you make new invest- 
ments in farm equipment it will pay you to stick with 
this dealer and with these machines—to standardize on 
the McCormick-Deering line. Here are some of the bene- 
fits that will be clear to you during many coming seasons: 





Common five-leafed ivy was used on 

this If the ivy had been planted 

all way around the porch how 
- much nicer it would have been 


’ 
on the other exposures above the area 
mentioned above. It is slow of growth 
but retains its rich waxy green foliage all 
winter, something that none of the other 
varieties of ivy will do. 
Vines for the Fence, Windmill 
and Pergola 
Wisteria is a vine which is frequently used 
indmijis and arbors. It is a rapid 
grower once it gets started. The blooms 


are the size of large bunches of grapes 
and can be had in several different colors. 


It is sometimes used on porches but be- | 


comes rather heavy for such a location 
and is not inclined to bloom so well as 
given more sunlight. 

or climbing roses should be 
used along a fefice or over a garderf gate 
or wall, A few varieties which are re- 
sistant to ase are Doctor Van Fleet, 
Thousand Beauties, Hiawatha, American 
Pillar and Excelsa. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
70 on “Roses for the Home” can be ob- 
tained free of charge from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 


Quality. These machines are the result of 94 years of experi- 
ence and betterment. They are as near perfect as human skill 
can make them. They are the standard of the*world, famous 
for dependability and long life. 


Service. The value of McCormick-Deering equipment is 
always greater because of the service that stands ready behind 
every McCormick-Deering machine. No matter how old your 
machine, this Company assures a helping hand in case of need. 
We are furnishing repairs today for McCormick and Deering 
binders and mowers that have worked through forty seasons. 


Unit Operation. In thesedays of big operations and of power 
farming, be sure that your farm machines work together as a 
unit and like one machine. McCormick-Deering tractors and 
the many drawbar and belt machines are designed and built 
to work together. Matters of capacity, equipment, adjustment, 
hitches, etc., are all worked out for handy, fast, unit operation. 
Each new method and mathine you adopt fits in without delays 
or extra expense when you use McCormick-Deering machines. 


Interchangeable Units and Parts. Standardization in 
McCormick-Deering manufacture enables you to make emer- 
gency repairs and so save valuable time. A great many of the 
parts in McCormick-Deering machines are being made so that 
they will be interchangeable between one machine and an- 
other.This advantage may sometime mean hundreds of dollars 
to you in the midst of the heavy summer season. 


Standing with the Dealer. The McCormick-Deering dealer 
is in position to give you the best of co-operation. It will pay 
you to confine your purchases to the one dealer and make of 
yourself a favored customer. Scattered purchases cannot 
make you an important customer with any dealer. 


Re-Sale Value. McCormick-Deering equipment always stands 
high in re-sale and trade-in values. Notice how the bidding 
goes at auctions when a McCormick-Deering machine is put up. 


and will be of special interest to those | §) | Remember that it is “good equipment” that “makes a good 

ee Foes. 5 farmer better,” and that McCormick-Deering is the old 

 __ Care of Vines | reliable line. Standardize on farm equipment as the wise 

one een nepcntene: of « iaike- manufacturer does when he buys materials and factory 
. a . ° ‘ ‘ 

s For this reason all vines should be equipment, and when he builds the product he- sells. 

at am on yrs he nen he Standardize as big companies do when they buy fleets of 

tees, thew cheese & motor trucks, Standardize on equipment as the good 

farmer does on breeds of livestock. They all standardize and 

so simplify their operations. It is good business all around. 


‘supply of manure. Never put 
manure with the soil about the roots of 
int. The papeaire is best spaded in 

vine after it is set and at least 

4 bushel should be left on the surface of 


hegoand round he plant fora summa INTERNATIONAL HarvesTER CoMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. ot Santis Chicago, Ill. 


A new strain of spi 

pinach that resists 
blight has been developed at the Virginia 
Truek Experiment Station, Norfolk. It is 
called inginia Savoy. Seed houses have 
started to catalog the variety, but have in 


me cases been very loose about naming a 2 ; WS FARM MACHINE S Je A 
4 Experiment Station put this IW AND Wie 
be uder a signed contract that it 4 Ee N MPLEM RY Lo 


aol ° sae pd gr Savor and the 
nde A Such, and the American Seed 

Trade Association adopted this name. Be 
“teed how Get the real thing; no reliable 

1 18 going to trick you on oe 
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Peach Varieties 
By C. P. Close 


xc x 
2 en 























of skin coloring and in several shades a 

sh tints which tempt the eye and aay , 
palate. The skin colors range from ant 
golden yellow through lighter tones of yale} 
partly or completely suffused with gap} 
shading to dark red, and the flesh from gaat 
creamy white to very deep yellow and mr 
some varieties to considerable red. be 

Most varieties of peaches have g 
stain next to the pit which does not » 
their eating qualities, but does bar 
from the list of good commercial ¢ 


Por'skin'c come in many delicate 
e 
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Most Popular 
Work Gar ; nent = Carman, a peach that dove well on a 
In America! _kinds of soi : 


SeOsoste eee ese =o 








Fhe aaa of men on 
A farms and in industry 
are wearing Lee Union-Alls 
and Overalls, because they 
know the extra-long wear, good 
tailoring and solid comfort of 
these quality work garments— 
made by the largest work gar- 
ment manufacturers in the 
world. Lee garments are qual- 
ity-built —close-woven, long 
staple cotton fabric, riveted 
rustproof buttons, reinforced Lee Work Shirts 


are full cut~especially 


strain points—fully guaran- popular with big men 


; . Made from a special pat- 
teed to give complete satisfac- tern, they are properly Elberta, the leading yollate 


: proportioned to give the ' 
tion. Ask your dealer for Lee fullest comfort and ft in nearly every peach state 


Guaranteed of course! 


nion-Alls or Overalls. Sh varieties. J ial ‘canning ¥ 

Lee Play Suits Union-A\ ae ee 

Put che obfidren in Lee into a pair and examine them hae firm: soli-colored S60 an 

$s s. h ‘ . os ‘ alifioatior 

like irom save other Carefully. Then you will know ——— poses yer eu 

lothing, k her’ é 2 “i 

‘york easice Many at. Why they are the most popular largely by winter temperatures. # 

tractive styles, from the | : . : mercury dips down to from 0D 
toddler age up work garments in America. zero F. every winter there is not m 

Demand the genuine— Look of planting peaches in that section. 

limiting factor is late spring f re 

for Lee on the buttons. often catch the blossoms that eseape” 

winter. The elevation, closeness 0 8® 

of water, air and water drainage, WP 

soil and the distance from market or SBIp 


os 
* point most govern the planting of B 

The varieties here mentioned 3%, 
different sections of the country will ue 

generally in those sections, but not i 
portion, because local conditions a 
entirely unsuited for any variety Of P 

The name of each variety will be fole 
explanatory letters: ‘‘R’’ me 


“W"” meaning white flesh, “ Me 
THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY yellow flesh, “F” meaning frees 
meaning clingstone, an 3 

Kansas City, Mo. semi-clingstone. Thus a 

i : : a ose ‘ 
Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco,Cal. _ a ed i. ondie of. F 
oe oe ARP NN For practically all of 
See eee ee ry 


— ee ee ee ee ES OS ee ee ee ee 
— 
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Southern Arizona these varieties succeed: 
(eae ees Alexander (WC), Hale 
ua? (WSC), Triumph (YSC), Crawford 


Early (YF), Elberta (YF), Decker (WF), 
and Salwey (YF); these are for shipping as 
fruit. The canning varieties are 
Phillips (YC), Tuscan (YC), Libby (YC), 
(YC), Albright (of California) (YC), 
Levitt (WC), Loveil (YF), Elberta (YF), 
Muir (YF), and Salwey (YF). The last two 
are also good drying kinds. : 

In Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, 
Western Colorado and the northern two- 
thirds of Arizona and New Mexico, where 
location and soil conditions suit peach 

wing, the Alexander (WC), Hale Early 
fwsC), Crawford Early (YF), Elberta (YF), 
Muir (YF), Crawford Late (YF), and 
Lovell (YF), are best. ; 

The southern one-third of New Mexico 
‘and Western Texas have quite a list of 
varieties to choose from: Alexander (WC), 
Triumph (YC), Greensboro (WSC), Carman 

), Ray (WSC), Texas (WSC), Mamie 

. ), Belle (WSC), Elberta (YF), 
Orawiord Late (YF), Crothers (WSC), and 
Salwey (YF). j 
“Yn Central and Northern Texas and 
Western Oklahoma quite a number of varie- 
eg are adapted, such as Alexander, (WC), 

eed (WC), gear (YC), Atp (YC), 

man (WSC Mamie Ross (WSC), 


the shore of the Gulf of Mexico 

d including the southern half of each of 

Gulf States, the southern parts of Georgia 

South Carolina, and all of Florida, a 

» type of peach is grown which is 

# used elsewhere in this country. The 

ding varieties for this section are: Jewel 

|, Honey (WF), Imperial (WF), Pallas 

WE), Waldo (WF), Florida Gem (WF), 

Clima: , Colon (WF), Triana (WF), 

nt F), Hall Yellow (YF), Cabler 
(RC); le (YF), and Onderdonk (YF). 

Hiley and Belle for South 


To the north from the section just dis- 
‘ are the great peach regions of Georgia 
and the coming peach areas of South Carolina 

North Carolina now being rapidly de- 
The Mayflower (WC), Early 
(WC), Carman (WSC), Hiley 

, Belle (WSC), and Elberta (YF) are 
commercial varieties for Georgia 

f other two states may be added 
axa (WC), Arp (YC), Greensboro 
Cj, and in some places J. H. Hale (YF). 

Ih the area to the north extending to the 
yf ent of Indiana and Ohio and east 
to the Atlantic Ocean, many varieties are 
part welladapted. This area includes 

noted peach sections of West Virginia, 

, Delaware and New Jersey. The 

varieties here are: Mayflower (WC), 

Wheeler (WC), Greensboro (WSC), 

C), Carman (WSC), Hiley (WSC), 

8C), Ray (WSC), Reeves (YF), 

(YF), Frances (YF), Crawford Late 

d Chairs (YF), Smock (YF), and 

Ralwey (YF). These same varieties may be 

+ digg “4 ae area jettatiog to Eastern 

and Eastern <lahoma taking in 
much of Illinois and all of Missouri. 


Elberta for All Sections 


on to the North to the peach regions 
. Northern Ohio, Northern 
inn and New York the best varie- 
a ate Greensboro (WSC), Carman (WSC), 
John (YF), Champion (WSC), Reeves 
er, Ses yee, 

, Chairs , Stevens (YF), 
Smock (YF). eels 
New York and the Atlantic 
. are many small sections with condi- 
favorable for peach growing. The 
Varieties here are Greensboro (WSC), 
(WSC), Belle (WSC), Elberta (YF). 
Section to be mentioned is not 
ortant for peach production, but a few 
aes do fairly well in favorable years. 
#8 in Northern Illinois and Southern 
re such varieties as Greensboro 
/ Champion (WF), Bailey (WSC), 
), Wright (WSC), Russell (WF), 
), and Lone Tree (YF), may 


d 


eat 235 


of age lists of varieties shows 
sperta 18 grown in every com- 
' Senge in this country except in the 
aie of the Gulf States and in Florida. 
variety, Roberta, very much like 
@nd a week. or ten days later, is 

; very successful in New Jersey. 
~ “eed Planting peach varieties 

: on < i i 

1 case of J. H a not arise except in 


ie 


iF 





FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 











How much is a million miles of wire, you ask? It would 
go 40 times around the globe; or more than 300 times 
between New York and San Francisco. 


1,000,000 miles 


of wire 


In a single year General Motors uses 
over 1,000,000 miles of insulated cop- 
per wire in the manufacture of Delco 
and Remy starting, lighting and igni- 
tion systems—standard equipment on 
more than 30 makes of trustworthy 
cars and trucks. 


Wire is one of many materials which 
General Motors buys in quantity. Such 
large purchases contribute to the pros- 
perity of many businesses and are a 
real factor in the economical manu- 
facture of General Motors products. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Caprmtac + CHevrocer + OAKLAND 
Oupsmosite. + GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks, and Delco-Light products may be pur@hased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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Racket in the hen-house 
—use your flashlight! 














Wuat’s disturbing the 
hens? Use your flashlight 
and find out! What are 
the dogs fussing about at 
this hour? Use your flash- 
light! Use your Eveready 
to investigate night noises. 
. To lay a path of daylight 
through the blackest night. 
Use it wherever you need 
bright, safe, portable light. 
Reload your flashlights 
and keep them on the job 
with fresh, strong Eveready 























No. 2671—Bveready 2-cell F 

ing Spotlight with, the 200-700 -foot 
range. ‘ a 
Eveready Unit Cells = and im- 
prove all makes of flashlights. 
They insure brighter aight and 


the bright 
eyes of Eveready Flashlights, like- 
wise last longer. 








Unit Cells. And if you 
haven’t a flashlight, see the 
nearest Eveready dealer at 
once. Buy the improved 
Eveready Flashlights from 
general stores, hardware 
and implement dealers, 
electrical and sporting 
goods stores, garages and 
auto accessory shops. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL Carson Co., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


FLASHLIGHTS 
é& BATTERIES 


they last longer 





Rusi-resisting 
Copper-Steel 


Ap Apollo 


For Culverts, Tanks, 


Flumes, Gutters, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. 
Apollo-KeystoneCo epee Steel galvanized gives . 


unequaled service, a 


ym fe the highest gaiveniaed product mes 


ve or below the ground. 


T'eonngs eaaioe rocmance. ‘Time and 
Feats prove ft fants longest id by weight t senting iqnlecs. Euy- 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN we ech mash anit 





| Grafted Grape- Vinal 
Certified Trees, — 
i Seedling Potatoes, ete, 

















Where now the winds of March are 
The garden sass will soon be growing; 
Consider now your yearly need 
For onion sets and lettuce seed. 


HE A class in nut growing will 
Bulletin 202 on filberts, Oregon 
ment Station, Corvallis, Ore. A little 
far advanced for the primer class. Title 
“Relation of Humidity to Texture, Wei 

and Volume of Filberts.” : 


-_ 
Starting an orchard? Some of the nix 


firms send out dandy free booklets on the 


of trees, flowers, etc. \The Orchard Editop 
tell you where to get ’em. 


“IT grew these potatoes from a seed bi 
says Dennis Jay, who sent the photo. * 
years ago I planted a seed ball in Febru 
then transplanted the stalks in May, 
photo is of potatoes grown from the 
year’s planting. I have 63 potatoes of this} 
kind to plant this spring. One potato from 
the second year’s planting weighs nine) 
ounces. These potatoes were grown from an | | 
Irish Cobbler seed ball. I have six other) 
kinds from the same ball.” i 


American Beauty apples—do many of © 
Folks grow them? Joseph Auger, of 
chusetts, sends the Orchard Editor a num 
of specimens, and says they are exception 
keepers. Not large apples, but good ; 
eating out of the hand. The Orchard “Ea 3 
can vouch for the eating qualities, thanks wy 
Joseph. The specimens were quite a bib}, 
under size, Joseph says. 


Dry-mix sulphur-lime spray burns peal 
foliage, North Carolina growers ne 
Jersey orchardists say nothing of 
and more are using the spray each year. 
was developed at New Jersey Agricult 
College.) To make: Use eight. pound 
sulphur, four pounds of hydrated lime, e 
ounces of calcium caseinate, 50 
water. Sift the sulphur and mix the 
materials thoroughly. Sift into the wat 
the spray tank. Have agitator running. 


Dewberry Growing, Farmers’ Bulletin 
free to all from Department of Agricul 
Washington, D. C., or from your Senator 
Representative in Congress. 


Have you planted any of the trees 
are certified to be true to name 
Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Association: 
Each tree carries a small lead seal. We 
Our Folks about this work a year or 80 
and the trees are now being sold by nur 
men. 


The best raspberry on F. T. J 
test plot at Southington, Conn., was 
The yields were as follows: Latham, 
quarts per acre; St. Regis, 1,716; Cutt 
1,284; Perfection, 1,068. On G. L. 
variety plot at Branford, Conn., the 

yielded 1,104 quarts; Herbert, 936 4 
Cuthbert, 360 quarts. 


Grafted grapes give better quality @ 

bigger vields than grapes from cuttings # 
E. Gladwin, who has been experiment 

sie grapes for several years at the Ne 
York ‘Experiment Station. For rootwws 
——- — a: neers 

upestris t eorge, an 
—— ween bent eee on these § 
y the whip-and- nS 
years we may be buying grafted | C 
Niagaras, etc.—who knows? ae 


9 

















T psparague belongs to the lily family. The 
botanical name of garden asparagus is 
Asparagus officinalis. There are about 150 
species of asparagus, all devoid of ordinary 
n leaves. The plants are native in 
rope, Asia, and Africa. Onions, garlic, 
Jecks, chives and shallots belong to the lily 
family, too. First gousins of garden as- 
paragus, although we think garlic and leeks 
are first cousins once removed—maybe even 
second cousins. 

J. H. Hale peach is not fruitful when 

Janted alone. Tests in Michigan showed 
that 38.6 per cent of the Hale blossoms de- 
yeloped fruit when pollenized with Banner; 
35.8 per cent when pollenized with Elberta; 
35.2 per cent with Kalamazoo: 34.9 per cent 
with South Haven. 

New Iowa apples: Some of the thousands 
of cross-bred apples of known parentage pro- 
duced at lowa Experiment Station under the 
direction of the late Professor Beach, are now 
coming into bearing. , Five varieties that 
have shown promise are as follows: 

Ames: A cross between Allen Choice and 
Perry Russet. Retains its red color and firm 
flesh well in storage. A good nursery tree. 

Sharon: A cross between McIntosh and 
Longfield. Keeps well in storage until March, 
showing. none of the common defects such 
as scald and spot. 

Hawkeye Greening: A Vermont seedling. 
A large apple, tree productive. Fruit keeps 
well in storage till April. Good quality. 

Secor: Cross between Salome and Jona- 
than. Well-colored medium-red apple, very 

quality. Excellent size. Shows none 
of Jonathan's defects in storage. 


New fruits at Geneva: Four new apples 
are now being distributed by the New York 
Fruit Testing Association, Geneva, N. Y. 
They are: Sweet Delicious, Red Astrachan 
9391, Red Spy, Yellow Transparent 2575. 
New Pears: Cayuga, Gorham, Pulteney, 
Bartlett 1619. New Plums: Hall, Imperial 
Epineuse, Pacific. Also, Hunter nectarine 
and Wilma peach. 


Raising Big Onions 
By C. A. Umoselle 


Every gardener wants to raise large onions. 
The way to grow them big is to start the 
plants indoors and set the seedlings in the 
open when the ground becomes tillable. 

In this way you can raise onions as large 
as the Bermuda and Spanish varieties. In 
fact, many of the so-called imported onions 
are nothing more than home-grown bulbs 
produced by this method. The variety 
known as the “Prize-taker” does not look 
unlike the Spanish type, and it is equal to 
it in mildness, flavor, size and color. 

Good seed should be secured and sown 
early in boxes in the greenhouse or hotbed. 
When a hotbed is used the boxes are not 
necessary, although they come in ‘handy at 
transplanting time since they can be taken 
directly to the field before the plants are 
removed. The seed must be sown rather 
thickly in rows one-half inch deep and three 
inches apart. When the seedlings are large 
enough, thin to stand one-half inch apart ‘in 
the row so that you will get stock plants. 
The soil in the seed-bed should be very rich 
and light to get rapid growth. 

Ive the growing plants plenty of air, 

t do not let them become chilled during 

early stages of growth. If they are kept 
too warm they are likely to become drawn 
and spindling and will not make a satisfac- 
tory growth during the summer. When the 
Weather settles prepare a rich bed in the 
‘ den and set the plants in rows from 12 to 
Inches apart. Plants should be four or 
ve inches apart in the rows. Stable ma- 
hure should be incorporated with the soil 
A, wine or spading it in. Chicken ma- 
is |j es an excellent top dressing when it 
Dunne. apnea in before setting the plants. 
ing growing season two applications 
nitrate of soda will add much to the size 
etispness of the bulbs. Wood-ashes can 

la the’ place of poultry manure if the 
taped oe. If ashes are used, 

as a top dressing at the rate of 

ae ls to the acre. e 
begin * te important thing after the plants 

* ia 4s to cultivate often to keep the 
wan wn and the surface soil loose. 
ties oho of the other large-growing varie- 

‘ stock raised in this way, the Prize- 
antisf is the one most likely to give 
“em and profit, if grown on a large 
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bY fans, good weather ahead, 
children will be spending 
more of their time outdoors, It 
will be mote difficult to watch 
thefif and keep them away from 
dangerous playthings like sharp 
edged tools, gasoline, kerosene, 
and gas engines, because the 
adult attention will be diverted 
to preparing the soil, to planting 
and later to harvesting. The busy 
months are ahead. 


A good padlock is a great assist- 
ance to safety for the children. 
You can purchase protection for 
them and for your property as 
well at small cost. 


We firmly believe that, for the 
price you pay, you cannot and 
never have been able to buybetter 
locks nor greater security than in 
Miller Locks. 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY 
Established 1871 
Padlocks — Night Latches — Cabinet Locks 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


A strong, depen , 
ive padlock. A “floating 
”* (an exclusive Miller fea- 
ture) keeps the shackle securely 
locked even if anyone sh 
succeed in picking the other six 


/e7S. 








MILLER 


REG.U.S. PAT.OFF. 
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To Every Man 
Who is Hard 


on Shoe Soles 


We recommend Good- 
year Wingfoot Half Soles. 
Comfortable and water- 
proof, too! Made by the 
makers of Goodyear 
Wingfoot Heels and 
Goodyear Tires. Demand 
them when you get your 
shoes half soled. You will 
be glad you insisted on 
them. 


For Men, Women and Children 


GOooD*SYEAR 


WINGFOOT 
HALF SOLES 


Da © you 
oneyWanted «:’:.: 
Coin = 
lectors y up te $100.00 fer certain in U. S. Cents? 
high premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. send 
4c for la Coin ank. May mean much profit to 
MUMISMATIC Dept. 513, Ft. 


you NEED hie 
Starrett Leveling Instrument 



































No. 101 C 


$25.00 


With 12 in. Nickel 


Wi in 12in. - 

ot i — per ) Plated BrassSight 

Sight Tube, Tube, telescope 

small eye aper- lenses adjustable 

ture and Cross for distance. Fric- 

Wires. tion Cap on lenses. 
Eye aperture has 
shutter. Complete 


with Cross Lines. 


After you’ve used a Starrett Level a while you'll 
wonder how you ever got along without it. With 
cither of these fine instruments you can easily and 
accurately square up’foundations and level walls. 
Invaluable when draining, ditching, grading and 
building, where it pays for itsel: ” many times 
over. Light, easy to ate and will last a life- 
time—like all Starrett Tools it’s built for service. 
$25.00 (with caoocapte J lenses for distances) $15.00 
(plain sight tube). Hardware stores sell them. 
rite us for free Catalog No. 23 ““DF’’ for com- 
—_ description of Starrett Leveling Instruments 
and Transits, Steel Tepes, Combination Squares 
(the famous 7 in 1 Téol) etc. 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 
World’s Greatest Toolmakers 
Man nsorere _Mockeaws meetin’ 

7741 ATHOL, MASS, 
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number of old posts or stubs. 

The parts aa are made of 2 
lumber bolted together to 
form an “X.’’»Cut each to 
the depth of one-half inch 
where they join. Brace 
across the bottom of the 
“X” with a piece of 2 x 4- 
inch lumber, c. Puta third 
leg on at b, also of 2 x 6- 
inch stuff. 

For the lever, d, a piece 
of 2 x 6-inch material about 
six feet long will be re- 
quired. Bore a one-half- 
inch hole near one end and 
corresponding holes through 


the tops of aa and insert a one-half-inch 
But before doing this 
it will be necessary to enlarge the bottom 
formed by the tops of aa. 

An iron piece made similar to é is about 
as good as anything for getting 


iron belt or rod, f. 


of the “V”’ 


A Home-Made Post Puller 


HIS rig will be found most useful 
when rebuilding or removing an old 


fence, and it is necess: ary to remove a 


the post to be pulled. 


(while hot) 


x 6-inch forms a sort of “Y.’ 


This is sim 
heavy iron bar about 14 x 3 x 194% 
The end is split for six inches, : 
) it is spread so that the wh 

This is bolted 


























































an ‘ax. 
short to get a grip on, 


agripon chain can be used. 





Plowing Alfalfa Stubble 
knows it is a 
alfalfa stubble with an 


Every one who has tried, 
hard job to cut 


for turning under alfalfa. 

ground with a scalloped edge; 
the cutting edge of 
notches are first cut, 











é tit ee 
Lope Shorpened Lite May Amife 


rather blunt bevel. 


that is necessary. 
_—_—_a—_—_———_ 


To remove broken screw: 
screwdriver. 


purpose. 
hardened tool similar in sha 








ordinary plow. 


usual the next season. 


Unless the lay is kept 
extremely sharp all the time, some of the 
roots are not cut cleanly, and if the crown 
is left on the root, the plant flourishes as 


drill. 


tween the threads, 
easier to take out. 


the top of the short end of the leve 

In use a good grip is secured on# 
by first cutting a notch on each si 
For stumps of posts that a ) 
a short piece 


The sketch shows how to fix the 


a hay knife. 
and then gi 
When this is dor 
occasional touching up with a filed 


If the b 
part projects, saw or file a slot and 

Another method is to 
special left-hand drill made just for tis} 
Or, you can make a il | 












The f 
not w 





to a) 


tong and use it as you would the le 
If you can pour kerosene : 
the screw, so that it will penetra be 
the screw will be}: 

If a piece of the screw | 
| 


projects, maybe you can use & diamond | 


point chisel and a hammer to loosen it. | 








A Fast-Cutting Grindstone 


Here is a sketch of a fast- 
cutting grindstone. It is 
a handy tool around the 
farm, as you can grind any- 
thing in less than half the 
time needed with the old- 
style stone. 

The frame is constructed 
of 2 x 4-inch oak timber. 
To get the extra speed we 
used cog-wheels taken from 
an old pea thresher. 

There is a temptation, in 
using a high-speed grind- 
stone, to turn the stone too 
fast, and so those who use 
cog-wheels to get extra “ 
must be careful. A _ littl 
speed is all right, but too 
much is likely to make the 
stone fly into pieces and 
hurt somebody. I have read 
of several bad accidents 
caused by attaching a small 
engine to an ordinary grind- 
stone. When speed interferes 
with safety, go slow. 


2 by4timber oak 


Hendle 
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Hondle 


Grind 7 
Rock 


Handie Small C hee! 
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Side view 
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Made Good Yields 


——0 


GROPPING plan that has made good 
A in Rush county, Ind., is sowing wheat 
onsoybean stubble ground. Eight farmers 
gho tried this plan found that the wheat 
on the soybean stubble made three bushels 
more to the acre than wheat on corn 

und. One farmer got 4.9 bushels to 
the acre more wheat on soybean stubble 


honcorn ground. _ 
Mipesides the extra yield, these eight 








Volunteer beans make good sheep 
pasture 


men also found the new plan saves labor. 
In most cases the wheat was sowed directly 
in the soybean stubble with a drill and 
no extra preparation was given to the 
seed-bed 


Another thing, the volunteer soybeans 
that came up in the wheat made good 
pasture for sheep after the wheat.crop was 
cut. 

One man, after cutting his wheat, 
turned 100 sheep on the stubble. The 
sheep ate the volunteer beans before they 
began on the young clover. Another 
farmer says the only stand of clover he 
got was on a field of soybean stubble. He 
thinks his success was due to the fact that 
the bean stubble kept the young clover 
from freezing out. L. S. R. 











Hot-Water Tank 


Have a cover and a faucet fitted to 
& twelve-quart galvanized-iron pail, 
ha useested in the cut, and you will 
vea hot-water tank that will prove 
it great convenience. When empty 
a be taken to the pump or faucet, 
ae » Its handle here coming 
play, and putting to shame the 
; regular kitchen stove tanks that 
Must have water carried to them, 
Ae often much 8 ri oo a rsa 
: men folks’’ wi 
the filling. _— 
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the outer. The w 
bility and “give” that is nec 
ing in tires made by the ordinary 
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Mileage and Comfort 
that’s what the 


KELLY 


Flexible Cord 


means to tire users 


ILEAGE, because it is a vast im- 
provement over previous types of 
cord tire construction. 


Comfort, because it is more flexible 
than the ordinary cord tire, and hence 
easier-riding. 


In the ordinary tire each ply of cord 
fabric is cut off at the bead. 


Inf the Integral Bead construction, 
used only by Kelly, the’cords are not 
cut off, but by a special process are 
looped around the bead. 


This anchors the bead firmly in place, 
and gives the whole tire a flexibility 
impossible where the ordinary type of 
construction is used. 


The name “Kelly-Springfield” on a 
tire has always meant a thoroughly good 
product. In introducing the Kelly Flex- 
ible Cord to the motoring public we do 
so with full confidence that we are off- 
ering the best tire we have ever built. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
. 250 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


The drawing at the right shows how the 
bead of the new Ke 
enclosing strips \of t 
loops of the cord fabric. The cords which 


Cord is formed by 
aided wire in the 


are continuous from the 


eee 


beginning of the inmost ply to the end of 
vhole hg thus has a flexi- 
ily tack- 
method. 








-NMASTODON 


— THE ONLY SUCCESSFULL EVERBEARER 


The GREATEST most sensa- 
tional strawberry ever de- 
veloped. 

any ~ ig 

fect. Dark 


astodon eande $6.00 
quart case in Chicago. 
everywhere, Yields 3 t 
more acre than any other berry. 
Mastodons this year and profit. 
fully in our free illustrated catalog. 


GUARANTEED 


Strawberry Plants 


Grown by us in best new rry strong, 

heavy roots. Eaton ; Premier. Delichons, Coop: 

on, ms. - guaranteed to live, and Serer. Don’t 
d upon our plants 


Good Grape Plants 222. 


The country’s standard for productiveness and hardi- 
neas in Concords. Excellent strain. Vigorous growers. 
ee — most Concord G offerings. “sad $20 

Write at once for full particulars 


FRUIT TREES #22:: 822: 
Pear, P lum, 
All bard oe grown stock nc ES sraitte, 


Special 
FREE BIG [CATALOG 
FLOWER Ss EEDS 


-— a that you will peeee anes poo by buying 
of valuable information. Send for it at once. 


ag of Flower Seeds with each catalog 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 66, Bridgman, Mich. 





anon 059.20 


1 Acre set same gost, Gremeicn Ee rbearing 
Strawberries Mos I 280 Plants 
00-600$5, * direct te Originator. FREE 
talog, , Shrubs & Giant Melon Seed 


o @ Edw. Lubke, R-4. New Butfalo, Mich. 





CLOVER? Ze 





Waite for a copy of my 1925 
Gladioli Catalog. It describes 
my new origination—Lacin- 
iated, and hundreds of the 
uffied, plain-petaled and 
Primulinus Hybrid types of 
glads. Planting time is not 
io off. Don’t face disap- 
pointment. Send for your 
catalog and order promptly. 
A. E. KUNDERD 
Box 69-C Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 
The Originator of the Rafled and 
the Laciniated Gladioli 





Yield Big Crops 
and Big Profits 


Send for Free Book written by 
oe Strawberry King, eens how 
veld thie ta per nore oR 


— delicious 
long-season 


en 
Kelle Strawberry 
Gardens. fit 4 need 
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Why Country Churches? 


By Jeannette Baskerville 





—— 





country folks a solar plexus blow 

today. What about country churches 
closing shop and the members going to 
town to church? Do they do it? I didn’t 
see many country folks there this morn- 
ing. 

Cousin Bob was lying full length in the 
porch swing on the cool, shady veranda. 
It was a hot Sunday in July. We had 
driven six miles to church and now after 
a “fillin’”’ dinner of fried chicken and all 
the trimmin’s—we were resting! 

“Well,” drawled Cousin Bob in his easy 
way, “‘the preacher is like the old farmer 
said of the cow when she kicked at a fly 
and knocked over the bucket of milk: 
‘By gosh! she made a good kick but she 
hit the wrong thing.’ The jpreacher 
planted the kick all right but it was aimed 
at the wrong thing. 

“It is not the fault of the country people 
alone. Three-fourths of the blame is on 
the Church! What sort of preachers did 
the Church send to the country circuits? 
Did they send live wires, men full of 
enthusiasm, filled with the desire to bring 
the love of God to their fellowmen? Men 


2 SAY, Bob, the preacher hit the 


“Old Union,” where formerly they 
came by wagon-loads. Now closed 
and silent 


who were keen to help the country folk 
make country life the precious thing it is? 
Men who could see from the farmer’s 
viewpoint as well as their own? Men 
who could further community life and 
help the rural folk meet their problems— 
are these the kind of preachers the Church 
sent to us? Not so you could notice it! 
We got men who harped on dogmas and 
doctrines, instead of God’s love and 
justice; sermons they had prepared years 

fore. Men who filled their appoint- 
ments and were not seen in the com- 
munity again until the next preachin’ 
day two weeks or maybe a month later.” 


Superannuated Preachers 


After ‘musing a while Bob continued: 
“There is no greater field in the world for 
a live preacher, one who is keen for a 
practicable, livable Christianity, than the 
country church. Nowhere else will the 
right man have the same love, the respect, 
the loyal support of his people as among 
the country people. But, believe me, we 
want no more mentally superannyated 
reachers wished on us. The worth-while 
eader will be supported financially, 
spiritually and socially.” 

“You’re right, Bob; farmers are a gen- 
erous class of folks, as a rule, ready to do a 
little more than their share on a fair 
pro sition,” I remarked. 

act is, folks in the cities and in our 


little country towns even think we 
folk are ignorant and dull, tight-figt 
of toil. That is not so. We are conse 
tive and cautious, slow to take a 
new things till they have been ¢ 
Even our women are conservative 

let their city sisters try out bobba 
first! 

“But we don’t want to close theeg 
churches; we seed them openssl 
cobwebs brushed out literally ¢ 
tually. We want a church in pa 
where we can ‘work together, play 
gether, and make this a Bood lk 
live,’ as the song puts it. 


This church in the wildwood still “ean 
on.” The pastor lives nine miles awa 


“In our school, four-miles from @ 
where there are seven different churcha) 
the children were talking about saym 
their prayers at night. One little gi? 
asked what a prayer was. She had me 
heard a prayer—and seven chure 
town—and little prayerless heathens=ai} 
the country! Bs 

“Religion must have its roots in the 
home and the parents’ duty is to see! 
they grow deep and true. Theitsi 
duty to train and develop their chi 
that religion blossoms and bears the 
of = of service and love. 

et me give you some a palling 
I jotted down the other aa 
authority, There are 27,000,000 
tant children and young ‘people 
receiving no religious training 
Think of that—and 8,000,000 ¢ 
under ten years without church ¢ 
tions! Close the country churehest 
better junk some of the creeds and ge 
the children! Have community ch 
consolidated churches or whatevet J 
want to call them, but have them § 
for honest-to-goodness Christian 
religion based on.the Bible per the Le 
of God! A religion that is usable ¢ 
day in the week.” 


Consolidated Churches 


“T guess there are too many denoms 
tions, Bob, but what can be done al pout 
Few want to give up their pet @ 
though there are signs of a me 
together feeling among the ch 

said as Bob paused. 

“We have too many rural chureht 
too many town churches,” Bob ® 
“A few miles from here are four ¢ 
houses of different denominations ™ 
two miles of each other and 0: 
has any regular services! Si 
witnesses of man’s stubbornness in 
doctrinal. ; 

“T was talking to a live little preae 
our town the other day about 008 
churches. He says they are tryiag 
new idea for the country } 
southern part of this state. 


a 
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the enominational church’ and the plan 
ig this: In rural communities, whichever 
b denomination predominates, that kind of 
‘zation is formed, and all other 
inations keep out. If there are more 
Methodists or more Baptists, they form a 
odist or a Baptist organization and 

all join that church, as active members. In 
every community there will be some who 
on ke the leopard—they can not change 
‘spots. Such become associate mem- 
but all work together and support 

e church. 

Pa tis way benevolences are not 
divided but all goes to the denomination 
ized. In the next community 
Presbyterians may be in the majority, and 
9 Presbyterian organization is effected, 
gndsoon. Church influence is had in the 
community. Children reared in that 
church will unite with it and in time it 
will be an all-Presbyterian, and very 
much'united. Such a church can afford a 


and a resident minister. It 
Beets workable to me and it may be the 


} solution of the country church problem. 


He said because of the cautiousness with 
which rural people take new ideas, it was 
slow work, but was becoming a success 
where it is being tried out.” 


Resident Ministers 


“Your country churches need resident 
ministers,” I interrupted. ‘You remem- 
ber the old church and the perooesee, Bob, 
pack at the old home. The preacher, fat 
and jolly, was always dropping in at the 
hee a drink of fresh buttermilk—and 
he always drank at least a quart. He was 
everybody's friend and a pal to all the 
, Remember how we kids would 
stand on the runners of his cutter, thick 
as we could stick, for a sleigh ride! And 
he would make that horse travel, believe 
me. Yes, he was a pal all right, and we 
didn’t have to be made to go to Sunday- 
school, either!” 

“You're right,” Bob agreed. “It is the 
resident minister who gets next to the 
country ee One who knows about 
country life and lives it. One who can 


talk understandingly of crops and farm 
conditions, one who gets the farmers’ 


Viewpoint. They are even advising the 


country n to take a few short courses 
im agriculture as part of his qualifications 
to minister to the country folk of today! 
It is good advice, too; let the preacher be 
a sort of farm adviser and he will stand a 
better chance of being a spiritual adviser 
to the farm folks.” 

Cousin Bob paused and a far-away look 
came into his eyes. ‘Remember how 
father hitched up to the big wagon on 
Sundays, filled it with straw, loaded us in 
and took us to Sunday-school, filling the 
Wagon as we went. What a crowd of 
boys and girls and babies—every family 
along the road had a baby. Everybody 


went to Sunday-school and stayed for the 
sermon, too. 


Hi “Old Union” Is Now Closed 
‘Remember that S. S. convention we had 
at ‘Old Union’—each school tried to 
outdo the other in attendance and singing, 
m eating, I reckon, for the baskets 
Were big and full. Hay wagons loaded 
young folks—white dresses and rib- 
ons afluttering, banners waving and all 
singing as they drove in! I tell you it was 
4 grand sight! Yes, that was the way I 
Gite your cousin Lucy, a little slim 
white with a drooping Leghorn hat 
enh ue ribbons that just matched her 

tyes! Yes, ’twas a wonderful day! 

. 8, We country people like to make 
-0n a real part of our lives—basket 
dinners, * same and sociability. Why 
mew urches? Why—because com- 
ties without church influence are 
backward and unprogressive. They are 
ating in higher ideals, in moral stand- 
Sabbath is only a day for 
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SY ee 


a X OUR men 


when you need us’ 


Sell Willard Threaded Rubber 
Batteries? ‘Sure we dose Because 
we know they can’t be beat any- 
where in the wide world. 


But first of all, we’re your men— 
here to help you get every nickel’s 
worth of use out of your present 
battery. 


If your battery can be repaired, 
depend on us to repair it at a 
reasonable. price. 


But there are times when, in 
fairness to you, we are obliged to 
advise a new battery. 


Then we recommend a Willard. 


It’s a safety first proposition with 
us, and an investment in battery 
economy and battery performance 
for you. 


We know the chances are a 
thousand to one agairist having to 
replace Willard Threadéd Rubber 
Insulation. Your protection is iron- 
clad, because if the battery does 


have to’be re-insulated we will do 
it without charge. 


You’re safe against getting a 
shelf-worn battery, too, because 
Willard Threaded Rubber Batter- 
ies are charged HONE Gry . 

After you buy the battery we 
prepare it for your use. You see 
us do this. You know the battery 
you are buying is just then starting 
its life. 


That’s the way we play safe in 
delivering full measure of uninter- 
rupted battery performance to you. 
And we're just as particular about 
inspection as we are about new 
batteries. There are five points we 
always check on a battery regard- 
less of its make. 


It’s a great help to car owners— 
this service. Come in and try it. 
One of us is conveniently located 
to serve you for all your battery 
needs. Willard Farm Lighting and 
Willard Radio Batteries, too. 


We service all makes and sell Willards 
For better radio reception, use storage batteries 


The Willard 


=Battery men= 
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necessity for maximum profits from your 
stock. ‘— ——_ 
MYERS W:; 


More milk, sini stock, fatter hogs. The . 
extra profits soon pay for your MYERS Sys- /, 
tem. at why it’s good business to had a | 
If-Oiling Water System NOW. | 
And thinks of the convenien-e— fresh, run- 
ning water everywhere on the farm. No 
more “pump and carry!" We are water 
System specialists of fifty years experience, 
MYERS Systems are everywhere—operating «| 
dependably and economically. There's a style 
end size for every need. See your 
ler—or write us for catalog. 
i: MYERS Line Includes 
lay Tools and Door Hangers 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
342 Church St., Ashland, O 


ESH water—always spots from yor | 
what you get with a 


MYERS Direct Wever System 
F1G.1980 


























We 'Pay-! 
Freight —) 





'Saws15CordsaDay! 
—Easy we the OTTAWA Log Saw! Wee 
selli acord brings owner cy 





Sanitary Sewage Disposal 


Costs Little For Your Country Home 
Replace disease-breeding pool with inexpensive Kaus- 
tine Super-Septie Tanke “Feuly installed in old or new 
homes; ically no attention; lasts a lifetime. 
Meets fia ~ = standards of Health Experts. 

Cannot Get Out of Order 
schools io, chaneinas, factories. Armco 
design aseured, Our 





K aqusli ats Super-Septic 
‘Tanks 





Continued from page 14 
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at that time. Hatfield’s offer, therefore, ap- 
peared preposterous, and 
gibes and jeers. However, the merchants 
were willing to try anything, and as his offer 
was based upon the principle of full per- 
formance or no pay, $1,000 was quickly sub- 
scribed and the “‘rain-maker’’ went to work. 

Soon after his operations began there 
could be noted a change in the tone of the 
a r articles. Hatfield was making 

t rained and kept on raining. The 
— began to take him seriously. They 
conferred the title of ‘‘Professor’’ upon him, 
and star reporters were sent up into the hills 
to interview him. At the end of the season 
the rainfall was well above the stipulated 18 
inches and Hatfield collected again. 

A peculiar feature about it was that while 
previous to the beginning of his operations 
Southern California was four inches below 
normal and at the close was four inches above, 
Northern California, which had been above 
normal when he began, closed the season 
four inches below. This is interesting, 
since Hatfield makes no claim to ability to 
“make” rain; all he says is that he can 
attract it to the vicinity of his operations. 

This demonstration made the reputation 
of Hatfield on the Pacific coast. Farmers in 
the dry interior valleys sent for him year 
after year. In one section he continued his 
operations for four straight years. His 
chain of successes was practically unbroken. 
Always after he set up his towers the rain 
followed within six days. Sometimes the 
amount was disappointing and other times 
more rain came than the ranchers wanted. 
Although he seems to be able to turn on the 
water tap of the heavens at will, he has no 
way to turn it off again. 


Flooding San Diego 


An instance i » peso is the famous San Diego 
affair. The Morena dam, which impounds 
the water supply. of the city of San Diego, is 
located the hills back of the city. The 
mem Be around 18,000,000,000 gallons 
when full. Due to a dry’ season in which 
San Diego county had failed to get its 
normal rainfal!, the reservoir had fallen to 
4,000,000,000 gallons, and city officials were 
beginning to get alarmed. 

While they were discussing the question, 
Hatfield one day appeared before the city 
council and made a proposition to fill the 
reservoir within one year for $10,000. The 
reservoir had never been anywhere near full 
since the dam had been built, and the coun- 
cil, taking it as a good joke, passed a resolu- 
tion accepting the offer. 

Hatfield went back into the hills and 
within six days there began the heaviest rain- 
fall ever known in the county. It not only 
filled the Morena dam to overflowing but the 
overflow carried away a lower dam, the Otay 
dam, and caused great damage to the 
ranches below it. 

The city of San Diego still owes Hatfield 
the $10,000. City officials privately admit 
that he fulfilled his contract, but if the city 
should pay him it would then be compelled 
to admit responsibility for the floods, and be 
faced with damage suits running into millions 
of dollars. On the other hand, Hatfield has 
refrained from taking his case to the courts 
for similar reasons, and also the fact that he 
might be compelled to reveal his secret to 
obtain a judgment. 


The Bakersfield Contract 


Hatfield had just returned from a month’s 
operation in Kern and San Luis Obispo 
counties when I interviewed him. His con- 
tract there called for payment up to $1,500 
after the first inch of rain had fallen during 
the period between -November 20 and 
December 20, 1924. For the first inch he 
was to receive nothing. Both the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles districts had 
been receiving rains almost up to normal 
during October and November, but the 
central districts had been losing out on the 
storms. That is why they sent for Hatfield. 

At the expiration of the period of the con- 
tract the record of the gauges chosen for 
the test in the district where the ‘‘rain- 
maker’ had been operating showed just under 


great were the 


an inch; a fraction less than one-tenthg of 
inch under to be exact. 

The newspapers heralded the fact 
Hatfield had failed, and the writer intim 
as much to him. His blue eyes fairly 

‘‘When I went up there,”’ he rep 
sheep and cattle men were desperate, 
was not a blade of green grass in 
Everything was brown and past 4 
nil. When I left last week the grass: 
several inches high. The valleys were gy 
and there is pasturage for several mont 
Would you call that failure? ; 

“The mistake I made,” he continu 
“‘was in the contract, and the choosin 
gauges. The average normal” rainfall 
that district for the period during 
operated is .58 of an inch. I ansaid ha 
taken that for a basis instead of giving: 
an inch before my pay began. Whe 
arrived on the scene they asked me4@ 
gauges. I let them pick the location feed 
of them and asked to pick the location 
the fourth one myself. They refused t 
this and instead selected one of the @ 
spots in the desert for the fourth gauge: 
gauge I would have chosen showed nem 
three inches, and the average would havew 
me the pay. However, I broke the dro 
and that was what they wanted. Theyh 
all the rain they need for their pre ate 
poses. I lost and can take my loss lik 
good sport, but I don’ t call it a failure. 3 
watch my next test,’’ he added. 


Attracting the Rain Clouds 


This last operation is a good demonstrat 
of the theory upon which Hatfield b 
operations. The storms had been con 
from the ocean and going north to the: 
Francisco region. The first storm that el 
in after Hatfield began work veered sit 
and the heaviest precipitation was 
hills of San Luis Obispo county not far ‘om 
the scene of his operations. a 

Hatfield’s theory seems plausible 
events. In brief, he asserts that drow 
are caused by a static condition of 
chemical constituents of the atmosp 
Anything that can bring about a change 
conducive to rain. He erects large towa 
24 feet from the ground upon the 
elevation he can obtain in the section my 
which he is operating. The height 
towers is not an essential factor, except iam 
they must be off the ground. On top of thee 
towers he places pans containing a mystem 
compound, chemicals which he mixes; 
self, and which, he asserts, contal 
necessary ingredients to bring aboutac 
in atmospheric conditions. 


Chemicals Are Seer 


In his own words ‘I thought it pos 
surcharging the atmosphere with~ 
potent and powerful enough, and 
upon conditions already workineay 
influence so liberated would be able toil 
rainfall. The forces set in motion from @ 
operations never conventrate over $; 
territory but extend over large areas. 
is where my system is more pra 

the use of explosives, or the sp ir 
rain clouds with electrically-c 
from airplanes, as now. advocatet 

these can cause rain over but a 

and clouds must be present. 

“There is nothing mysterious 
proposition to one who has stu 
pheric conditions. Rain can be i 
move to certain sections, or be. 
therefrom, through varied conditic 
‘inducing a certain state of atmos} sp! 
attraction of moisture to that s 
' natural result. Nature herself i ist 
' for 99 per cent of the influences ¥ 
mote rainfall. My operations mi 
: only to cause the turning of the § 

Hatfield usually gets results 
third day, although it has some 
him longer. Six days is the max 
conditions are especially unfava 
first appear light fleecy cirrus ¢ 
hitherto unspecked sky, then heavy. 
lus, and finally the nimbus or 
clouds. 
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! The Care 


Continued from page 20 





three or four months old, while others may 
not start until they are a year old. 

I had a friend who purchased a young 
Yellow-Head and after months of intensive 
and careful training without any results 

r came to the conclusion that his 

¢ never would talk. One day a stray 

eat wandered into the room, and this trivial 
incident seemed to awaken the parrot from 
itslethargy. All of its lessons and seemingly 
li the conversation that had taken place in 
the house for 2 year had apparently been 
mastered and stored away and only needed a 
“| spark to set it off. It was surely a wild, dis- 
connected monologue that met their ears that 
day: “Oh see the cat, oh see the cat! Jim 
Jones is a piker. Ha! ha! Crackers and 
soup, crackers and soup! Come on kid, 

i a kiss! Oh see the cat!’’ 

Never call your parrot Polly. Perhaps 
Jake or Pete would be more appropriate 
names, for both sexes have the power of 
imitation. And never teach your bird to 

such silly stuff as ‘‘Polly wants a cracker!” 
“Oh, kid, give me a peanut,” sounds a little 
more red-blooded, and peanuts are better 
for them than crackers anyway. 


Parrots Are Fond of Nuts 


If left to its own fancy a parrot will acquire a 

taste for anything and everything, and in 

course of time will perch itself on the back of 

achair and eat its meal with the rest of the 

family. This mode of feeding is radically 
and will soon lead to sickness. 

ts should be kept on a plain diet as 
much as ible, and above all keep fresh 

and greasy food from them. They 

are fond of nuts, especially peanuts,. and 

fruits; but these should be given only in 

eration, and avoid acid fruits as much as 

possible. The regular diet should consist 

of sunflower seed, cracked corn, unhulled 
rice and an occasional feed of hemp-seed. 

One soft feed should be given every day or 
so and should consist of stale bread soaked in 
cofiee or boiled milk to which has been 
added a pinch of cayenne pepper. Once ina 
while some boiled vegetable can be added 
to the milk and stale bread. Keep their 

es and cage clean, and keep gravel 
lore them at all times. A parrot properly 
ied requires very little, if any, water. 

In closing I want ‘to caution you to buy 
your parrot from a reliable dealer. Avoid 
the traveling bird man and the house-to- 
house canvasser. And above all don't invest 
in birds found at shows or carnivals. As a 
general rule these are all wild-trapped stock 
and absolutely worthless as talkers. 


Four Bee Essentials 


These four things are essential to profitable 
production : 

1, Suitable weather for the bees to work in 

When the season of the main honey flow is on. 

2. Honey-producing plants secreting nec- 
Pa enaance. 

. A strong force of worker bees—75,000 

foe at the beginning of the honey 


4, Colonies that devote all their energies 
Gathering nectar and storing honey, 
tather than to swarming. The sforing in- 
stihet must outweigh the swarming instinct. 





Education Saved Polly 


Possession of the human s h saved 
e an speech save 
the life of one of my educated parrots. 
parrot had wandered from ‘the 
eve arbor to take a dust bath. One 
our hens who had quite a family of 
om chickens, thinkir.g that Polly was 
chicks, spread her wings and 
Tan for se queer-looking bird. She was 
spring upon Polly, when 
rey turned facing her and holding up 
‘on oot remarked: “You quit, quit I 
<s. The hen instantly stopped, 
olly started to make her get- 
Polly’ but the hen again followed her. 
me Kly turned and said: “Now 
Ads sage Sec was too much 
: . » an c 
hiskens she went back to her 
ee 


: % ei i 


Leanora E. Tuttle. 
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Whines tine isan $$$ 
on trips to town ? 


| CThe Farmer's And a pair of WEED Chains may 


save you an hour or more when roads are wet. 


In fact, your whole car may be Aelpless simply for lack 
of WEEDS. 


Get WEED Chains today—they’re your one biggest help 
when you need them. And refuse substitutes. WEEDS are 
the original tire chains, proved best by long years of service. 


You'll know them by the old reliable red fastener and 
the name WEED on every hook. 


WEED Chains are made for all tires: fabrics and cords; 
regulars and balloons. 


f= Weed Weed Solid Tire 
ddaciaae DeLuxe Chains Truck Chains 
Pins  WeedSuper Weed ‘Gumbo 
gay Extra Heavy Traction” Chains 


Weed Weed Motorcycle “Tecetcrerens 
Regular Chains Chains American Chain Conguny bee 


in business for your SAFETY 





AMERICAN CHAIN: COMPANY, /nc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains 
for All Purposes 


WEED CHAIN 


“You can put them on in a moment’ 


"/ 
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Make Your Roofs 
Last a 


Lifetime 


ITIVELY THAT! Put a coating of Seal- 

Tite Thick Liquid Asbestos roofing on your 

roofs once every ten years and they will 
last indefinitely. 


any product. Write ¢ Pa iy 
for 4 Months 


— and then if Sun and Rain 


Y¥ ton fi Rane a, Tite to 
I west for ad 
gover your ts ay other bu: i 

it instantly. We do not t 

single e . 


You'll be surprised at the low cost—just a fraction 
she govt ota bem reot._ Apply Spal ite yours 
. on 
costars brash . your Se. Get 
er. tor mon trial year guar- 
antee. Write today! 
Monarch Paint nee ~ ja 
1008 
Dept. 25-03 Cleveland, Ohio 














EL] HAY PRESSES 


COLLINS PLOW CO., QUINCY, ILL. 





Wheel Hoes 
and Dritis 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc., 


FRED. H. BATEMAN CO. 
6465 So. Wash. Sq. 
Phitedeiphia, Pa. 











Does Seeding, Cultivating and Lawn Mow- if 
| ing with greater saving of time 
|andeffort, Attachments for dif- 
| ferent jobs are instantly inter- 
chan geabie. Many indi: le, 
exclusive features such as the 
patented arched axle, too] con- 
trol, instant hitches, etc. A boy 
or girl will ran it with delight, 


'BOLENS °::..§ 


Catalog 


GILSON MFG. CO. 413 PARK ST. 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 























Game Birds—A Side-Lin 


REEDING upland 

game birds and 

aquatic game birds is a business 
that the American farmer and fancier 
is beginning to consider seriously, merely 
as a side issue to fheir regular farming, 
to give zest and interest enough to keep 
the boys and girls on the farm. 

Game birds are bred under state and 
federal licenses to supply sporting-game 
clubs, zoos, parks, fanciers, and hunters 
who have poor luck and come home with- 
out game. Just now, the supply is so 
absurdly below the demand that enormous 
numbers of game birds are imported an- 
nually from Europe, Central and South 
America, Mexico, Australia, Asia” and 
Africa. 

Game farming can be carried on on 

otherwise waste land, such as marsh land, 
ponds, hillsides. Marsh is best for teal, 
ducks and swans; low, damp land for 
eese, such as creek bottom land that 
oods and can not be plowed, for geese 
need tender grass; gravelly hillsides and 
hogbacks for upland birds, such as quail, 
wild turkeys, phcansite. 


Get Off on the Right Foot 


Everything must have a proper start and 
the right way to start game farming is to 
fence off the section 
you intend to use;so 
as to keep out all 
wild vermin and 
dogs. Then select 
a reliable man or 
firm from whom 
you intend to buy 
your stock. This is 
important, as some 
dealers will sell you 
worn-out stock, re- 
lated stock, and 
even stock whose 
propagating ability 
has been purposely 
destroyed, or they 
may sell you birds 
that are too young 
to breed, or birds 
that will not mate, 
as they have been 
separated from the 





By George H. Corsan 


varieties of swan 
quail, ten of partr 
20 of grouse, as well as a large num 
other birds, both upland and aquat 
the game-bird importers’ lists. 
Study your subject before you) 
and while you are breeding birds, 7 
much money can be lost by bhundg 
this business, while much money @ 
made, if you understand it thorog 
There is a man some 35 miles a 
my home who did better last sum 
cold, wet season) than he ever did & 
This was because he knows moreng 
because the weather was favorable 
really was very unfavorable, as hig! 
cialty is breeding the rarer game: 
and the very expensive pheasants, Ti 
his place is in Ontario, yet there ig#i 
mad scramble to buy his birds on thé 
of American fanciers, that most @ 
newly-bred stock is sold by wire belt 
is matured. His lowest-priced phe 
sell for $30 each and his highest 
$125 each. a 
While I have visited most of 
farms in the United States, this is thet 
Canadian game farm I have yet hadq 
rivilege of seeing. It is a small farme 
high, sandy bluff, with a southern @ 
sure, and thus is so well drained that 
soil does not” 
come contam 
as will stiff 
soil. : 
Very many 
birds that are mh 
fitted for the eo’ 
Northern s 
be bred in G 
fornia and also 
states in the Bot 
Yet again, a 
siderable numbel 
game birds 
breed in the Sa 
at all, but @ 
have the nortie 
climate or they 
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old mate of many 
wears. Also, Some 
importers are care- 
less and ship birds 
in a careless manner; while some are 
downright liars. But there are some very 
fine men and women in the business who 
will do their best for you. Like. every 
other business, there are dealers who are 
straight and those who are not. 

It is best to start with one variety of 
bird at a time. Don’t rush into game 
breeding on a large scale at first. You will 
have a large list from which to select the 
variety you wish to breed, dependent only 
on your locality and the land you can use 
for breeding. There are 128 varieties of 
wild ducks, about 60 varieties of pheas- 


‘ants, 30 varieties of wild geese, seven 


Several varieties of ducks, sheldrakes 
and teal in a large pond 


most birds 4 
natural com 
for their your 
they will not 08 
This is-especially true of geese and 8 
A field of tender alfalfa will ge 
while an island in a large pond ¥ 
swans to nest and rear yo 
Plenty of hiding places tempt pheasam 
all kinds to breed, while open cleat 
detract from their desire to lay # 
eggs and bring out their broods of 
chicks.  — 
Some game birds breed quite Fé 
such as the Canada geese, the 
ducks, the Chinese and the or 
ringneck pheasants. To make mone 
these birds one must raise them ? 
Continued on page 111 
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Night of Radio 


O own an Atwater Kent:—what a wonderful, delightful 


difference it makes in the 


farm home—just think what it 


means—in one evening the thrills of a lifetime are crowded into 


a few short hours. 


wr rem 


Set the dials of your ATwaTer KENT 
and the golden voice of a renowned 
singer comes through the storm— a 
slight turn and the melodies of a 
distant orchestra flood your home 
— another twist and you have the 
market reports, the latest news or 
any program you wish to hear, from 
near or far. 

Every Atwater Kent owner finds 
new thrills— new delights—every night! 

Think—just think—what you are 
missing! 


There is an Atwater Kent well 
within your means: — it combines 
every feature that assures radio satis- 
faction. It is the ideal radio for farm 
use, for power, distance, selectivity 
and sensitiveness it is unsurpassed. Its 
ease of operation and unfailing 
dependability gives to everyone the 
touch of an expert. 


Any Atwater Kent dealer will 
gladly demonstrate and help you in 
your selection. 


Interesting literature on request 


ATWATER Kent MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4715 Wissahickon Ave Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pacific Coast prices 
slightly higher 7 
y, 
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| New Ideas in Kitchens 
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carried out by the Bureau of Home Economics of the United 

States Department of Agriculture, is responsible for the 
very interesting photographs shown on this page and on page 94. 
As practically 70 per cent of a housewife’s working hours are 
spent in the kitchen, it should be a bright and attractive one. 

If the walls are properly treated they can easily be cleaned. 
Well-painted floors or those covered with linoleum require no 
bee # aey A sink and running water does away with much lifting 
of heavy weights. Backaches can be eliminated if tables, stoves 
and sinks are placed at proper 
heights for the persons who use 
them and, if the kitchen equip- 
ment is conveniently arranged, 
the housewife can be saved from 
150 to 300 miles of walking each 
year, 

A well-placed sink and drain 
board are shown in Fig. 3; the 
space under the drain board is tie 
used for pots and pans. The a. neal x 
home-made kitchen cabinet affords i : 
storage space for many needfuls. 
Fig. 2 shows bins which tilt over 
and a pastry board which can be 
drawn up to be used as a work- 
table. The kitchen stool should 
not be overlooked, for it enables 
the housewife to sit down at some 
of her tasks. 


A Home-Made Cabinet 
A pine table forms the base of 
the cabinet pictured in Fig. 1 and 
supports the shelves above. Food 


Tes movement for better kitchens, planned and now being 


! be 
is stored in glass containers; the Fig. 1 


large jars look like those some- 

times found in candy shops. The table drawers have glass knobs 
and all woodwork is painted white, then enameled. The lard can, 
in which flour is stored, is also painted and enameled and is kept 
from the floor and at a convenient height by means of a simple 
wooden frame placed on rollers. 

Narrow shelves for storing articles in frequent use are very con- 
venient. The farm housewife who planned the shelves shown in 
the Virginia kitchen illustrated on page 98 needed a place for 
such things as cups and saucers, tumblers, coffeepot, teapot, 
sugar bowl, pitchers, spices, seasonings and dry groceries. She 
planned an unusually narrow shelf for the spices so that one box 
or shaker would not be concealed behind another. She made a 
special rack for knives and forks, in addition to the hooks for 
smaller things that could be hung up. A wide enameled counter 








































at a convenient height provides space for working, and the 
of the old piano stool, enameled white, shows that she sitg at this 
counter whenever she can. Lard cans, also enameled white, serye 
to store flour, meal, sugar, and other dry supplies. The cang gy 
raised on boxes so she does not have to stoop to get at them, 4 
trap-door in the floor at the left makes it possible to sweep all 
dust from the floor into a pail, whichis set on the ground unde. 
neath. The lamp is placed at a convenient height to light thee, 
tire corner when necessary. Paper and paper bags are saved and 
hung on nails under the counter. The steam pressure-cooker hy 
ery for itself in the time ani 
uel which it saves. 


Some Step-Savers 
Running water is lacking in th 
kitchen shown in Fig. 4, but with 
the sink in the corner it is an eag 
matter to dispose of the was 
water. The shelf for water pail 
the narrow table by the windoy, 
and the rods on the closet doo 
(beside the stove), are all noe 
worthy. 

Why postpone improvements 
until the better kitchen campaig 
reaches your county? Begintp 
day. Go into your kitchen ing 
critical mood, take peneil and 
paper with you and write dom 
the improvements which could he 
made. Hang this list where the 
family can see it and plan to make 
some or all of the improvements 
before the rush of spring an - 
summer work comes on. You cal 
talk it over with your home 
demonstration agent or write 
the Agricultural Extension Service of your state college fer 
bulletins and helps on kitchen improvement. Do it now! 








An Inexpensive Finish for Floors 


Here is a method of finishing floors which is cheap and very sate 
factory, for the longer the floor is used, the better the fins 
becomes. It requires one bar of paraffin shaved into a kettle 
Place over a fire, and when smoking hot, remove from fire ani 
pour into the paraffin seven-eighths of a quart of kerosene. This 
makes enough to finish two floors of average size. Apply to the 
floor while hot and rub in. Use a home-made swab, made by 
wrapping cloth tightly around a mop-stick. In a few housp 
over the floors with a polisher. Good for wood and linoleum, 
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Courtesy of the Home Economics Department, U. 8. Deg. am 
Fig. 4 
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Above is shown . 
Pattern No. 518 


Always look for 
this Gold Seal! 


“Oh, yes! P’ve just put down my 


f?? 


new Congoleum Rug and it’s so pretty: 


EARS Se Maas 


She’s proud of her home, is this young 
housekeeper. And who wouldn’t be? 
Could anything make this living-room 
more inviting than the pleasing colors of 
her Congoleum Art-Rug? 


A feature that appeals especially to 
modern young women is the time and 
work Congoleum Rugs save. No sweep- 
ing or beating—a light, easy mopping 
makes the firm, waterproof surface as 
fresh and spotless as new. 


Lie Flat Without Fastening 


These rugs have no seams and never 
require any fastening, yet they cling 
tight to the floor without a ruffled edge. 


One of the most delightful things 
about Congoleum Rugs is that you can 
always find an appropriate pattern for 
any room. There are elaborate designs 


Gold Seal 


(QNGOLEUM 


_Art-RuGS 


for living and dining-rooms, dainty floral 
effects for bedrooms and geometric 
reproductions for kitchen and bathroom. 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


Pattern No. 386, 1144x3 ft. $ .60 
11.25 (shown below) is 
*“~ made in all sizes. 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
13.50 The other patterns 


15.75 shown are made 3 x 4%ft. 1.95 


in the five large 
18.00 sizes only. 3. 26.:f:. 29 
Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Warning: There is only one “Congoleum” 
and it is identified by the Gold Seal pasted 
on every pattern. “Congoleum” is a regis- 
tered trade-mark and the exclusive property 
of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. If you want 
“Congoleum” be sure to ask for it by name 


and look for the Gold Seal. 


CoNnGoLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia NewYork Boston Chicago San Francisco 
ansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Pattern 
No. 386 
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4 Buy Direct from Mill! 
uw *, Wholesale Prices! 




















Gordon-Van Tine Barn No. 487 
30x 42 x 10~$1278 


A wonderful val Gothic . 
foo! bara=staunch, roomy, D6 $1278 me 
Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 537 


Sanh cae REIS! QD 


Get Gordon-Van Tine Prices 
Before You Build! 


Save $200 to $2,000 on Your Home or Barn 


Write for Gordon-Van Tine’s latest prices on your building. 
Our Free Books will show tm how to save 30% to 50% on your 
spring building — homes, barns, lumber, mill- 
work—anything you need in building material. 


200,000 Customers 


Real bar- We ship direct from our for- 
gain in a est mills to any point in the 
arn. Ali U.S., and guarantee safe arrival 
and complete satisfactioh. Buy at wholes‘le. 
Ready-Cutsaves30% labor and 18% lumber waste. 
Material furnished not Ready-Cut if desired. 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


House N°479 We will figure your lumber bills for any job, without 
12 20 charge. If you don’t find just the home or barn you want 
in our S$, write us, enclosing your lumber bills and get 


13 8 Free Estimate and lowest, freight-paid prices. 
2 rhiy 5,000 Building Material Bargains 
’ P i : Lumber ve Roofing Mouldings 


Screen Stairs 
Paints | oe 
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and allboard, 
Varnishes “wae 
Glass 


Ste. Write for FREE BOOKS 


feeetadews: MEREEMM 2tensPant Dem bot Gt Bulioe Masri! oelee Er, 
’ —Photos an sizes an $ or or re; at 
hinged at top, x 40 floor plans; Bun- barns, hog and wholesal ays 

poultry houses, 


8 cco $ $] 89% play, Colonial, poultry boss 
caraces By F-t1| ay 


$87 UP 


Ready-Cut. Easy 

ame loday! 

» Four Mills 

: = 2  ##§ Davenport, Ia. 

F St. Louis, Mo. 

America's test value. Ready- hehalis, Wash. 
This house provides both air and sunhine. framed corn crib. 8-ft. sections. Best Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Note roof windows—plenty of warm sunshine Yellow Pine, nails, hardware, paint — We ship from one 
and ~ ventilation. Roof of best slate-sur- all materials furnished complete. Any nearest you. i Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

f fire-resistant roofing. A wonderful value. handy man can build it. -V an le 

496 Gordon Street, Davenport, 1ows 


9, Send me Free Books. I expect to 


Gordon-VanTineCo. = jo... 





pm me ae 





only concern 
ESTABLISHEO :866 in the build- 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back ine busines 
496 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa = use" 
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NE of the big mistakes that early 
truck owners 


automobile and 
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=) tion should be extended below the frost 





made was keeping the car or truck 


in an outbuilding. They learned a 
lesson, though, for running the car 
~ into the barn where livestock is 
or ina shed adjoining the barn, 
is not good practise. Fumes from 
the use soon dull the gloss 
andiuster of the varnish and tarnish 
the metal trimmings. Dust and 
moisture, which are always present 
ground a barn, are injurious to 
ished surfaces and increase the 
labor of keeping the car clean. 
‘ Storing the car in a building with 
etek, grain or machinery in- 
ereases the fire risk and insurance 
all around. 
Now that car owners all use 
many make the mistake of 
ing the garage too small. Then 
when they sell the flivver and get a 
igger car, they find the garage too 
— Either an addition must be 
built to the old garage, or an en- 
tirely new building put up at con- 
siderable expense. 
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For- single garages, an inside width of 
twelve feet is not too roomy, and for a two- 
A length of less 
than 20 feet is seldom advisable, and for 


car garage, 20 or 22 feet. 


Wheel Base 


cars, 22 feet to 24 feet is much better. 
These dimensions will allow plenty of work- 
ing space around the car and provide room 
for a small work-bench, closets and shelves 


Of Caf accessories across one end. 


The following table gives the length of 


40-0 


bh 6:8" 


6-8: 





ef*o" 


Packard, twin six. 136 





t 
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Slope floor fowards drain 


ee, a 
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= 7-8" 2 7-8 


Floor plan of double garage 


Pierce Arrow 138 


The two-car garage 
popular and as a 


double garage, i 
built of frame. * 
Right, a stucco 
on cement block * © 
or hollow tile ¥ 

garage. ‘ 


ost eve 
is In possession of a truck 


The floor should be of concrete and be 
sloped towards the drain, which 
is usually located in the center of 
the floor. A floor five inches thick 
is O. K. for a single-car garage, but 
a six-inch floor is better for a double 
garage, and it is a very good idea to 
reenforce with woven stock wire, 
imbedding the wire one inch from 
the bottom of the slab. This latter 
statement also holds good for drive- 
ways and approaches. As it is 
usually necessary to use more than 
one width of the woven wire, it 
should be lapped at least six inches. 

The door openings should not be 
less than eight feet wide and at 
least eight feet high. Put in plenty 
of windows, so the garage will be 
light; then repairs can be made 
without artificial light. Windows 
should be large and well distributed 
around the building-and be placed 
low in the wall, to admit light near 
the floor, rather than towards the 
ceiling. 


line to stop the building from settling. 
Asbestos 
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or tle 
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several kinds of cars equipped with front 
bumper and with top down: 


Bumper and Top Down 
. 12 feet 9 inches 
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some sort, it is 
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Slope floor to aram 
° 


not a bad plan to build a garage large enough 
for both car and truck. Since the dimen- 


sions of the truck are usuall 
those of the car, this fact 


greater than 
ould be con- 


sidered when planning a garage for both. 


The drawings show a 


single and a double 


garage in faced concrete block, concrete 
block stuccoed, and frame construction. 
Regardless of the construction, the founda- 


J-° Steel Pods two ovtside to be bert up. 
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lintel Floor plan of single garage 
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| Too Much Machinery 
By F. R. Cozens —* 


C—O SF | | 


TAX report convinced Ed. Carnal 
Ohio farmer, that there is gyeh- 
thing as having too much machinepyy 
the farm. In 1922, Carnes had 62 ap 
under cultivation, with machinery equi 
ment valued at $2,400, or an investmm 
of about $38.70 an acre of crops. —- 
In looking through his accoun 
former years he found his acreage 
the same as when farming with $9¢ 
pended in tools. The difference in ¢ 
upkeep and running expense had § 
Z E sufficient to turn his profit into loss on 











consecutive years. 

Carnes had added this extra equipg 
with the idea of saving time and labor. 
he failed to consider that time and fa 
thus saved must be directed towardama! 
creasing some branch of the farm ingome) 
in order to lessen the expense involy 


a \ 
ere 
* is : 


in? 
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q Systematic Research 


y 


NATIONAL 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


” —the Only Solution 


HE case of farm electrification was summarized as follows 
in a report presented at the eighteenth annual meeting 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, by Mr. 
R. W. Trullinger, Specialist in Rural Engineering, Office of 
Experiment Stations of the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


“The convenience, safety, ease of control and general 
flexibility of electrical power are such great arguments in 
its favor as to justify the most extreme efforts to extend its 
use generally to agriculture. 


“To do this profitably it must be done intelligently. To 
do it intelligently all the facts regarding the exact require- 
ments of agricultural processes and practices must be known. 


“Since it is obvious that these facts are not generally 
known with reference to the use of electricity as the source 
of energy, the only solution is to resort to systematic research 
and investigation following a rational and intelligently pre- 
pared program.” 

The National Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture has framed a program along these lines call- 
ing for experimental research in farm electrification. This 
work already is under way in thirteen states, each of which 
has a committee composed of farmers, farm experts, electrical 
engineers, agricultural engineers and others. 

The Committee on the Relation of Elec- 
tricity to Agriculture is composed cf 
economists and engineers representing 


the United States nts of Agri- 
Interior, 


ELECTRIC 


American Farm Bureau Federation, Na- 
tional Grange, American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, Farm Lighung Manu- 
facturing Association, and the National 
Electric Light Association. 
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Fence; also Gates, Steel Posts, Barb p 
Wire, Roofing. Delivered Free @-<¢- D 
on approval at Factory Prices. 
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TOWNSENDS Wire Stretcher 
_ = 








ts » Foot and up. 
ye gy + Bacay 


Works Easy Saves Labor 

Unegualled for stretchi lain, twisted, barbed wire 

and WOVEN WIRE. The obly successful one man wire 

stretcher made. Gri stretches tight, can’t 
hen released. One 


years by ti 
.F. J. TOWNSEND, 
Painted Post, N. 

















“I faced the problem of either.s 
off the extra equipment to suit my Jimi 
acreage, or expanding my farming act 
ties enough to keep the implements busy? 
Carnes explained to me, “and 
some thought. I decided on the 
course. 

“In 1923, I put 80 acres under 
tion, and added a bunch of hogs, gli 
some yearling steers, to eat my unmar 
able grain. I put my truck into h 
service between towns where I fo 
depended on the railroad, both in m 
ing crops and bringing in supplies. 
these trips I would include a few box 
fruit and vegetables which found a 
market, but would have been a loss hin 
depended on selling at home. When 
plowing was done, I ran my tractor @ 
neighbor’s farm in exchange for labor 
jobs of my own, where extra man @ 
horse-power were necessary. The 
crop production kept my feed-mill 
as ler busy when they formerly sté 
idle. 

“Instead of conserving my farm 
chinery, I soon learned that the bet 
method of lowering cost was to keep thé 
implements busy at something that wot 
add to the yearly income. This inchi 
public road work and community haulii 

“T have kept a record of profit and los 
and my figures show that I am mak 
strides in the right direction.” 


Sweet Clover Pasture 


Timothy and wild-grass pastures I 
suffered greatly during the dry summen, 
of the past few years and the farmers 
West Central Minnesota are looking fora 
grass that will pasture more cattle aig 
withstand the droughts. Wm. 3 ; 
who owns and farms 160 acres if: 
Stone county, has given sweet 
tryout and his experience leads 
believe that it is by far the best p: 
for his section of the country. 

Mr. Raatz sowed a mixture.of 
pounds of timothy and five po 
sweet clover with wheat as a nurse ¢ 
It was mixed with the grain in an ordinary 
grain drill and sowed as early in the spritl 


as possible. The spring was ve ane? : 


the timothy didn’t do very well, but @ 
sweet clover came on in good s oa 
The next year the ten-acre field wa 
oo tgp six milk cows and four toms 
ing on it continually, and the Won 
horses also part of the time. Ten heads 
young stock were also pastured ont 
of the summer. They didn’t keep. 
down, however, and several loads of® 
were cut from it. All this didn’t keep 
from reseeding that fall and the next spt 
there was a much thicker stand t 
first. The third summer it wasf 











bout the same as the first. It was a very 


summer, but the stand of clover didn’t 
ons to be thinned in the least and the 
| ‘prospects for next year are for a better 
pasture than ever. 

Mr. Raatz claims for sweet clover a 
number of advantages over timothy for 

. In the first place, he says, it is 

much easier to get a stand, in fact it seems 

impossible to fail to get a catch of 

sweet clover. It is better feed,»especially 

for milk cows, and will pasture two or 

three times as much stock. It stands 

t much better, and makes a good 

in the early spring and late fall. 

it is a legume, it leaves the land in 

better shape for other crops. There is no 
trouble with bloating. 

It is Mr. Raatz’s opinion that sweet 
dover pasture should be kept short, either 
by heavy pasturing or mowing for hay, as 
the stock does not like it so well when it is 
high and coarse. He advises sowing it as 
early in the spring as possible, with grain 
as a nurse crop, and without mixture with 
timothy or other grass seed. About six 
to ten pounds to the acre should bring a 
good stand of clover under normal con- 

itions. Ray Stegner. 


Each to His Trade 


Any will, however made, must be in 
accordance with the law. If it fails in any 
respect to comply with the law, to that 
extent it is worthless. 

It must be clear and unmistakable in its 
terms. Otherwise it may not carry out 
the wishes of the testator; or it may give 
rise to litigation. That is the reason for 
the enenty needless wordiness that 
most lawyers employ in making wills that 

f° into detail. And it must be complete; 

or it can be operative only as to those 
points which it covers. 

So after all, a will is not a thing to be 
treated lightly. 

Endless trouble, costly delays and 
costly litigation have resulted because 
highly intelligent men, technically skilled 
in other lines, have thought themselves 
competent to draw their own wills. Clearly 

owing their own wishes, they have 
failed to indicate them clearly. Specific 
as to the main details, they have not taken 
every factor into account, and have failed 
to make the legal provision for carrying 
out all details. 

In making a will, as in most other im- 
portant things, it should be “every man 
to his trade.”” Have your will drawn by 

ur lawyer. That is his trade. He is 
amiliar, as no layman can be, with all the 
requirements. Tell him what you want 
done, and it is his business to draw your 

il in a manner to assure compliance 
with your wishes. 

_, You can feel confident that your will, 

if drawn by a good lawyer, will hold. The 
| fee that your lawyer will charge you for 

wing your will is negligible in com- 
parison with the things at stake. An 
attempt to save that fee may be the 
costliest mistake Of one’s life. 

When you have your will drawn, name 
a trust company as your executor. That 
is ts trade. 


All World War veterans should make 
eertgin immediately that their govern- 
ment insurance is up-to-date. If you are 
& veteran and have no insurance, make 
2 application for reinstatement to the 

Bureau at once. The liberal 

jem on which you can get any kind of 

einsurance policy from the Government 

&xpireon July 3, 1926. If you are suffer- 

ing from any disability received in the 

your last chance is June 7 of this 

Rial} All Term (formeyly known as War 

) Insurance which has been kept 

up to date must be converted into a 
Pegular policy by March 3, 1926. 


an 
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To every young man on the farm 
who will buy his first saw 
this year — 


OUR first saw! You will 

want to choose it with un- 

usual care, so that you 
may reasonably ask many years 
of sturdy service from it. 


It takes a good saw to stand 
up to the kind of work you 
must do. There is no room in 
your kit for a tool that is not 


dependable. 


Yet need not be an ex- 
pert when you go to buy your 
saw. The choice of the carpen- 
ter, who makes his living with 
the saw, may safely guide your 
choice. 


The Disston Saw,everywhere, 


is “The Saw Most Carpenters 
Use.” 


For the Disston Hand Saw 
cuts true to the line, because it 
is true itself—smithed and ten- 
sioned on the anvil by a master 
of the craft. 


It cuts fast without binding, 
because the blade is ground 
right for clearance. Only a 
Disston craftsman can taper a 
saw blade to work like that. 


It seems “alive” when you use 
it, so easy is its balance. Only a 
Disston expert can give a saw 
such balance. 


And your Disston Saw will 
hold its edge: Disston makes 
the steel and gives it the Disston 
temper ! 


Disston Saws, of Disston 
Steel, are the most widely used 
saws in the world. Farmers 
everywhere have learned what 
the name Disston on a saw 
means to them. 


“After 20 years’ use, my four 
Disston Saws are g for an- 
other 10 or 20 years. Some 
saws! The good old Disston— 
an honest saw for honest work.” 

—John J. Harris, Brattleboro, Vt. 


You, too, want the right saw, 
for “The Saw Most Carpenters 
Use” is the saw most farmers 
use, also. 


You can get the Disston Hand 
Saw at any store that sells 
hardware. 


Take it by the handle. Test 
its spring, its temper, its easy 
thrust and balance. Then make 
that saw your own! 


Ask Disston 


There is a book about saws and tools that will 

“ be very useful to you—the Disston Saw, Tool, 
and File Book. If you will send us your name 
and address, with 4c for postage, we will be 
glad to send it to you. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools and Files 


DISSTON 
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For truck 
crops and 
small 
orchards 


A money 
maker for the 
grewer 


Protect your potato crop and make more 
money by high pressure spraying with a 
Bean Crop Sprayer (shown above). 
A thoroughly high-grade power outfit at a 
very low price. Sprays four rows, three noz- 
zles tothe row, is light in weight, costs little 
to operate, and will do good work for years. 
Constant High Pressure Insures 
Best Results 
The engine-driven pump delivers 6 to 7 
gallons of spray a minute at 200 lbs. pres- 
sure or better, insuring a powerful driv- 
ing foggy spray and complete coverage. 
Steady even pressure is vital. 


Adapted to Truck Crops, Vine- 

yards, Orchards, Etc. 
The Bean Crop Sprayer isareal universal 
outfit. The spray boom is easily adjusted 
up and down or sidewise, and the wheels 
are adjustable to varying rowsto take care 
of all truck crops. When not spraying truck 
crops or vineyards, it can be quickly con- 
verted into an orchard sprayer. And it’s 
a dandy for whitewashing, cold water 
painting, etc. 

Note These Bean Features 
Dependable 2 h. p. Sprayer engine (mag- 
neto equipped), Bean Pump with Porce- 
lain-lined Cylinder, Built-in Pressure 
Regulator, Rotary Agitator, Special Steel 
platform, and other high-grade features 
not found on other low-cost outfits. 

SEND THIS COUPON NOW 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 
17 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Michigan 
116 West Julian Street, San Jose, California 

Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean Crop 
Sprayer. 
| See 





50-8 68 





Address 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Tru . Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, 

try Estates and Lawnwork. 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
2578 University Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J 











PROTECTION! 


There’s nothing like spraying ‘early 

and often” to protect against loss of 
crops. 

Brown Auto-Spray 

No. 5 is a favorite. 

Double- acting 

high pressure. 

Equipped with 

four nozzles. Send 

your Dealer’s 

name and get 

Spray Calen- 

dar and inter- 


aa 








A Sprayer for 
Every Purpose 


THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
857 Maple St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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It doesn’t seem fair to the family flivver to use it for such work as this, but thes 
owner insists that anything a flivver will do is a good job for it - 


Auto—and Other—Hints 


Anti-Knock Substances 


. F. KETTERING, president of the 

General Motors Research Corpora- 

tion, who has conducted studies to 
determine the cause and develop some 
means of preventing engine knock, finds 
that certain substances, mixed with the 
fuel, will not only prevent knocking but 
that they also will remove carbon. 

Many of these substances are not 
cheap enough yet to be of commercial 
value, but they may become cheaper as 
time goes on, and chemical companies 
learn to produce these substances much 
cheaper. 

Carbon deposits seem to be held to- 
gether by a material similar to varnish. 
The anti-knock substances do not dis- 
solve the carbon but do dissolve the 
varnish-like binder. Thus the carbon is 
set free and blows out of the exhaust 
valve. 

I quote Mr. Kettering in the 1920 
transactions of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers: “If we add 1 per cent of ordi- 
nary aniline to the fuel of a car that will 
not climb hills, and that hammers and 
knocks, we will have an entirely different 
automobile. It will not act like the same 
car at all.” 

One per cent would mean, in a ‘15- 
gallon gas-tank, .6 of a quart. The cost 
of aniline will add about three cents to 
each gallon of gasoline. 

~ R. U. Blasingame 


Go Easy with Flash-Light , 
Batteries 


Flash-light batteries produce current by 
chemical action and come to you in units 
sealed air-tight. They are tiny metal 
containers filled with chemicals and sealed 
with wax. Rough handling will crack the 
wax, expose the contents to the atmos- 
here and cause the energy to be wasted. 
f cracked, the contents will also ooze 
out, with a honey-like stickiness, and 
damage the flash-light itself if the dam- 
aged batteries are allowed to remain in it 
for any length of time. 

Sometime ago, I had a new set of 
batteries for my spot-light ruined by 
dropping them on the cement walk before 
they. were even placed in the flash-light. 
The other day, I had the very same 


thing happen again, the fall cracking he 
wax. Instead of throwing the batteria 


away, I immediately held each of thaws 


batteries over a kerosene-lamp flame @ 
match would probably do the work) an 
melted the wax again, turning the cell 
rapidly in my fingers to keep the wary 
from dripping off. = 
The stunt worked and the batteries 
saved. i 
promptly, however, it would have been 
no avail. Cracks must be sealed at onegy 
P. T. Hines 


Anti-Freeze Materials 


A circular from the U. 8S. Bureau@ 
Standards, Washington, D. C., gives 7 
sults of tests with anti-freeze materials 
automobile radiators. 

These tests indicate that nothing be 
than alcohol has been trotted out to daté 
If wood alcohol is used care should bt 
taken to see that it is free from acid, 
otherwise corrosion of the radiator 
circulatory system may result. Theg 
drawback to the use of alcohol is the faep 
that it readily evaporates and has to be 
replaced. Glycerine does not have? 
drawback, but it is more expensive.” ~ 

Among other anti-freeze solutions ¢ 
cussed are calcium chloride, hon 
glucose, and kerosene. a 

Calcium chloride is frequently w 
and found to be very effective, 
has a decided corrosive action, par 
ularly on solder and aluminum. | 
salt forms the basis of many of the patent 
anti-freeze mixtures on the market. 29) 
some of these a soluble chromate Is adi 
to prevent corrosion. The bureau 
that little corrosion results when 
added to the water, except to the alu 
num parts. 

Another troublesome feature of 
chloride is its tendency to cause ShOM 
circuits: when it gets on the spark-piig 
or ignition wires. When cold it takes @p 
moisture and forms a good conduculg, 
layer where such is not desired.. It 
hard to remove and the short circus 


‘formed by it are hard to find becausé MEP 
‘disappear when the engine gets hot. | 


oney and glucose were found unset 
factory because a high concen 
necessary to prevent freezing, and 


‘results in a thick solution that does” 5 


flow freely. There is also the ¢ 





Had the work not been doned: 


>> 
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| denositing sugar in the cooling system. 
i - percentage solutions do not lower the 
‘| freeing point to any great extent, bit 

“shey do prevent bursting the radiator. 
sg such a solution does freeze it first 
to a slush which must be cooled to a 
considerably greater extent before it turns 


erosene is not recommended, because 

its’ are inflammable and its high 

yneertain boiling point is likely to 

‘ serious overheating of the engine, or 

| even the melting of solder in the radiator. 

It also has a slight solvent action on 
* 


: Small Electric Motor Does 
Many Jobs 


A farmer I know who owns an electric 
light and power plant, has installed a 
‘one-quarter horse-power electric motor on 
bench in the basement. Three wheels 
have been provided, too. One of these is 
an ordinary emery-wheel of rather small 
diameter with which knives, etc., are 
ed. Another is a scouring wheel, 
home-made, for cleaning pots and pans and 
frying pans. It was made by cutting a 
number of circles of cloth (old and heavy) 
four inches in diameter, to make a pile 
one-half inch thick. These were clamped 
on the motor shaft and the edges dipped 
in hot, diluted glue. While still soft, 
emery-powder was sprinkled over the glue 
and the whole allowed to harden. This 
-will take charred substances or soot from 
utensil in a hurry and with no effort. 
The third wheel is a wooden disk one 
inch thick and four inches in diameter 
upon which has been glued a strip of 
canvas. This surface was coated with 
glue and a much finer abrasive powder 
sprinkled on, This wheel is used for re- 
moving rust, etc. 
The motor, when in use, takes current 
equal to about two 50-watt a x es 


Care of Battery Terminals 


Sometimes the car batteries will furnish 
enough current to operate the horn or the 
lights, but the starter will not work. The 
usual trouble is that the battery terminals 
are loose or so corroded that a perfect con- 
nection is not formed. 

Battery acid is the cause of terminal 
corrosion, a greenish-white, putty-like 
substance being formed by the action of 
the acid on the lead connections. After 
cofrosion is once started, the terminals 

: scraped clean until there is a 
| bright lead finish. Then wash with am- 
‘Monia or some other alkaline solution to 
neutralize the acid. None of this solution 
should be allowed to get into the battery, 
of course. 


After the cleaning is done, see that the 
make good contact. Tighten 

them up well. If battery-plate knobs or 
posts have been scraped so small that the 
connectors will not fit snugly, remedy the 
trouble by bending seal Seite of thin 
theet lead about the posts and then 
feaming the clamps. Coat with vase- 
or other grease to prevent acid from 


coming in contact with terminals in 
future, ¢ H. 


Care of Grease 


The cans or boxes in which axle or cu 
Greases or lubricating oils come ondked, 
ome more or less greasy or 

yea the outside. In time, the shelf, 
orfloor where they are kept becomes 

ben - This is not only unsightly 
To ar also increases fire hazards. 
i avoid this, cover the shelf or floor with 
sa of tin, galvanized iron, zinc, or 
smooth metal sheet. Then, if this 


waste, it becomes easy instead of 
Ed. Henry. 


x wiped off occasionally with a rag or 
to 


keep clean. 
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Identical Cars— 


but what a Difference in Repairs 


80% of all repairs are due to 
one easily preventable cause 


How often you hear motorists talk 
about the wide difference between op- 
erating costs of two cars of the same 
make and model! 


The difference is never in oil, tires 
or gasoline. It’s repairs! 


And 80% of all repairs on moving 
parts, repair men agree, can be traced 
to a single preventable cause. Nothing 
less than lack of proper lubrication. 


Why Neglected 


It’s your hard-working, dust exposed 
chassis bearings that suffer most. Old 
fashioned and inefficient oil or grease 
cups—mud-coated, as a rule—simply 
invited this neglect. 


Now, however, chassis lubrication 
has been made easy for you. Most good 
cars now come equipped with the Ale- 
mite High Pressure Lubricating System. 


Your Alemite gun shoots fresh lubri- 
cant through each chassis bearing with 
a simple twist of the wrist. 


. Clean Bearings 


Bearings are cleaned. Just as chang- 
ing crank case oil cleans your engine 
bearings. Pressure over 20 times greater 
than the old grease cup insures this. 
This kind of lubrication every 500 miles 
will cut your total operating costs 
15% to 20%. 


If Alemite is not on your gar, it will 
pay you to have it installed. The cost 
is only $5 to $20 (Fords, $6.25; Chevro- 
let, $3.99; Overland, $5.67; Canadian 
prices higher.) It will save its cost five 
times over in a year. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write us. 





On Farm Machinery Too 


ALEMITE Pays! 
Write for Free Book 


It'sgrit and dirt in bear- 
ings that wear out your 
farm machinery. 


Letus send you a free 
copy ofthis new book 
telling how Alemite 
lengthens the life of 
farm equipment. A post 
card brings it. 











The Bassick Manufacturing Co. 
2690 N. Crawforé Avenue — 
Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory: Alemite Products Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


ALEMITE 


“Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of.” 


High Pressure Lubrication 
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Now Only $5.69 Puts 
A Witte On Y our Place 


Thousands Accept Liberal Offer On 
This Famous Throttling 
Governor Engine 


Thousands of farmers, appreciating the need 
for cheap dependable power on the place, 
have accepted the liberal offer of Ed H. Witte, 
world-famous engine manufacturer. Mr. 
Witte makes the startling offer to put the 
standard Witte Throttling-Governor Engine 
to work for you for as low as $5.69 down. 

The famous Witte Throttling-Governor 
Engine, known all over the world, comes fully 
equipped on this offer. Has celebrated water- 
proof WICO Magneto and forty other im- 
provements, including a new device that 
makes starting easy at 40 degrees below zero. 


The Rugged, Dependable Witte 


Long regarded as the cheapest and one of 
the most dependable farm engines built, the 
WITTE develops 50% extra power on either 
kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. Operation 
on full load figures under 2c an hour. Prac- 
tically trouble-proof and so simple that the 
women folks can operate it. Easily moved 
from job to job. More than 150,000 WITTES 
are in daily use. 

To introduce this remarkable engine to 

a million new users, Mr. Witte will send it 
anywhere, direct from factory, for a guaranteed 
90-day test. 
_ Every reader of this paper who is interested 
in doing all jobs by engine power should write 
today for a free copy of a remarkable new, 
illustrated book just issued by Mr. Witte, 
which explains the engine fully. You are 
under no obligations by writing. Just send 
your name, a postcard will do, and receive 
this interesting and valuable book that gives 
you valuable information about the applica- 
tion of engine power on your farm. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1623 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., or 
1623 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Star Guide to Good Roses” 
for every home—FREE 


“Guide” — 
the truth about roses, so you can 
choose easily and surely. Interest- 
ing. En ing. New! Lists 
America’s 100 best roses for first 
time - 3 8 in 
full natural colors. W: for your 
“Guide” now—it’s FREE! 


THE CONARD~PYLE 
* Conard Co 
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By Joe Alexander 
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lars’ worth of chickens are killed upon 
country roads each year. The num- 
ber is fast mounting with the rapid in- 
crease in the number of automobiles. This 
loss could be greatly curtailed, if not 
entirely prevented. But it is not. Each 
day we see more fly-infested, tire-flat- 
tened, tattered and mangled hens, each 
surrounded by its pitiful halo of feathers 
lying off by the sides of main-traveled 
roads. Good roads are all very fine in 
their way, and every automobile driver 
will agree with me y but they have 
become veritable death traps for farm 
poultry—a “land of missing hens.” 
Now, this fuss over roadside tragedies 
may sound like much ado about nothing. 
But is it? Let a 


(Tiss worth of upon thousands of dol- 


tion and questioning and experimentip 

‘‘Why does a hen cross the road?” js, 
old, time-worn gag, but it fits this @ 
despite its age. The reason why hm 
cross the road may never be solved» 
the reason why they are attracted Gites 
road and remain there is easily diseo: 
They enjoy a dust bath in the sunligh 
they should, and they must have g 

There we have it. Dust bath, and 
for their crops: two things that can reg 
be provided elsewhere, thereby elimingi 
the menace of the loose-surfaced, gra 
road. 

In the way of proof, let me state 
that the o d-fashioned dirt road 
popularly marked “Detour’’ is seldom 
ever garnished with dead hens. Why 
Because it is’ ng 





mink, weasel, skunk 
or marauding hawk 
make off with but 
one hen and there 
is an emphatic and 
immediate declara- 
tion of war. Dis- 
ease, too, is com- 
bated vigorously, 
for in any form it 
is regarded as a 
deadly enemy. But 





Perspective 


A rose is as real a thing as its thorn; 
The dawn is no less a fact than the night. 


The shriek of an engine is sound—but so 
Is the thrush’s song, in the after-light. 


And iove, the fool’s miracle, proves to be 
The one divine reality. 


heavily traveled 


the dust bath 
can be enjo 
along the road 


other places aroun 
the farmstead, But 
let a load of gray 
be dumped into” 
low spot, th 
watch out. 


ber 








the “occasional fool 
hen” that lacks the agility to elude the 
sudden swoop of the speeding tourist— 
well, she should know better, that’s all. 
If it were only an “‘occasional fool hen”’ 
this story would not have been written. 
But the truth is that the toll taken is 
altogether too large, too unnecessary and 
too readily preventable to be p over 
hastily. Since no hen ever learns her sad 
lesson, then lives to pass on what she has 
learned to posterity, it is strictly up to 
poultry owners to take a hand. 


Seventeen Broilers in One Week 


The need for action is serious. For in- 
stance, one Wisconsin farmer told me that 
he lost 17 broilers in one week! 

Another man was patiently herding a 
turkey hen and her newly-hatched brood 
toward the farmhouse. ‘‘Zip, puff!’ the 
air was momentarily filled with flying 
feathers—and he had just five little orphan 
poults left. Now poults do not thrive 
without their mother, and these were no 
exception, for they all died. 

I might go on reciting instance after 
instance, but the story would be almost 
the same. It is enough to say that on a 
single Sunday I counted 27 dead hens. 
Every car driver in every part of. the 
country can tell of similar proofs of the 
heavy tax taken by passing automobiles. 
Every day from early spring until late 
autumn is “open season.” Sundays and 
: algal naturally are worse than week- 

ys. 

And now what can we do about it? To 
decide that we must first place the blame. 
Poultry raisers and owners of farm flocks 
(particularly those who do not drive cars) 
are too prone to lay all of the blame at the 
door of autoists, but that is far from fair. 
SS) ers and careless drivers—these pests 
of every highway dreaded and hated by 
all law-abiding, careful drivers—do take a 
heavy toll, then shout with laughter at 
the frightened “Squawk” and the tell-tale 
flurry of feathers that writes finis to an- 
other roadside tragedy. But in the main 
the blame rests squarely with the poultry 
owners, and we say this advisedly, after 

seasons of very careful observa- 


diately the hens ar 
rive, for all the world like flies to gp 
honey. They want that gravel. 
Wherever I investigated this condi 
I found that the hens were dehied g 
grit or oyster shell and therefore patr 
ized the road. Concrete or brick highw 
and may we see more of them, off 
attraction whatever to hens. he 


these roads are seldom dotted with feath 


ered pancakes, except where the road f 

between the house and the barn, and here 
the hen traffic to and fro is a problem 
be solved only by fenced chicken 


Summing up, the gravel road is the} 


culprit. 
Plenty of Grit and Gravel 


And now to suggest a cure for the evil, 
this is not simply a tirade against @ 
mobiles. I have already mentioned 
farmer who lost 17 broilers in a 
week. Here is what he did, and it w 
beautifully. I happened on the pro 


when I stopped in his yard to fill my ; 


radiator, saw a pile of gravel around Me 
pump, another on each side of the dr 
way and still another handy to the 
yard gate. 


I remarked to the owner that perhaps] 
he was going to do some concrete WOE)” 


He answered me: “No, that is nov# 
cement making. That’s gravel for 
chickens to play in. It kee he 
the road. Hens are lazy, just an 
They save steps when and where they cal 


on Sa 


Seems like they would rather scrateh aa® 


pick pebbles here in the yard than go¢ 
there in the road, so I see that they Bal 
the chance. Haven’t lost a single ® 
since I hauled this gravel and dum 
here, but before that I lost 17 fine br 
in a single week.” ‘ ; 
When we think it over, is it not reas 
able to believe that he is right—that 
are lazy, and that they prefer to. 
steps and use the gravel that 1s D 
For a couple of years I have looked! 
facts to bear him out, and they arenoum 
to find. If a pile or two of gravel is pia 
strategically in a sunny spot, or oy! 
shells in the poultry house, dead hens¥ 
not decorate the highway. A few & 
Continued on page 113 7 
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New Kind of Inoculant 


Shows Amazing Results in 
larger and Better Legume Crops 


Gives 12 Times the Usual Concentration. Full Potency Guaranteed for 5 
Years, or Money Refunded. An entirely New and Different Process From 
Any of the Liquids or Powders Used in the Past. Thoroughly Tested and 
Proved by U. S. Farm Agents and Practical Farmers in Many Sections. 


IDE-AWAKE farmers 
ow that in thousands 
of cases the yield of legume 
qops (alfalfa, clovers, soy- 
beans, cow peas, lima and 
other beans, vetch, etc.) has 
been enormously increased, 
and the soil corresponding] 
enriched, by inoculation wit 
the right kind of nitrogen-fix- 
ing bacteria. “These marvel- 
ous little “bugs” have the 
amazing power to take nitro- 
gen from the air and build it 
into the nitrates that the 
ts must have, thus not 
only giving you far larger re- 
turns, but also enabling you 
to cut from your bill the cost 


astonished and delighted with 
the results—if these results 
do not show in larger and 
stronger plants, much big- 
ger yields, and enrichment 
of the soil—simply tell us so 
and ask for return of your 
money. The return will be 
made immediately and without 
question. Under our guar- 
antee of potency, this_offer 
remains good for 5 years 
from date of purchase, pro- 
vided package is kept dry. 


Mail Coupon TODAY 


Terra-Vim offers you the 
wide-open door to better yields 
and bigger profits. So send 


of expensive chemical nitrates. 


In the past, however, there 
have been some* disappoint- 
ments, owing to the fact that 


Above: Alfalfa grown WITHOUT 


Terra-Vim. 


At Right: Alfalfa grown in same 
soil WITH Terra-Vim. 


TODAY and get it to work- 
ing for you at once. It goes 
to you under an absolute 


no process had been discovered for 

ing the bacteria alive and virile for an 
indefinite period, or for providing against 
weather conditions. Liquid inoculants have 
had to be used promptly, and even then 
have often been rendered ineffective by ex- 
posure to the sunlight on oe days. And 


the dry inoculants availab 


quite as faulty. 


e have been 


At Last—a Weather-Proof and Time- 
Proof Inoculant, Guaranteed for 5 Years 


But now, after 11 years of scientific ex- 
periment and research in which a number 
of U. 8. Government Farm Agents have 
cooperated with him in proving out his 
wonderful discovery on hundreds of farms, 
Charles F. Diller, expert biologist and prac- 





Tera-Vim for Non- 
Legume Crops, Garden 
Truck and Flowers 


and tests conducted by 
Mr. Diller have now 
established 

that nonlegume crops 
such as wheat, corn, 
, ant and 

ruck and 

flowers, although hav- 
ing no ce nodules, 
Dossess equally potent 
Ritrogen-fixing bacteria 
of their own, scattered 
roots, stalks, 

leaves, etc., and 

h the bacteria of 
ts can be ex- 

acted, grown and sup- 
—. a8 inoculants. 
the Vim containing 
ime proper bacteria has 
Proved to be just as 
— for wheat, 
tables, shrubs. flown. 
Ge. an len bs, flowers, 








tical farmer of Lan- 
caster, Pa., has per- 
fected and patented 
a marvelous new 
process for grow- 
ing and preserving 
the nitrogen -fixing 
bacteria in simple 
powder form, easy 
to use, that has as- 
tonished both the 
county agents and 
the practical farm- 
ers by the results 
it has given. In 
test after test of 
Terra-Vim, as the 
new inoculant is 
called, Mr. Diller 
has. proved that 
there 1s no decrease 
of potency for 
an indefinite peri- 
od, that sunlight 
and temperature 
do not affect the 
powder — and he 
reap guaran- 
tees full potency 
for at least 5 years. 


Terra-Vim has been patented 
og U. 8. Patent No. 1,354,- 


And not only has Mr. Diller 
perfected a process that keeps 
the bacteria alive and virile for 
an indefinite time, but he has 
also found a way to so concen- 
trate the inoculant that a dollar 
package contains 12 times the 
usual quantity of bacteria. A dol- 
lar package of Terra-Vim pow- 
der will inoculate a bushel of 
seed—4 acres of alfalfa or sweet 
clover, at 25 cents an acre! 


Both Increases Profits 





“I can recommend 
Terra-Vim absolutely. 
During the last 5 years 
I have used it on sev- 
eral hundred Lancaster 
County farms, and in 
—e instance the re- 
sult has been surprisin, 
increase of the crop an 
improvement of 
soil. It is popular 
among the farmers be- 
cause the bacteria re- 
tain their potency in- 
definitely, and because 

e cost of using it is 
lower than is the ease 


guarantee of satisfaction, and 
this guarantee of satisfaction 
holds good for 5 years. Send 
only a dollar if you wish. But 
whether you send $1 or $100.- 
00, if you are not entirely 
satisfied after trying out 
Terra-Vim—and you alone are 
to be the judge—your money will 
be returned to you at once. 

NOTE: Each class of legume 
crops has and requires its own 
particular bacteria. It is there- 
fore important that you men- 
tion, when ordering Terra- 
Vim, just what crop you in- 


and Saves Expense 


Even with the imperfect in- 
oculants ‘heretofore available, 
thousands of farmers have had 
the most gratifying results. 

But now, with a guaranteed weather- 
proof, time-proof, and intensely-concen- 
trated inoculant at your disposal, you have 
the key to almost absolute certainty of 
bigger and better legume crops and greatly 
increased profits. Moreover by producing 
its own nitrates and consequent enrichment 
of the soil, Terra-Vim not only increases the 
yield for the season in which it is used, but 
for future seasons. Finally, it greatly cuts 
down your expense by making absolutely 
unnecessary the purchase of costly fertilizer 
materials. 


Try it At OUR Risk 

We know what Terra-Vim wilkdo. Many 
Farm Agents‘ and hundreds of practical 
farmers know what it will do. Because we 
want you to know what it will do, we make 
you the following unusual trial offer: 

Order sufficient Terra-Vim for your 
needs {a dollar package is plenty for a 
bushel of seed) and try it out under what- 
ever conditions may exist on your farm. It 
is easy to use—simply mix the powder with 
the seed. No skill required. If you are not 


with 
lant. 


other inocu- 


tend to use it for. 

Surely you will want to see 
for yourself what this amaz- 
ing new inoculant will do. 
Send the coupon Now—before you forget. 
Price only $1.00 per package. Terra-Vim 
Corporation, Dept. 13, Lancaster, Pa. 


Terra-Vim Corporation, Dept. 13 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Enclosed find $ , for which please 


package (s) of Terra- 


Vim. It is understood that if I am not fully 
satisfied after giving it a thorough trial, my 
money is to be returned without question, and 
that this guarantee holds good for 5 years. I 
want Terra-Vim for the following: 
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Premi wom Steck a xnife/f 


Cattleman’s 

and Ranchman’s 

Knife. Three blades 

7” —alargeclip bladefor 

hard use, a sheepfoot or 
tobaccoblade, and a cor- 

rectly shaped surgical blade 

for altering, etc. Stag handle. 
Nickel Silver linings, bolsters, and 
shield. Length, closed, 34 inches. 


Price $2.50. 


Pocket Kitives With Surgical Blades 


yo raise live stock, so you have to be a veterinarian once in a 
while. That means you need a Remington pocket-knife with a real 
surgical blade, of real surgical steel, and scientifically shaped for alter- 
ing, marking, docking,or dewlapping. A blade that makes clean, quick- 
healing cuts. A knife lined and fitted with genuine 18% Nickel Silver 
that cannot rust or corrode and cause blood-poisoning or infections. 


One of these knives—a member of the 
Remington line of special knives for 
special purposes—is shown here. Notice 
that it has two other strong general 
utility blades in addition to the surgical 
blade. There is a wide variety of other 
patterns in various sizes and combina- 
tions of blades and handles. All are 
endorsed by professional cutters. 


Remington has brought fine steel back 
to pocket cutlery. And it’s the steel 
that counts. The secret lies in the heat- 
treatments, forging; hardening and tem- 
pering . . . and Remington has been 


past master at this for over a century. 
No man can judge a blade by running 
his thumb along its edge or by breath- 
ing on it; but thename “‘Remington” on 
the blade is a sure guarantee of quality. 


Look over the assortment of Remington 
farm and ranch knives at your dealer’s 
today. If he does not have the knife 
you want, he will gladly order it for 
you. Send us his name and we will 
mail you a knife circular. It is worth 
this slight trouble . . . and a lot more 
. « - toown areal Remington pocket- 
knife. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
Established 1816 


25 Broadway 


New York City 





Remington: KOHSE 





Rifles 





Cutlery Cash Registers 


Gene Loads 











BIG: MONEY stones 








164 styles—Hog, Poul Gen 
gullicinandtticenael eos 
ny Gates at Wire Mill Prices, 





‘who derive larg- 
est know 
and certain 
but vital 
Patents. Our 


cine Soons four ant free ght BACEY @ GAGET. 





Reduce ford Engine 
Vibrations 


ir di 
$245 West of jf rege 


Pioneer Engine Support 


ee ee 
quinedéa. Ne Relea to dvtil, chet me 


The Brewer-Titchener Corp. Cortland, N.Y. 





DO not have at my finger-tips re hot | 

the history that I learned in 
but there is one expression—I 
was from Eli Whitney—that I g 
member. 

It was in that little red-back } 
gomery’s “Beginner’s History,” 
studied it when I was in the fours ; 
If I remember rightly, it credite; 
Whitney with: “Many a good b 
smith is ruined by sending him to coll 

I admit that that isn’t what 
teachers of history would have 
students remember, but so far as I ean 
it has been worth about as much tor 
anything that I have ever rememb 
from history. I never understood 
the old inventor meant until I became 
grown man. 

Years before the full signifi 
Eli’s statement dawned upon me, I} 
high school teachers advise 
students to go to college. They wi 
refer to ‘“‘Who’s Who” and say pe . 
many per cent of the folks mentioned ig] 
that volume are college graduates, w 
only a small per cent of those who sk 
with the high school ever get their 
in the immortal volume. a 
would conclude, if you wish to be gn 
and get your name in “Who’s Wh 
you must go to college. Those teae 
never stopped to notice that the great 
“A cent of the names mentioned in ‘ 

yho” are men and women of literary oF 
professional greatness. The percent 
of business men is small. 


Who Should Go to College? | 


Now, there is no objection to college trai 
ing—not so much as there is to v 
tion, —— but in either cage # 
must be susceptible victims before it Wi 
“take.”’ Colleges have made more 
and women great than any other 
institution in our society, but that ae 
reason for spoiling blacksmiths, or t 
all high school pupils that they should go} 
to college, for they shouldn’t—not all d ft} 
them. <* 
My own experience with college menand] 
women has frequently tempted me | 
conclude that some of them shoul 
gone to other institutions. What Whi 
meant was that college, in 7 atte 

make’ lawyers, doctors and pred 

ruined the men who were fitted by 

for manual occupations of certain & 

Men naturally fit best into certain k 

of occupations; and when they 4 

other kinds for which they have neith 
aptitudes nor proclivities, they becom 
non-fits. It is the misfit who most Me)" 
quently causes our social ferments. 
must also be borne in min 
colleges in Whitney’s time had no ¢ 
pare than to prepare men for # 
earned professions. There wered 
cenit mechanical or agricultural 


“AWhitney knew nothing of mental te 
and measurements, but he was pracué 
minded and would have made @ 200 
vocational counselor. Today we @ dtd 
boy a trade test and a mental test ane 
him in general what line of work hes 
follow 

Some “diploma factories” and * 
tific advisers’ even venture to 

ple what occupation they sho 

by. eaking them which side of 
heels they wear off first. Others preie 
see the shape of their heads and 
of their hair. These men have cre@ 
new profession: that of the psychoan™ 
But the mental testers do not claim @ 





ee, 





ald 
* & 








r than to tell a client whether he 
é rofessional, technical, or 
‘manual. It’s up to the client to find out 
‘whether he should be a lawyer or 4 doctor; 
-g bri uilder or a machinist; a brick 
‘mason or a carpenter. 


Does College Spoil Farmer Boys? 


1 We need some Eli Whitneys today to tell 
an many a good farmer is spoiled by 

ing him to college sand likewise many 
a doctor is spoiled by not sending 
farmer boys to college. Of course I do not 
mean that farmers are spoiled by sending 
them te agricultural colleges. Eli Whitney 
today would have to qualify his statement 
by specifying the kind .of college he 


Farmers have too frequently been the 
last to throw off the English custom of the 
Middle Ages of assuming that the son 
should follow the occupation of his father. 
Those customs meant that a child’s voca- 
tion was given him by the eircumstances 
of birth, and not by his own aptitudes. 

[have asked a number of boys who have 
geome to my classes what they intend to 
' dofor their life work, and the answers that 

I have received have been pitiable. One 
man was going to be a lawyer be- 
cause his uncle was making a success in 
that profession. Another was going to be 
an automobile mechanic because one of 
the boys with whom he “‘soldiered” during 
the war was making good at it. 
_ Girls frequently tell me they want to be 
teachers because of the short hours and 
pay! That, in‘ all seriousness! But 

e boys from the farms—so many of 
them have told me the same story that I 
have come to expect it. Almost in- 
variably they ‘‘guess’’ they will return to 
the farm, ‘“‘since they have been brought 
upon one.’ Well, that may be the best 
reason in the world for their not returning. 


Going Back to the Farm 


Personally, I have the greatest respect in 

the world for the farm and the farmer. I 

= 17 years of my life back East on an 

worn-out plantation, and I know of 

ho greater punishment that could be in- 

upon me than to compel me to 

return to the farm. Noble, divine, profit- 
able occupation—but not for me. 

The farmer boy should be given the 
same chance that is given to other boys to 
find himself. No parent has a right to 
Insist on his boy returning to the farm. 
No sentiment should be brought to bear 
to cause him to return. The “back to the 
farm” movement which started during the 
war may have brought some city-bred 
tenderfeet to the country, but unless they 
were born to the soil, you can rest assured 
they neyer remained. 


College-Trained Farmers 


Farming as it is conducted today demands 
minds. No college is too good for 
man who intends to return to the 
farm. It is a business requiring business 
training; it is a science requiring scientific 
training. But because a boy happens to 
be on a farm and reared on a farm 
not predestine him to make his living 
that way. He may make an excellent 
cian to work among his own people. 
od gr x Naat Se who pee 

ers. Or he may go to Congress an 

Protect the farmers’ interests. ” 

Agriculture will not suffer by weeding 
lg farmers’ sons and making of 
it lawyers and doctors and Senators. 

will be a blessing to that occupation by 
Saving it from the misfits. On the same 

it Is possible to reeruit the farming 
tion from the cities, or from the 

Coane and technical classes. 

.vive the farmer boy a chance. Help 
tone’ acquainted with other occupa- 
right n Franklin’s father had the 
- idea when he took young Ben around 

See several occupations before he 
him to select his own. 


‘Thousands of Mothers 


tell me 


this solves the problem of their 
children’s mealtime drink 


By Carrie Blanchard 


“N°: you can’t have that. Wait until 


you grow up.” 

What an unsatisfactory answer to a child’s 
request! And yet it is the answer so often 
given — naturally —when the youngsters 
want a drink which you know they shouldn’t 
have. 

This is only one distressing phase of the 
children’s beverage problem. There are so 
many, many children who don’t like the 
taste of milk, quite honestly, and it is at 
least difficult, if not impossible, to get them 
to drink the milk they need. And you are 
quite right in thinking the children should 
have a warm drink, too. 

For a long time I was just as much at loss 
as you may be for a drink combining ail the 
ideal qualities for children. Postum was good 
for them, I knew, but they need milk, too; 
and all of the other warm drinks, it seemed, 
contained caffein or some other objection- 
able element. 

And then one day a little woman who 
called on me (you know I have about 25,000 
visitors a year) told me how much her 
children loved Instant Postum made with 
hot milk instead of boiling water. We made 
some on the spot, I can tell you, because I 
was tremendously excited about it. If 
Instant Postum could be prepared this way, 
it, of course, was the ideal drink for children. 

We heated the milk just to the boiling 
point, put-a teaspoonful of Instant Postum 
in each cup, and filled the cups up with the 
hot milk. Just a little stirring with a spoon, 
and the powder was completely dissolved. 
Then we added a little sugar. 

The drink was wonderful! 
Smooth and rich, with the real 


the country for years, telling hundreds of 
thousands of people the story of its whole- 
someness, without discovering this easy way 
of adding to its nourishing qualities— of 
making it a complete and perfect food for 
children! 

From that »moment I began telling 
mothers about it. Now I wish you could see 
the letters I get—scores of them every day, 
overflowing with gratitude, from mothers 
whose children are growing up sturdy and 
full of life, always happy to get this wonder- 
ful drink! 

I want you to try this drink for your chil- 
dren. You can get Instant Postum at your 
grocer’s—or accept my offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


I want you to make a thirty-day test of 
Postum. I want to send you, free, your first 
week’s supply and my directions for pre- 
paring it. 

For Postum made with milk you will want 
Instant Postum, the powder form, which is 
made instantly in the cup. If you want 
Postum prepared in the usual way, with 
watér, you can use either Instant Postum or 
Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). You will! 
be glad to know that Postum made this way 
costs much less, per cup, than most other 
hot drinks, 

Incidentally, don’t you think it would be 
a good idea for you to try Postum, too? At 
any rate, for your children, let me send you 
the Instant Postum right away! 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





Postum flavor —the delicious 





flavor of roasted whole wheat 
and bran! Here [ had _ been 
demonstrating Postum all over 


© 1925, P.C.Cor_} 











Postum is one of the 
Post Health Products, 
which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties 
Double-thick Corn 


- Postrum Cenear Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 


Street 
lakes), and Post’s Bran City .... 


F, J, 3-25 
Please send 


Instant Postum 
Postum Cerear 











Flakes. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. In- 
stant Postum, made in the 
cup by adding boiling 


In Canada, address Cananiaw Postum Cerear Co., Lid, 
- Ss Ontan 





45 Front St., East. Toronto, Ontario 








Race 
A BAVERACS — 











water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to pre- g 
pare. Postum Cereal is 

also easy to make, but 
shouldbeboiled20minutes 
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Lumber Crop 


= 


You can make money in Winter 


BA year more farmers are coming 
to regard timber like any other crop. 
Intelligent yearly removal of mature trees 
provides a regular income without low- 
ering the value of the lot.. This means 
regular employment for somebody’s saw 
mill. It might as well be yours! 

Get one of these simple, rugged 
“American” mills. You can then not 
only turn your own timber into cash, 
but also do profitable custom sawing 
for your neighbors. 

“Americans” come in 8 sizes to be 
operated by whatever small engine or 
tractor you now have. For over twenty 
years “‘American” Saw Mills have been 
turning slack seasons into money mak- 
ing months for thousands of farmer 
owners. Investigate! Our free booklet 
points the way. Write for it. 


y 
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Read what others do 


B. L. Goodrum, Cedars, Miss. “Two years 
ago Father and I bought one of your No. 1 
Variable Friction Feed Saw Mills, and to say 
the least we are perfectly charmed with it. 
Neither of us had ever been around a saw 
milland thought we were taking alongchance 
in trying to operate a mill. Have a nine Horse- 
power engine and 48" inserted-toothsaw. In- 
experienced as 1 am I can saw around 2,000 
feet any day.” 


E. B. Webb, Stoneville, N. C.“A few months 
ago I bought your No. 1 Saw Mill. I drive this 
with a Fordson Tractor. The outfit gives 
perfect satisfaction. Can saw from two to 
four thousand feet per day. If my timber 
were larger could saw more.” 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
Manufacturers also of trimmers, planers, bolters, lath and crating machinery 
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Special 
No. 1 American 








IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled Soounptly. 


ti Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 














Saves fuel and oil. Saves one man’s 
time on all belt work. Makes tractor 
longer. Can be installed in twenty 
minutes. Lasts for years. Write today for free literature. 
The Pierce Governor Company 
Dept. 7 








High or low 
wheels — steel 
or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. 
or 
wood w = to fit any Me 
, agon parts o 
onl Write today for free 
catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
12 Elm St. Quincy, fll. 
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OFTWOOD floors, laid down in§ 

days when everything was carpet 
can be “renovated” at comparative 
slight expense and put into such conditi, 
that they can be cared for with a drymg 
the same as floors of oak or maple, You 
can do the work yourself. Carpentergam 
painters at 80 cents or $1 an hour 
bring the eost of such improvement te# 
point where the alterations could hag 
be considered .practical. If you de¥ 
work yourself it will be done well, and die 
cost for materials will not run over $§ 
floor. Although such labor classifies: 
man’s work, there is nothing about it 
a woman can not do. 

To fix an old floor so that it can be 
without a carpet requires something x 
than just a coat or two of paint. 
be gone over carefully with a small 9 
and emery-cloth, which is superior 
sandpaper for such work, until the su 
is made as even and smooth as pe 
and there is left absolutely no splinte 
sliver anywhere that will interfere wil 
the use of a dry mop. This part of & 
work is slow and tedious, but the outeome | 
of the finished task is dependent enti 
upon it. The floor must be “bone 4 
when scraped and planed. Therefore 
should not be mopped before goi 
work. The cleaning up can be dong 
better advantage later. 


It Takes Lots of Work 


I have just finished fixing half a da 
softwood floors. I found it best to 

in one corner of a room and go overth 
boards one by one, completing the 

on each as I went. Stray re mus 
removed and protruding nails driven” 
so that nothing will interfere with 
action of the plane. 

Irregularities between the boards mm 
be planed off and the emery-cloth used} 
give a smooth surface. Splintery plac 
surrounding knots in the wood give 
most trouble. A very sharp knife can 
used on these; it is necessary to cut ba 
to a solid base each little ‘“‘wave’’ or cite 
of splinters. This will produce an une 
surface, but by the time the emery-clot 
has been used and the paint and var 
applied much of this will have disappeai 
It is absolutely nécessary to get the 
of these “rosettes” of splinters if. 
expect to use a dry mop on the floor. 


Tighten Up the “Squeaks” 


After the work with plane and emer 
cloth is finished the loose, squ Doe 
must be hunted out and tightened. “Then 
comes the task of filling the larger crack 
If the floor is perfectly firm pet can t 
used with fair success, but a crack fi 
better. 
With the floor surface smoothly 
ished and the larger cracks filled, you eam 
begin the painting. Before painting, #1 
well to wash the floor thoroughly and# 
it dry overnight. There are y pre 
pared paints on the market. Drst 
or priming coat, should be what painter 
eall an “‘oil coat.” It has considerapey 
linseed-oil in it, and softwood floors wi 
absorb an amazing amount of it—mear 
a full quart as a rule to a 10 x 10 me 
But it provides a good surface fors 
second coat, of which somewhat less¥ 
be needed. The oil coat should dry 
from 18 to 24 hours. Then follows: 
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HE greatest harm that 
come to you, is that which you 
can do to yourself. Think that ovet 
Chas. the 130% — 
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4 _yes and said, ‘‘’Cause 


8 paint proper, which should be used as 


ted on the can. In applying this 


1 second coat, work it into the smaller 
=} cracks that have not been filled. This 


overs the exposed edges of the boards and 


}. adds very considerably to the appearance 
"| of the completed work. This second coat 


will dry in 24 hours and the third or final 
coat can be put on. 


The Best Paint Is Cheapest 


In choice of floor paints there is but one 
tule to follow: Use the best to be had. In 
“applying it, have the room warm so the 

t+ will dry. Apply it rapidly, taking 
only one or two boards at a time. Let 
the finished floor stand at least 48 hours. 
Then lay a few rugs here and there and 
step on the rugs for the next few days. 
After this it will have fully hardened and 
‘ean be handled the same as a hardwood 
floor. 

Some people do not like painted floors, 
and I must admit that a hardwood floor 
in natural finish is nicer. There is a thin 

: hardwood flooring on the market that can 
belaid by any one right over the old floors, 
and at a reasonable cost... I have a friend 
who put this flooring in his six-room house 
for about $100, and the floors certainly 
look nice. 


Many Uses for Honey 


After 27 years in the ministry, W. D. 
Stambaugh of Sarpy county, Nebr., re- 
tired to a farm of 15 acres. He manages 
to make a good living with Duroc hogs, 
nburg milk goats and bees. 

Bieney is used to take the place of sugar 
in many recipes—pastry, etc.—at the 
Stambaugh home. At least 15 to 25,quarts 
of fruit are put up each year, honey being 
used instead of sugar. Another method of 
“using honey is in the curing of meats. In 
making the brine in which the meat is 
cured, strained honey is used as one of 
“the ingredients instead of sugar. 

The best bee pastures in Mr. Stam- 
baugh’ssection are white clover, sweet 
oes aielfo, catnip, heartsease and 


enrod. 
_ Mr. Stambaugh’s motto in beekeepin 
‘is: “Be informed on all. the details o 
what you are doing and give faithful 
‘attention to these details at the proper 
time.” The bulk of the surplus honey is 
‘sold as comb honey. 





1 Bridget, the cook in a doctor’s home, 
in the beauty column of a news- 
ethene lemmon-juice is very useful 
in beautifying the complexion, so she 
gave her face a generous application 
it. Morris, the doctor’s small son, 
a habit of climbing onto her lap 
ing her, and he was usually 
rewarded with a cooky or a piece of 
candy. Immediately after she had 
tubbed her face with lemon-juice, he 
| Save her a big hug and kiss, then 
Screwed up his face, settled down on 
her lap, and said decidedly, ‘Mike 
y tells you lies.’ 

‘ y,” asked Bridget, coloring ° 

| Slightly, “what makes ye think he 
tells me lies?” 
looked knowingly into her 
eard him 


you you’re sweet, and you ain’t.”’ 














for a first 
payment of 


p97% 


Ready to turn 


A Big. 
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What This 
Offer In- 
cludes 


Here are the com- 
plete details of the 
liberal offer which 
puts Delco-Light 
in your home, 
completely in- 
* stalled, for a first 


i 


i 


payment of only 
$97.50. 


Z One standard 
Delco-Light Plant 
ohaech-siete ae 
jar Delco-Light Ex- 
de Battery. Freight 


oe point of 


2 spacolietion of 
niigpdeaar vbtamaa 
concrete base and 
battery rack, 


Wiring of house for 
ts—to be 

verspec- 

ified by purchaser. 


Wiring “material fur- 
with plant. 


One al power 
entire bolacatea 
in house wherever 
specified by purchaser. 


S Standard set of ten 
wi 
in 


10) drop lights 
sockets, an. 
house. 


T 0) standard 
© diecuiclight bulbs 
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Powerful 


Plant 


Dependable~Eéconomical 
and 


SAFE! 


Now, today, for a first payment of only $97.50, 
you can have a standard Delco-Light plant in 
your home—completely installed, with the nec- 


} essary wiring and fixtures—ready to give you 
_ electric light and power. 


Standard DELCO-LIGHT 


out satisfaction is 
electric plant you 


F Nearly a quarter of a million homes are enjoying Delco- 
Light service today. 


Their unbroken, year-in-and-year- 
your assurance that Delco-Light is the 
should have. And now is the time to 


get your complete installation. 


Write for Free Book 


Write today for the free book that tells all about Delco- 
Light, and for information as to how you can put Delco- 
Light in your home—completely installed and ready to 
serve you—for a first payment of only $97.50. Learn 
how Delco-Light will actually pay for itself through the 
time and labor it saves. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


‘Dept. W-1 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, 
Electric Washing Machines and Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 


The Delco-Light Exide 


always ready to supply 


need to run an engine every time you turn 
Delco- 
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On the Car: WEED Safety Light Car 
Bumper with Right-Height Fittings 


choose 
bumpers 
carefully 


Insist on these 


ee. demand a spring bar bumper. No 
other type combines shock-absorbing 
qualities with a broad, flat bumping surface. 


Then, look tocorrect height. If your bumper 
is placed so it slips over or under the one 
on thecar ahead, it may prove practically 
useless. WEED Right Height Fittings place 
bars at Standard Height even on light cars 
—a great improvement in appearance ‘as 
well as protection. 








Correct length and proper curvature is as 
importantasheight. Vo udon’t want a bump- 
er that can hook on obstructions— or on 
other cars. Note this diagram. WEEDS are 
compact with the car, for close work and case 
in parking. 


Insist on WEEDS. They are the best pro- 
tection you can get. eony A is a Correct 
model with correct fittin ractically 
every car. Sold by De —— arage and 
Accessory Stores everywhere. Write for 
literature. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 
Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
In Canada: Dowamton Cnain Co., Led. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices : 
Boston + Chicago + a —* * Philadelphia 


WEED 
BUMPERS 


Sensible Protection Fore and Aft” 
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: Cost- of-Production’’ 
Idea 


Continued from page 24 


economists and research agencies using this 
accounting device to study the farm heal 
ness, the term was all but unknown. 

But the great upset in prices during the 
war brought cost figures out into the lime- 
light. With the entrance of our country into 
the line of battle, agricultural production and 
prices became of prime importance. And 
once price control was decided upon as a 
means of “encouraging” 
basis was needed for decidmg just where to 
fix prices. Since ordinarily costs tend to be 
reflected in prices, cost-of-production figures 
seemed to meet this need. Unfortunately, 
prices in general rose ever faster and faster. 

Cost figures were put to another use dur- 
ing this period of rismg prices—as a talking 
point for farmers whose products’ prices 
were not keeping up with the price procession. 
Especially in the case of milk, which is sold 
on almost a contract- price basis, cost figures 
secured by unbiased authorities at -least 
furnished arguments for price advances— 
though generally some control of shipments 
Was necessary to make consumers listen to 
the argument. 

With the passing of the post-war boom 
and the great drop in the prices of all farm 
products, cost-of-production figures came to 
be used for a new purpose. Farmers were 
hard up; of that there could be no question. 
And for the past»three years they seem to 
have derived a lot of satisfaction from hear- 
ing and repeating, ‘“This wheat which I am 
selling for 90 cents cost me $2 to produce,” 
or, “This hog which I am giving away for 
$6 per hundred- weight | cost me $9 per 
hundred-weight to grow. 

The implication and intention, of course, 
was that in all fairness they were entitled to 
a price that would pay back at least ‘‘cost- 
of-production.”’ And in furtherance of this 
idea all sorts of price-fixing schemes were 
suggested. So far, the only action which 
has resulted is the establishment of the com- 
parative cost-of-production basis for tariff 
making. 

After all, why shouldn’t one get cost of 
production? It certainly seems only fair 
that one should, for else one eould not stay 
in business. So what is wrong about farmers 
wanting to get paid on that basis? 

The important thing about cost of pro- 
duction is not What are my cests? but instead, 
Are my costs as low as they can be? And, if 
they are high, why are they high? How ean 
I lower them? 

That way lies the possibility of a definite 
basis for action and a definite improvement 
in agriculture. Already the Department of 
Agriculture has successfully completed cost 
studies in some dairy sections. These studies 
showed that it was costing some men two and 
three times as much to produee their milk as 
it was costing some of their neighbors, and 
it also showed why their costs were high, 
and just how they could reduce them. But 
that’s another story. 

The progressive farmer no longer is worry- 
ing about average costs being higher than 
average prices. Instead, he is ready to look 
at the other side of the problem, and say, 
“Tf any man in this township thinks he ean 
produce milk—or beef—or hogs—at less 
cost per pound than I can, he'll have to go 
some!”’ 

SY ae 

Chemical changes may occur in com- 
bined lead arsenate and lime-sulphur sprays 
and make the mixture less efficient against 
insects and disease, a recent New York bulle- 
tin points out. The addition of casein 
preparations helps to prevent trouble. Be- 
sides, the casein helps to make the spray 
spread better. The addition of tobacco dust 
also prevents undesirable chemical reactions 
between the lead arsenate and sulphur com- 
pounds. 





UTTER made from whole milk 

instead of cream is inferior to 
butter made as it should be. On 
farms where only a few cows are 
milked, it may pay in the long run 
to buy a separator. 
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GOOD SEEDS 
AT LOWER 
_PRICES 


same -grade, sure-to-grow seeds that 

been Pie ~, 20 years, but my prices are p 
all eutin heif, for 5 cents a packet et that 
to sellfor 10 cents. Same fullsize Packets, teo, 

My new Catalog is chuck full of seed barat, J 
All my prices are reduced - shrubs, 
bulbs ore seed, flower seeds, 
and all. you haven’t my new 
catalog ew for it teday and save 
money. Every order sent postpaid 
and guaranteed satisfactory or or your 
money 

mY RADIO STATION KFNF 
On theair everyday. Listen insome 
time. Every onelikes our pregrams, 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO. ; 
4, ILLUSTRATED CATAUD 


of ornamental trees, hard - ~ 
a plants. Grown by one of oldest 
nurseries in the country. Yon can count ’ 
cess with our stock. “wy 3-4 for your 
RELIABLE NURSERIES, F3, Wie, LARE ce, a 


100Dunlap StrawberryPlants,7§ 


postpaid. Dunlap, $3.00, 1000; Gibson, A 

er, Delicious, $4.00; Champion’ Everbearing, $9.00, I 

eee $1.50, postpaid Varieties. Raspbe' rries, Gr 
ruit Trees, Ornamentals, Gladioli Bulbs, Seeds, 


0. KIGER NURSERY, 


CACOG 
size ‘bunches, Rich. in sugar 


~ oy Gove. pBa 4 and p rolifie 2 2 yr. me 

FREE BOOK. Sez, ottice igs gf orgs pal 
; Sarpecios Seed House 

636 Court St... pte Beatrice, 


DS 


> Grown From Select Stock 
—None wyter 

















customers. We 
others. Extra lot free ina 
orders I fill. free 
logue has over 700 pictur 
vegetables and flowers, 

your and neighbors’ addresses. 
R. va SHUMWAY, Rockford, & 





3 Glorious ROSES 

















$8, Years of Reliab 
ing certified seed 


Alfalfa, 

1925.” High -testing . 

and cue Dakota, Montana and 
Also Sweet Clover, Red 
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WP An Ideal Mail-Box 


By Dale R. Van Horn 


— sketch shows Frank Dixon’s idea of 

‘an ideal mail-box. Frank has been a 
ii-carrier in Eastern Nebraska for years 
and he says that he has never seen a box 
that could not be improved upon. Now that 
we have seen so many mail-boxes illustrated 
and described from the owner’s point of view, 
us look at the matter from the other side 


of the fence. 


A coming carrier is Tylor, Frank’s boy 


Frank drives over 31 miles of hills and 
dales six times a week. Some of the roads 
are little better than the trail in from the 
south pasture. During wet weather the 
ear wheels quickly form ruts at each stop. 
Day after day these ruts grow deeper until 
the side of the car either bumps into the box, 
causing damage, or a new track has to be 
made. When a new track is made the box 
is usually out of reach. 

Another thing, many boxes are too low. 
The opening should be on a level with the 
mae te car body, or higher, Frank says. 

box shown is really portable. A 
length of gas-pipe about six feet long and 
one and one-fourth inches in diameter, is 
bent at right angles at a point two feet from 
the top. ‘This end is split for five inches with 
a -saw and the halves are flattened. 
One-half is bent upward. The box is pro- 
yided with a board on the bottom, then the 
two halves are riveted to the box. 

’ The lower end of the pipe is cast in a 
concrete block, wide of base and well de- 
sened, weighing from 100 to 150 pounds. 

a7 should be about four feet above the 


-ground. 

When this box is placed at the side of the 
road, it is heavy enough to withstand severe 
Winds without moving. Yet should a passing 
car or load of hay collide with it, it tips over 
or swings to one side without damage to 
either moving or stationary object. 


Gor prre 
Wt erect pli? 





i Bog bad weather comes and that in- 


tut forms at the box, it is moved up 
the road a few feet to a new location. 
<x Says he would actually rather get out 


~ | @@ Move such a box (it is not difficult) than 
* ‘9 drop into ste chuck holes that poe the 
mon uy 


at times. Frank is a real 
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MYSTERIOUS? 


Not in the least— 


There is no mystery about the efficient manner in which 
Du Pont Semesan performs its appointed duties, for it goes 
right to the source of the troubles in plant life. 


First of all, it thoroughly sterilizes the seed of all disease 
germs or fungous spores that may adhere to the coat; next, 'it 
gently stimulates the seed embryo to vigorous sprouting 
during the critical period of its early growth. Small wonder 
then, that with this splendid start in life the plants, unhandi- 
capped by disease, flourish to earlier maturity and bear more 
and finer fruit or crop than those which did not receive the 
beneficial treatments with Du Pont Semesan. 


The secret involved is the discovery of a remarkable 
chemical which cleans the seed of disease and parasites yet at 
the same time does not harm—but actually stimulates the 
seed germs to greater productivity. This accomplishment is the 
reward of patient, systematic, scientific research, based on an 
appreciation of modern agricultural requirements. 


The same painstaking research that developed Du Pont 
Semesan also devised easy, convenient methods for applying 
it. You simply shake the seeds with the required quantity of 
Semesan dust in any handy receptacle or soak them in a weak 
solution of the disinfectant. Treatments by either process 
are inexpensive and productive of amazing returns. 


If your dealer does not yet carry Du Pont Semesan, send 
us his name or we shall gladly supply your initial order direct. 


E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., 


Dyestuffs Department, Sales Divi 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
8 Thomas St., New York, N. Y. 
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*80 AppleTree 


Given 


—and tell 
5 ark Head N. Y. 
exe’ Stations —s **Creating a, sensation” 


fruit growers.”” Get 1925 Stark Seed Book 
race, too. Address Box312 


STARK BRO’S 
At LOUISIANA, MO. for Over 109 Years 
St Se SS Si at ae ob a ae es 
* STARK BRO’S, Box 312, Louisiana, Mo. 


Tell me AT ONCE how to $.80 Apple Tree 
2 GIVEN tome. Also send 1925 Fruit and Seed Book. 
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“f1’S NOT A HOME UNTIL IT’S PLANTED” 


Why not have an attractive lawn and at the same time in- 
crease the ? Our 19235 catalog shows 
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how. Send for it to ~ 
FINGER LAKES NURSERIES. GENEVA, N.Y. 
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z's Pit. of this Toma 
Carrot, Cucumbe: 


Earliest Tomato 
eens 





(;reen's Trees 
‘@ Shrubs,Vines 


Finest, best- aying. best-producing, 


varieties—all true-to-name. 

NURSERY to YOU at 
MONEY-SAVING PRICES 
on hi uality stock that 3 you 

—- best profits to — o 
Sent C. 0. B. or at Liberal Discounts for Cash. 
We prepay transportation charges — see catalog. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Fully describing over 300 Green's ing things. 
A profit » Beat for you. White fort. — 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
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| Pressing the Family Garments | 


By G. E. Hendrickson 
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UCH has been said and written con- 

cerning the cleaning of the family 

garments, but very little reference 
has been made to the art of pressing. 
This chore usually falls upon the mother 
or daughter of the home and, although 
mariy succeed in turning out creditable 
work, the majority make considerable 
unnecessary labor for themselves through 
the lack of knowledge of the so-called 
“tricks of the trade.” 

Pressing is an art that many tailo 

have not yet mas- 


as before directed and repeat with ¢h 
other sleeve. Pressing the sleeves fre 
the inner side is advised because the we 

of the cloth usually causes this portion 

need more steaming. 

The shoulder portions which proye 
troubleseme to the amateur may 
pressed very easily by steaming th 
thordughly and pulling them over 
end of the pressing-buck. 

The upper portions of trousers aré be 
pressed upon the buck, but the legs 

. the garment slould 








tered. In the days 
when steam-clean- 


be flat 
thee table or 





ing was in vogue 
(heavy garments 
were really wash 

in soap and hot 





ing-board. La 
them, front side yp 
on the board and 
using the 

cloth to da 








water) it was very 
essential that the 
presser should un- 
derstand his busi- 
ness. Every inch 
of the garment, in- 
side and out, had 
to be gone over 


press the knee por. 
tions. 
shrink the cloth 9 
as to remove the 
baggy appearance, - 

When creasing 
the trousers : 








carefully with a 
heavy pressing-iron 
to renew its shape; 
and that was truly 


should be pre 
only to the ¢ 
line; and to plat 
them so they wi 





a task to try one’s 
patience. With the 
present methods 


hang properly, the 
inside seam at the 
crotch should re 





of dry, or surface 
cleaning such pains- 
taking work is no 
longer necessary. 
Before attempt- 
ing to do any press- 
ing, one should be 





Saw dest : a 


just back of thee 
posite seam. | / 
the bottom of the | 











equipped with a 








‘*pressing-buck.”’ 

To make one is an easy task and will 
more than pay for the labor and material 
used in the time it will save in pressing, 
especially on coats and jackets. 

Two ten-inch pine boards, three feet 
long, and two six-inch boards, ten inches 
and 18 inches long respectively, are used 
to make the framework. One of the ten- 
inch boards is cut as shown at A, and the 
four pieces are assembled as shown in B. 
To make the pressing pad for the top of 
the buck, tack a piece of heavy cloth over 
the same and fasten securely along the 
edges, leaving a small space open at one 
end for filling with sawdust. Into this 
pour the sawdust and tamp it firmly with 
a broomstick so that a cross-section when 
completed would resemble C. This gives 
a firm surface for pressing, presents no 
square edges and prevents the breaking of 
buttons with the heavy irons. 


Pressing Coats} 


The pressing of men’s and women’s coats 
is very similar. Place the coat upon the 
buck (right side up) so that the front of 
one side may be pressed at one operation. 
Place a flour-sack, or similar cloth (well 
washed to remove all starch), upon the 
portion to be ewe pe and dampen with a 
wet sponge. s with a heavy hot iron 
until fairly dry but remove the iron and 
eloth while the garment is still steaming. 
This allows the nap of the goods over the 
seams. to rise naturally and prevents the 
shiny streaks that so often appear. 
Proceed, pames the garment over the 
buck until the front and back portions are 
Pp To press the sleeves, place the 
garment in front of the buck and draw 
one sleeve, inner-side up, onto it. Press 


usually be hand 
wer Gore the froning boone and iro 
on the wrong side, but if plaits are present, 
the pressing buck will be found con 
venient, as the pad will permit pinning 
the plaits in their proper positions. 

Soft water should be used to damp 
the sponge-cloth as it will not leave 4 
lime sediment when evaporating and most 
of the trouble from a soiled iron is due 
this neglect. 


To Get Rid of Shine Spots 


If shine spots persist in showing (as th 
sometimes do in serges and hard-fir 
fabrics) dampen those portions while 
garment is still warm and hang on hang 
This will allow the nap to rise while d 
ing. Shine caused by wear is often difhe 
to remove entirely, but spo 
garment with hot vinegar imm 

after apse | will help its appes 
Another method is to use a piece 
emery-paper upon the shiny partswhile the 
garment is steaming. One must exercise 
caution in any event and experiment 
upon a piece of the material. 

Velvet or plush garments should nevet 
be pressed, as the nap of these materia 
will not stand such treatment. One 
reads directions for steaming these fabr 
but few seem to know that the best re 
are obtained with “dry steam.” Hangim 
the garment above the bathtub and ope 
ing the hot-water faucet, as advised Bi 
some writers, will not suffice. veal 
that reaches the nap should be first Gt 
by B pn epee several layers Of 20} 
and this can easily be accom 
Place a damp cloth upon the electrie i 
and wrap dry ones around it. Fass® 
velvet over the iron, nap side up, # 
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with a stiff-bristle brush, first 
inst the nap to allow the steam to rise 
and remove the wrinkles, then in 
the opposite direction to complete the 
process . Hang the garment immediately 
in a dry room and leave undistrubed for 
several hours before wearing. 
The pressing of silks is done without the 
use of the sponge-cloth by ironing the 
fabric on the wrong side. With some of 
the cheaper silks care should be taken not 
to dampen too much or the sizing will run, 
equsing the garment to assume a streaked 
ai nee. A good plan is to dampen 
a same as laundry clothes are dampened, 
by spraying with a fine spray and rolling 
jnto a compact roll until ready to iron. 
Delicate fabrics that have become 
watermarked, or in which dust stains 
show up after pressing, may be renewed 
with local applications of distilled water. 
A sufficient quantity of distilled water 
ean be obtained by placing a cold plate 
over a teakettleful of boiling water. The 


~}few drops that accumulate thereon may 


be used to dampen a clean cloth and with 
this the spot or stain of the fabric should 
be Sicsted. 


Let the Boy Serve the Meals 


Do you know that the average man hates 
carving and serving at his own table as he 
does poison? What is wrong when this 
aversion prevails? Just this—it is hard 
to teach old dogs new tricks, and if a man 


| has never served until-he becomes the 


head of his own household, it is too late 
for him to acquire the art of doing it with 
‘ease. To many a man the carving set 
isa horrible invention of the Adversary 
and he would rather be court-martialed 
than serve a poached egg. 
_ All this confusion and discomfort may 
be avoided if, when the boy arrives at the 
of ten or eleven, he is given the respon- 
lity of serving when only the imme- 
late family is present. Never make the 
mistake of poking fun at him if he manipu- 
lates the carving knife clumsily or forgets 
to put a helping of peas on somebody’s 
plate. Tell him it is all in the game and 
that he can learn to play it as skilfully as 
marbles or basket-ball. Wateh him enter 
into the spirit of it. Cold meat forks and 
Sein will soon lose their terrors if 


“| manipulated three times a day. Tell 


him which foods should be served with a 
fork and which with a spoon, and teach 
him how much constitutes a helping. It 
is these little details that try men’s souls, 
but which children comprehend readily 


serving the family regularly for a few 
months, encourage him to serve when 
‘fuests are present, not referring to such 
#etvice in any way, but taking it as a 
matter of course. Anything the boy hates 
Sea something dif- 
t from his pals. This course faith- 
fully pursued will rob table serving of its 
quale and make hospitality a pleasure. 
_ ff girls are taught how to cook, why 
Not teach their brothers how to serve? 








lucky enough to get my teeth 
» I'll sure run him through my 
food-chopper! 
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and never forget. When the boy has been - 
























Let Us Send You 


SHIRT | This Very Interesting 
. Book 


It tells a lively, absorbing story of the magic by which 
the bloom of a plant—called the cotton boll—becomes 
strong, beautiful cloth from which are made the famous - 
Lullwater Shirts. 


Few people know of the fascinating processes by 
which the raw cotton is converted into hundreds of dif- 
ferent beautiful fabrics for as many different purposes: 
chief of which ‘are garments for men, women and chil- 
dren’s wear. 


One page in this delightful booklet holds a 
happy surprise for women—especially married 
women—and every woman who holds home 
and the welfare of her family uppermost in 
thought, should write at once for her free 
copy. As no charge whatever is made for this 
unique booklet we expect a flood of requests, 
and readers are urged to send in their requests 
right away so that we may be sure that every 
request will be promptly filled. 


The Lullwater Shirt is both a manufactur- 
ing and a sales triumph. It is a.remarkable ex- 
ample of what can be done when the resources 
and skill of an immense plant are concentrated 
on the production of one superior product. 
Every Lullwater Shirt—retailing at $1.00—em- 
bodies a quality of material and skill plus hon- 
esty in making that one never expects to find 
in shirts costing less than twice as much as the 
Lullwater Shirt. 


LULLWATER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Atlanta, Georgia. Dept. 2 


Send me (without obligation of any kind) your booklet, ‘‘The Tale 
THIS of The Lullwater Shirt.”’ 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 





HE little village of French Creek, 
Upshur county, W. Va., is maintaining’ 
a refuge for any kind of harmless wi 
RA ‘ oy . animal life that may care to make a home 

: . ta Grex: there. 

. Several years ago two farmers hayi 

2 | small tract of woodland some short 
Get the Comp e tory o tance from the public road, decided tp 
turn it into a home for birds and other 


small harmless animals. The tract wag 


posted against hunting and guarded ag 
-~ L. well as conditions would permit, and a¢ 
the movement grew and interest became 


om . A : aroused, additional tracts were bo 

RITE today for full information regarding this sturdy, com- mec pln en refuge. ught and 

pact “power plant on wheels” which is making farm work _ As years went by, other owners of ads 

: easier—more pleasant and more profitable—on farms in emg -¥ iy weed enthused = o 
° . ° 1dea, and now tere are more 

every section of the country. Just mail the coupon or drop us a acres of second-growth forest land which 


postal for catalog which tells the complete story of this truly remark- | are given over to wild animal and plant 
able low-cost, small-size, big-job tractor. life. 
Squirrels, game and song birds are pro 
There is almost no limit to the jobs the sturdy CENTAUR vided with good nesting places in summer | 
can handle. It will plow 7 inches deep in heavy sod. Ona and furnished with food in winter. The} 
small farm it will handle all of the field work—plowing, har- desirable birds are protected as well 
rowing, seeding, cultivating, mowing, etc. Unequalled for can be, and their enemies—crows, om 

oy 


cultivating corn—either over the row or between the rows. sparrows and the like—are destr 
far as possible. 


Air-Cooled “New Way” Motor, Hyatt Roller Bearings, Bosch Mag- diferent binne ot trees have been pina : 
neto—a reverse enabling the CENTAUR to back under itsown | —white and red pine, white and reds 


wer—these are a few of the many features which make the CEN- | tamarack, black walnut and_ hie 
AUR a stay-on-the-job profit-maker on both large and small farms, | Pine trees were 7 from the f 


“ ‘ of New York, spruce from the Adiro 
enieeee eietaianaten Get the complete story. The low mage area pion tn on _—— -- 
The Central Tractor Compan: price, the low cost for fueland the .. ‘pM Pn. 
pany, i laine depeadebility of this by oncone, from various sections of the country. 


; ete 


WTR pat aN Cor 


a 
EIA Es PAY 


RES Bo ihe 


86 Central Ave., Green 


Please send CENTAUR Catalog to as proven by five years of field service, make Rare Planis 
i it a real money-making labor-saver for you. _ [ i 
Name 4 Mail coupon or letter today. The owners of the refuge, finding the work 





ae 4 a oer of a have collected rare flower 
ing plants from various A 
eo C we TRACT OR COMPANY lanted them onto this land. There is 
eee arge sessile trillium, brought from Cali- 
fornia, growing and blooming near 
} clump of mountain-laurel, brought from 
New Money-Making GR APE VINES All the standerd | swamp in Massachusetts. Along 
RASPBERR ineyard d : % 
VieldsfaircropinFallofistyear; | ‘ home gurdess. — of th _ pep see ors 
heavy crop 2nd Summer. A real Large stock of Concord, the best black ue Iris, the plants Of which were & 
red(notpurple)Raspberry. Fir ‘oe Vigorous; guaranteed true. Aspara- | from a pine forest in Northern Michig 
stands shipping well. Catalog o plants. Established 68 yrs. Send for our grape | and close beside it grows the stately lady’ 
roo a Write today. ; Cotaleg, FREE. slipper from Connecticut. Then there 
|. Farmer, 245, Pulaski, N. Y. T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 14, Fredonia, N. Y. the shooting-star, the pink azalea and 
pitcher-plant from near Boston. Splen¢ 


ALL SAMPLES petches ~ Fewaie cowstip and 
eee noneysuckle beautify the stream in places, 
Clover $2 Per Bu. The wild life refuge is carefully guarded 
lower today than tater by the land owners and the village 
ME iP 

















x Jow. Alfalfa, $10.50 per bu.; Timothy. $2.90; Alsike proud in its possession. 

; and Timothy, $4.30; Sweet Clover, $3; Clover and Timothy mixed, $4.80; Soy 

Cae A Beans, $2.50; Rape, $4.25. 60 pounds Sudan Grass, $4. Write today for our special 

bi bargains in ol Pied. aul Grens Seeds. Our seeds i-. pun tA. TR id 
= 60 days’ approval. Buy = seeds direct and save the extra fit. We can save A Small Thresher Pai 
you big money. Write for samples, special prices and big field and garden seed ons 
guide. Can ship from eastern warehouse. Last summer a neighbor, after Ree 

BOX 209 CLARINDA, 1OWA until he was tired for the neig 

thresher to come, made up his 

urchase a 22-36 grain-separator and pu 

it with his tractor. With this he thre 

his own grain. A few of the neighbors) 

who had small grain to thresh helped him, 


If weite f 1925 Catalogue, we will and then he threshed for them in return. 
rahe gy the inmeus HENDERSON Collection oO <i This man had never had any experience 7 


seeds—one packet cach of Single Giant a eset end iaihai temo in operating a chiens. mac ine, on 
Flowering . New Giant Large the most beautiful and com- company he purchased the separa 
Flowering Mixed Zinnias, Henderson's In- | plete horticultural publica- 











Flo ¢ Min SH ons I gent a man to fix it up en show him just 
cible » Brillian xture Poppies, | tion of the year, a book of ow to operate it. e never 7 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. Pp trouble afterwards. The grain thre 


TO GET THEM - ; 
Simply state’ oe saw this advertisement, by this machine brought from four to 


ty mailing 16 color pages, 72 pages in hre 
“Bverything cents for main sof theeosde will inedavass and over 1000 —_ A per noe than that t 
be sent without extra charge. half-tone illustrations di- y the larger machines. re 
rect from photographs of This small separator could easily & 
results from Henderson's 350 bushels of wheat or 600 bushels ol ¢ 
seeds—the finest catalogue: a day if the grain was fairly g 
| there was enough labor to keep the 
pe chine going steadily. He nearly pa 
Cort tANOT 57 his separator last summer by threshin 
NEewoYor we: Cia y his neighbors. Wm. Hart [a 
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Creek ia é ONCE heard a farmer-neighbor say 

| aining” | | that mangels are the hardest thing to rR 

— a ‘grow on the farm. I think I know why— : 

ce a home | "in the years I have known this man I have + 

ree ; never seen him spread a pound of lime. 

ie .a You can’t grow mangels without lime 

‘de any more than you can clover. Lime and 

a ed to manure, good seed and cultivation are the 

cack a | ~ } combination pemy for rr ory heey ' 
- § ive around and see a field of stunted, F hf 

larded ag . ere locking mangels_ struggling to res or supper. 


t, and ag 
t = 
ought and | 
ars of ad. 4 





make growth, I say to myself—“Acidosis.” 

There’s no dark secret about growing 
mangels provided you furnish them with 
enough manure to grow on and lime to 
Fkeep them sweet. I limed my plot last 
fall and it was heavily manured during 
the winter. Fall spreading is best for 
ime. It works down and in, with the 
‘aiternate freezes and thaws. The first 
time I put in mangels, however, I limed 
in the spring, and certainly grew some big 
‘yoots. Pretty near scared me, they grew 
‘so big and fast—like a red-headed boy 
‘raised on raw milk and spinach. I didn’t 
‘mow then that, unlike the iceberg, the 
‘mangel’s bulk projects mainly above the 
‘surface. 

I grow red mangels, though I under- 
fied there is no différence in feed value 
between red and yellow varieties. I drill 
the seed with my garden seeder, setting 
the index to feed not too thickly. They 
can be thinned after the stand is. defi- 
nitely established to about a foot apart. 
‘I put mine in early enough to assure a full 
‘season’s growth. Keep them cultivated, 
‘and they will certainly produce. 

Mangels are much used, even where 

is fed, in the ration of cows on 
A. R. O. test. But remember, they need 
lime to grow on. H. A. Beers, Jr. 
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The Silly Frog 











Atilly young frog, unaccustomed to roam, 
went hopping one day quite a distance 
m home, but beholding an ox on a 
boring farm he turned in his tracks 
~ back in alarm. “Oh, father!” 

he cried, “very frightened am I: I saw a 
cecoure, as tall as the sky, and 
as the hill he was trying to eat; he 

mms on his forehead and hoofs on 








You never know just how good 
really fresh sweet corn éan taste until 
you grow it in your own garden. Or 
tender, melting peas only a few min- 
utes from vine to table. That’s 
something money can’t buy. 

Figure, too, how much a real home 
garden is worth in actual cash, esti- 
mated conservatively at $150 per 
year. Lay your plans to have a 
garden this year. First of all get a 
Planet Jr. Seeder or Planet Jr. Wheel 
Hoe or both. You drill grain; why 
not drill your garden seed? You cul- 
tivate your row crops; why not 
cultivate your garden? 

The Planet Jr. No.:17 Single Wheel Hoe 
shown here is a miniature 3-shovel cultivator 
that weeds and cultivates your whole garden 
in but a fraction of the time it takes with the 
old hand hoe. Takes a variety of attachments, 
as hoes, dises and plows-for making seed fur- 
rows and tilling. -Be sure to have a garden 
and for best results and time-saving work it 
with the famous Planet Jr. Implements. 


Get the New Planet Jr. Catalog — 
from your dealer or from us. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field and Garden Implements in the World 


Dept. 24 
5th & Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia 


Grow what 
you eat! 
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Wherever you now use ordinary breakable glass, 


Mighty Handy Around the Farm! 


ere all the tools needed. No glazing is necessary. 
You’ll be surprised at the number of economical 


you can use CEL-O-GLASS to better pe gy en A 
in barn or garage doors and windows, hot 

sash, cold frames, cellar windows, chicken-house 
windows, or in any other place where light and us $5.00 for a trial roll 3 feet 
protection from weather are required. wide, containing 40 sq. ft. 
pee Yo is i oo —_ unbreakable, oa one to a_ customer). 

absolutely weat roof. one can put it e 
up—a pair of shears, a hammer and a few tacks booklet No, 30 and freesample. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED f2FYe2.%, 


his feet!”’ “Pooh, pooh!” said the big frog 
Sat on the rocks, “that creature was 
ce é but Farmer White’s ox; he is tall, 
‘concede, but take notice of me; I think 
make myself broader than he.” 
Pee, blew himself out till he looked 
_ }¥ety fat; “There, son,” he exclaimed, 
oie was he broader than that?” “Oh, broad- 
| @!” the little frog answered, and then the 
ie old frog began blowing again. He 
ew and he blew, but his son, taking heed, 
a ppigger than that, father, bigger 
uisea!” Then he blew and he puffed 
he puffed and he blew till he burst in 
pleces—a million or two. The 
got together and croaked a fine 
hen the master frog cautioned: 
ne thing I would urge: Size up your 
nent before you compete; self-destruc- 
‘May come of too much self-conceit.” 


uses for CEL-O-GLASS. Order a trial roll today 
from your dealer, or, i cannot supply you, send 
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Than in the Land 


“THERE is more in the man than thes 
is in the land.” This statement # 
amply confirmed by the experience gf 
L. T. Brawley, a farmer in Iredell county? 
N.C. He says that no matter how badly. 
a farm has been abused, it can be broy 
back into good shape if legumes are uged. 
In 1919, Mr. Brawley had a badiy 
washed, gullied hillside on his farm. Thea” 
field was in plain view of the highwas if: 
was an eyesore to every one who passed.) 
He decided to make the field green, soy) 
that it would not be so oppressive, Ha 
filled the gullies, terraced the field 
prepared it for seeding with rye. He 
made a light application of limestone, 
In the spring of 1920, he sowed faa} 
clover and secured only a scattering stands) 
This was allowed to fall on the land gg 
make seed for another crop. In the f@ 
of 1921, the field was again sowed im 
grain followed by clover the next sprin 
This time he got a better stand. Heli 
continued this rotation until today hew 
securing a perfect stand of clover over th 
entire field and those who pass that wa 
remark on the beauty of his farm. 
With this experience as a demonst 
Mr. Brawley is now renovating the 
of his gullied fields and is putting his f; 
in excellent shape. He expects in a 
years to have one of the. best-kept 
in his community, with no gullies orn 
land, and he is doing this by the pre 
use of legumes in his crop rr 
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53-Year Old Guarantee 
In buying a Riverside Cord tire or 
be pan 


PRIDE RISO IN Here EY aegis 


Lap Anning amen 


You cannot buy a better tire 
than a Riverside Cord. So why 
pay more? 


Yay 


That is what thousands of customers tell us. 
For quality, length of service, for protection 
against skidding, for size and strong construc- 
tion, Riverside Cords equal tires even at one- 
third higher cost. Then why pay an extra price? 


Here are the facts 


The quality—service giving quality—of River- 
side Cords, and the big saving in price, have 
made Ward’s the Jargest retailers of tires in 
the world! We sell from 5,000 to 6,000 tires 
a day to men just like yourself. Many of them 
to men who have used Riverside Cords for years. 


Built-in Quality 


“Quality .First.”” Look at the tire. The big 
heavy blocks of live rubber in the center, the 
extra thick side studs and the husky ribs give 
Jong mileage. They grab the wet roads and 
help prevent skidding. Riversides have a na- 
tional reputation for quality. To this we have 
added a reputation as the “‘Safety Tire.’’ 
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Keeps the Ad Running 
Week After Week 


I have had the best results by purehasi 
full-time advertising space, even whe 
only a few lines per issue are used. Oth 
advertisers tell me their experience has 
been the same. Their profits have beew 
the greatest from advertising purehi 
by the year. This brings the cost per 
much lower. I can usually plan toh 
something to run at all seasons of they 
As a rule, publishers permit a change 
copy each month, or at least during ch 
of seasons. i 

My best results have been derived from 
changing from hatching eggs to yo 
stock, and later to cockerels, pullets, am 
old stock. Then as the season rolled around 
again, I would drop back to the hatehil 
eggs. Thus I could always have copy 
my space purchased on the yearly 

Of course, individual circumstances Wi 
determine the nature of the changes 
copy from time to time. Each breeder 
will need to work this out to his own ae 


“Two Riverside Tires and 
heavy duty tubes have worn 
out two sets of more expensive 
tires used on the other side of 
the same car. I recommend 
Rev. Willis R. Booth, everyone to use Riversides.” 
' Henryville, Ind. W. R. Hays, Nashville, Tenn. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


$50.0006RAPE-VINES |f2223 


6 varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees.etc. SAMPLES 
Genuine. Cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 20c. Descriptive : 
catalog free.West Hill Nurseries,Inc.. Box A,Fredonia,N.Y. 


“I have 4 Riverside Tires on 
my car. They have given me 
better service than any other 


tire I have ever used, and I 
have used 7 different kinds.” 
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STRAWBERRY BOOK 


Filled with Pictures of wonderful New va- 
rieties which yield Big Crops and Profits. 
Mr. Mienk of Mich. cleared $169 from 
small patch—Ed. Rolff of Wis. made 
$1000 per A. 
$500 to $700 per Acre 

Keith's New-Land Plants always succeed. 
4 Guaranteed, Vigorous, Productive. Grown 
in in soil. Send today for our New 

Book and let us help you. It’s Free. 


KEITH - 4 - 





vantage. My experience may point M 
way. We B. P 


A new early tomato has been bred @ 
Michigan Agricultural College. It 
cross between Bolgiano and John £ 
varieties. Ripens earlier than ei 
variety. George Starr, who bred the 
tomato,has also produced variety of yell 
sweet corn, earlier than Golden Bantam 








The first rubberneck 
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dy Support 


Heavy Gate 
By David Gray 


oO 


HE picture shows how an old iron 

cultivator wheel, salvaged from the 
farm dump, has been put to use as a handy 
support for a heavy wooden gate. _ 

e axle is made from a short piece of 
two-inch pipe with a coupling on one end. 
This passes through the hub of the wheel 
and Resagh a hole bored in the end piece 
of the gate panel. The axle is held in 








i 








‘| position by drilling a hole in the end of 


the pipe and bolting or nailing it to the 
gate. Another hole is driven in the top of 
the end piece of the gate and-an old bolt is 
driven into it. Over this bolt is dropped 
an iron ring fastened to a short piece of 
chain, which serves as a good latch. 
The gate, thus equipped, is easy to 
open and close, for the wheel and axle 
all the load and there is little or no 
strain on the hinges. 


Measuring Ear Corn in Crib 


To find the number of bushels of ear corn 
in a crib or wagon-box, we use this rule: 
pong multibly the length of crib or box 
“by the width, and this product by the 
height to obtain the eubic contents of 
etib or box. Then divide the cubic con- 
tents by two and one-half, as a bushel of 
ar corn occupies two and one-half cubic 
feet of space; the quotient will be bushels 
of 70 pounds each. Another rule is to 
‘multiply contents in cubic feet by four 
‘and strike off the right-hand figure of the 

ct. The product will be bushels of 

poundseach. Wm. C. Walker, Towa. 


Hampshires Chosen for 


Maryland Farms 


a Maryland farmers led their 
ney for sheep last fall, and bought 100 


of = red Hampshire ewes in 
| Idaho. 


be used for 
This shipment in- 


hese ewes will 
tion stock. 


treases the number of purebred sheep in 


Maryland 10 


r cent. There were onl 
1,092 purebr : 


s of all breeds in the state 


e ‘When a census was taken in 1919. 


vw ewes were selected by B. E. Car- 
mael, livestock specialist at the state 
ural college, and when the animals 


| atrived in Maryland each breeder chose his 


aimals by lot. 


Hampshires ought to make quite 
armers sit up and take notice. 
_ sew sheep, if well cared for, will pick up 

much Bobs per living and make the owner a 
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Breechingless. 
Becher, Express, etc. 
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AFTER. 


30 DAYS | 


Post Yourself 
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Thousands Pr 


venient harness 
put on a team.” 


Aitken, 
bought his figst 


3 new sets since 


ness beat a mile. 


“Have used 





Walsh Harness 
“The Walsh is strong- 
est, neatest, most con- 


Heath, Penn Yan, N.Y 


Mr. C. G. Anderson, 
Minn., 


§ years ago and bought 


other teams says:— 
“Walsh has buckle har- 


Mr. E.E. Ward, Sen- 
eca Falls, Wis., says: 
harnessf 


over 40 years. The; 
Walsh is the best yet.” 


I ever er’s Northern Steer 


Geo, 
The Walsh Harness costs less because it 


who 
Walsh 


for his 


or] 





15Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, W 





Your Copy Is Ready-Write Today 


on this new way of making harness, which is three 
times stronger than buckle harness. Before you buy 
harness, let me send youa set of Walsh No-Buckle Harness on 30 days’ Free 
Trial, to show you why this harness is three times stronger without buckles, 
better looking and handier in every way. If not convinced, send it back at my 
expense. The Walsh isa proven success on thousandsof farmsforover 8 years. 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 
Buckles weaken and tear straps. Walsh 14-inch breeching stra; 
1100 Ibs. The same strap with buckles will break at the 
buckle at about 350 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 
buckles. Walsh Harness has no buckles. Easy to see why 
Walsh is three times stronger than ordinary harness. 
Hide Leather—best that cam be tanned. 


COSTS LESS — LASTS TWICE AS LONG 


dollar in repairs. Users show average repair cost of only 
9cents per year. No patching, no mending, because no 
rings to wear straps in two, no buckles to weaken and tear 
straps. Greatest advance in harness making. Easily adjust- 
ed to fit any horse. Write today for new reduced prices. 
, $5 AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Balance easy payments, or cash after trial if you wish, Write today 
for free book, prices, easy payments and thirty days’ trial offer, also 
how to make money showing Walsh Harness to your neighbors, 
James M. Walsh, Pres., WALSH HARNESS CO. 


holds over 


Endorsed by 


saves Many a Agricultural 
Colleges, Government 








BIG MONEY 


Sweeps, scrubs, 


half profit. Wri 
142 3rd Street, 


Cleaning Set. Washes 
and dries windows. 


r 
WORKS, 


Selling New Household S 
RUSH 


mops. All complete only $2.95. Ove 
ite HARPER R ‘4 


in ev county to 
give all or spare 


= time. Pleasant work. 
. Big earnings. We train 

the experiences. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 150 Bar St., Canton,0. 








En 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Same engine 
Portable, light, and free from 
Easy starting—no cranking. Pumps, saws, 
ores. Plenty of power for every purpose. 


E. P. Gasoline or kerosene. 
equires no anchorage. 
grinds and does all ch 












gine Will Do the Work 


ives 136 to6 
bration. ss 


Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 


Tremendous value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for 


details and free trial offer on this amazing engine. 






Edwards Motor Co., 842 Main St., Springfield, Ohio = 








HERE’S what you get when you ask your 
dealer for Zinc Insulated American Fence— 


Superior quality steel, smoother, rounder 
wires drawn bythe most skilled wire drawers 
in the world—and more zinc on the wires 
which adds many years to service. These 
features mean better looking, longer lasting 
fence and saving money in years of service. 


AMERICAN STEEL & 


Zine {nsulafed 


American 


Ask your dealer 


Wi 


Birming 
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Seueeenentennitl ele 


O By Grover F. For 


T is certainly pleasing to find that _— 3 aX growing crops by frost, storm, or | 
government expenses have been so hs oK\OJES3 «or the death of animals raised op 
reduced that there is at last a real farm, is not deductible, as the 4 08 
reduction in the amount of Federal Income Tax that we will have these has already been included i in expenses. 
to pay this year. The tax rate for 1924 is now 2 per cent on the first $4,006 
We can leave it to the politicians to fight out who gets the credit income, after allowing for personal exemption and credit f 
for this benefit. What interests us is the fact that if we are among vendents; 4 per cent on the next $4,000, and 6 per cent 
those whose net income does not exceed $5,000 (and most of us aces with the special surtaxes beginning on net ine 


are ERT dae 





re 





PARNER TER Fo 


Ss nll A Bal Pw ha Ay pg ts gga 


aah teniaeat aa ee 


are in this class), we will have to pay only 37% cents this vear for excess of $10,000. Most farmers are not concerned with ¢ 
every dollar that we paid last higher “brackets.” 


year. There can be no doubt . New Allowance 
“Earned” Income’ 
: ss : 





aiperten 


ae 


that this is a real beneficial Comparison of provisions of 1924 Income Tax with 


reduction in taxes. “ 
Besides this reduction in previous years: 


rates, there are important 1924 Old A very important new pp 
changes in the present law, Those who must file returns: sion in the law is that in reg 
which can easily be seen by Single persons with net income over. . $1,000 $1,000 to earned income. The 
looking at the table on the Married persons with net income over 2,500 2,000 provides that all net 
right. In general, however, it Time for filing returns... .. March 15 March 15 up to $5,000, without ¢ 
follows pretty closely the previ- Personal exemptions: duction for personal ¢ 
ous income tax laws in most of For single persons*............... $1,000 $1,000 tions or dependen stall 
its provisions. For married persons: considered as “ea 
This reminds me that this With incomes under $5,000 2,500 2,500 no matter whether this é a 
law once saved the lives of a With incomes over $5,000 2,500 2,000 came from wages, busines | 
shipwrecked crew who were Credit for dependents, .............. 400 each 400 each transactions, interest, rent q 
cast adrift in a life-boat — Rates: ; dividends. Between, 
onlr two days’ food suppl On first $4,000 net income 3 0 and $10,000, net income is 
After the fifth day, when dan- On next $4,000 net income 6 “earned” or not, according i | 
ger of starvation was at hand, On balance of net income. % 8% the facts in the case. Netin 
te mate found in his pocket a On net income of corporations 43% Y% come above $10,000 is nj 
copy of the Income Tax Law, Surtax on personal incomes in ex- considered as “earned,” even 
which contained enough “pro- ; $10,000 $6,000 though it may be a | 
visions” to last them all until Maximum surtax rates b 50% salary paid by a big 
they safely reached land. gence from income a te: te a tion. - do ae know of any 
earn ,000.... on 
| But Taxes Are No Joke peeines we MOS % od one who would dispute tat” 


All singl ait iain taal *For the year 1924 the exemption is apportioned according to poe Mgrs Bm bat ge 
. ee ee . the number of months taxpayer is single and married. : 
income was $1,000 or more in 


can not “‘earn’’ more 
1924, or whose gross income : $10,000, just the same. On this 
was $5,000 or more, and mar- earned income, the d 
ried persons living together whose net income was $2,500 or may deduct one-fourth of the tax he would ordinarily pay. 
more, and whose gross income was $5,000 or more, must make It is this provision, together with the reduction from 4 per ceil” 
Income Tax reports. There are hundreds of thousands of people to 2 per cent in the normal tax rate, which reduces the tax offi | 
who must make out income tax returns, although on account of last year to 37% cents this year on incomes up to $4,000. 
personal exemptions and credits for dependents, they will not have ; : . 

to pay any income tax. Changes in Exemptions 


Farm Income The personal exemptions are $1,000 for a single person, and $2600, 

In finding the net income from the farm the form “Schedule of for a married person or the head of a family. In addition to this 
the Farm Income and Expenses,’’ which you : personal exemption $400 more is 
ean get from the Internal Revenue man, will ; : for each dependent person, if such person is 
be very helpful where your farm accounts are i > under 18 years of age or incapable of al 
kept on a cash basis. In this case, the “Os amgpert because of health, 
amounts to be included in the report will be our personal exemption is deteraiill 
the actual amounts of cash, or its equivalent, me / Vie according to the number of months: 
taken in from all sales, whether from live- was i 1924 you were single or married. 
stock or crops, and will also show all cash gs eo = ample, if you were married at the @ 
actually paid out during the year for farm _—— SNOW = - June, you would have the ce 
expenses. : — single person for six months, M 

If your accounts are kept on what is : fh << S- ae exemption of a married man for the! 
called the accrual basis (most farm accounts a = ‘ six months, $1,250, or a total exempt 
2re not), and inventories at the beginning and > oe we > a the year of $1,750. However, 
end of each year are available, the farm "CE ' = — credit for dependents is not appor 
profit is obtained by subtracting all farm according to the number of months, Bt 
expenses, whether paid or not, from the Enough “provisions” to.last them determined by the situation of the & 
amount of sales, and adding to this the inven- until they reached land on the last day of the year. a 
tory value of livestock an produce on hand The example below illustrates @ 
at the beginning of the year, and then subtracting the correspond- case where a small tax is to be paid (the figures are assw 
ing inventory value for the end of the year. : Net inboime feta farm operation 


What Farm Expenses Are Increase in inventory 


All the necessary outlays for carrying on the farm can be deducted 

as expenses, such as the cost of seed, fertilizer, feeds, and wages 

actually paid, but you can not include your own labor, nor wages Exemption—married man with two children 

paid to dependent minor children; you can deduct the cost of Taxable net income 

small tools which do not last long, such as rakes, shovels, hoes, Since taxable income is not over $4,000, taxable at 2 per 

forks, etc., but not the cost of large machines, such as tractors, 

engines, trucks, wagons, or threshing machines, which are con- Since incomes up to $5,000 are considered as ‘‘earned,” 25 

sidered farm equipment. The cost of these must be spread over per cent of tax is deducted 

a number of years, and charged off as they wear out, usually at Tax to be paid * 

the rate of 10 per cent to 20 per cent each year. When you get ready to make out your Income Tax, do no 
Some Losses Are Deductible to read carefully the instructions on the income we a 

as it covers many points that may puzzle you. 

Loss of buildings, machinery, purchased livestock, and other estions you may have, will be answered directly by the N 

property from fire, storms, thi heft or other causes, and ‘which is not ae of The Farm Journal if you will write us and € 

coved by insurance, may be deducted as expense. The loss of two-cent stamp. 
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=21 Unusual Performance 


ver this ineom Chevrolet is famous everywhere for the power and 
tween SH economy of its motor. Power to climb hills —to go 
through sand and mud—to travel the most difficult 
10,000. is a roads! And the quality of the motor indicates the 
be. a S500 quality of construction characteristic of the entire car. 
‘dope Chevrolet provides unusual performance because of 
"bat ym unusual quality features such as are illustrated below 
came. Ont —features that you would expect to find only on 
ay ae higher priced cars. Chevrolet represents the highest 
1000. type of quality car selling at a low price. 

— CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, : MICHIGAN 


idition to this Division of General Motors Corporation 
re is 


uch person is ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 
pable of sel 


s_ determing ee Cr *5.25 Roadster 525 Coupe $715 Sedan $825 Coach $735 


nonths during Balloon Tires Bate tae Wheels Balloon Tires and DiscW heels Balloon Tires and Disc Wheels Balloon Tires and DiscW heels Balloon Tires and Special Artil- 
ied For ¢ $25 Add $25 Additional Standard Equipment Standard Equipment lery Wheels Standard Equipment 


pecs | QUALITY FEATURES 
THAT MAKE POSSIBLE UNUSUAL PERFORMANCE 
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The farm of your dreams 


VERY farmer wants his farm to _ profits to slip away in repair and paint 


produce a comfortable living. He. bills, no fire, rat or storm losses. 
wants it to be sufficiently attractive 


dream isn’t a matter of luck. It’s a pearance and salability. 
matter of planning. 


play an important part. They allow no good business judgment. 


How to get permanent satisfaction—whatever you build 


(1) Get Dependable Materials (2) Get Competent Workmanship 


Reputation for dependability has made Lehigh The Lehigh Portland Cement Company pub- 
lishes free illustrated bulletins and booklets 

The dealer who insists on carrying Lehigh ‘which any farmer can confidently follow. The 
often does so in the face of constant pressure to easiest, approved methods of building are de- 


Cement the largest-selling cement in the world. 





offer you the “just as good” brand. Is it 
not reasonable to expect a dealer of this 
type to protect your interests in every way 
and to handle aline of other thoroughly de- 
pendable materials? Let the blue-and-white 
Lehigh sign guide you to a reliable dealer. 


scribed. Secure them from your Lehigh 
dealer or write to us. 


and dependability into all that he does. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WASH. 
New York uffalo Kansas City New Castle, Pa. Boston Philadelphia 
Mason City, lowa Omaha Pittsburgh Richmond Minneapolis 


— . — oe 


LEHIGH 


Concrete, in building new farm homes 
and profitable to keep the children or remodeling old ones, makes them at- 
interested. His must have that well- tractive and comfortable. Nothing 
kept look of success. Realizing this adds more to the average farm’s ap- 


See how many building suggestions 
Concrete buildings of Lehigh Cement in the list at the right appeal togyour 


On work requiring a contractor, remem- 
ber that a contractor who insists on using 
dependable materials is likely to put skill 













Make Concrete 


of Lehigh Cement : 
for 2 
Permanent Satisfaction 


Barn 

to save painting and rep 
Barnyard 

to keep live stock healthy 
Cellars 

to keep dry and clean 
Cjsterns 

for clean, soft water 
Cooling tank 

to increase milk profits 
Corn Crib 

to keep out rats 
Dairy house 

for clean handling of milk 
Dipping vat 

for healthier stock 
Drain tile 

tilize more land 

Feeding floors 

to fatten live stock 
Fence posts and rails 





for permanence and appeam 


ance 
Floors 

for lowest cost utility 
Footings 

to save buildings 
Foundations 

for permanence 
Gate posts 

for fine appearance 

ome é 

write for our special bookle 

describing how new and old ~ 

farm houses are made more 

convenient and attractive 
Ice house 

for cheap cooling 
Manure pit 

to prevent loss of fertilizer 
Poultry house 

for bigger profits 
Septic tanks 

for sewage disposal 
Sidewalks 


for convenience and cleanli 


to 5 ay crops 
Smokehouses 

for safety 
Stairways and steps 

to end repairs 
Storage cellars 

to get higher crop prices 
Troughs 

or healthier live stock 

Wallows 

to raise fatter hogs 
Water tanks 

to protect water supply 
Well covers and linings 

for protection and perma 

nenee 


Free booklet! 


If you want information 
on any of the above, check 
the subjects in which you 
are interested, sign your 
name and address, and 
mail to us or to your 
Lehigh dealer. You will 
receive free of cost our 
bulletins and booklets con- 
taining complete details. 
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R healthy 
clean 
ater 
profits 
hitches being just the thing for four, 
ng of milk five, six or eight horses on the farm, they were dispelled after 


attending some of the farm bureau demonstrations in McLean 
’ county, Ill., last September. 
“Once you try hitching two-and-two instead of four horses 


Hitching Farm Horses in Tandem 


barnyard until he found a 2 x 6-inch oak 

plank in one corner of the barn lot, and from the end of it he sawed 
a piece 28 inches long, for an evener. 

A hole was bored in the middle of this piece, and a hole in each 

end twelve inches from the middle hole. This was the six-horse 


[v ever had any doubts about tandem By Grif McKay just “Robbins’”’) went scouting around the 








ss sbreast you will never go back to the old horse-killing four-abreast evener—three horses ahead of three. Fig. 1 (I hope the Farm 

-k gang-plow,” one farmer Journal artist redraws it, 

ails © told me as we stood to . for it looks more like a 

and appear one side and saw the " "ae war club than an evener) 
tandem hitch in opera- : 4, f shows the evener. 

ef tio. “And the same <a ? Then Robbins bored 

ility ges for two-and-three two other holes in the 

in place of five abreast,” same piece of plank so 

headded a minute later. that it could be used as 

Other men—a score, an evener for two horses 

at least—told me about ahead of three. One of 

nce the same thing, but not these holes was six inches 

; in the same words, of from center for fastening 

cial booklet course. the clevis for three 

ew a “But why are the new horses next the plow, 

Me By. hitches so much better?” and the other hole was 

an Lasked of the converts, nine inches from center 


both new and old. I 
had had the advantages 
fertilizer enumerated to me by 
the college engineers, 
but I wanted to see 


for hitching the two 
horses in the lead. (The 
two holes nearest the 
center in Fig. 1 are the 
ones to use for two 





whether the scientific ad- horses ahead of three.) 
al vantages were the same Sate ee “Now,” said Robbins, 
nd clea as the practical ones. Two ahead of two, using the pulley attachment “when you hitch three 


They were, to all pur- 

poses. Quite.a few men in attendance had used all the hitches. 
“Iwas the first man in my neighborhood to hitch horses tandem,” 
said one man tome. “I had been using four horses abreast on my 
gang-plow, but it seemed to be too much for them. I wanted to 
$s _put on another horse to make the work easier, for the horses’ 
shoulders were sore, but had no five-horse evener. So I decided 
: to give the new hitch a trial, using four horses two-and-two, 
prices instead of five. You’d be surprised at the difference it made.” 

“But didn’t you find it hard to drive the 


, horses ahead of three, a 
three-horse evener for the rear team is hitched to the land end 
of this piece of oak, and the lead team is hitched to the furrow 
end by means of a chain. The chain goes between the furrow 
horse and the middle horse. The right horse in both teams 
walks in the furrow. There is a little side draft in this hitch 
—the front team pulls to the left and. the rear team to the right; 
but this doesn’t amount to much. 

‘Suppose you want to hitch two horses ahead of three—a three- 
horse evener is fastened to the hole six inches 





from center on the land end of this piece of 


3 = plank. The two-horse team in the lead is 














fastened to the hole nine inches from center 
on the furrow end, by means of a chain. 
SS The chain goes between the furrow horse 

















tock four horses tandem?” I asked. 
P : “It was new to me at first,” he said, “but aaa ir S 
by noon I got so I could manage them | BS 
upply pretty good. It seemed like I wasn’t getting © oO 
ings much done, but when I checked up at night, f _——— 
| perma Ifound I had plowed as much as with four 
= abreast. The second day, I plowed 
sere more—and I’ve plowed more every 
let! day since. 2 : 
can Sas horses’ shoulders soon got well, 
e, check jamk , Robbins says it’s because I got rid of 
ich ie the ‘side draft.’ ” 
n er The “Boss” at Work 
ss, an ; 
o your E. T. Robbins, to whom my eager friend 


ou wil a erred, was much in evidence at the 
tions. He is the livestock man 








and middle horse in the rear team. 
Two Horses Ahead of Three 


“These measurements on the oak piece 
are for 28-inch singletree. Shorter single- 
trees crowd the horses together too much.” 
Fig..2 shows the hitch for two horses ahead 
of three. 

Then the horses were hitched up. Five 
Percheron mares and a Percheron stallion 
were used in various combinations. The 
plowing was done on sweet-clover sod— 
which means that the six animals had a 
stiff pull to turn the soil over. 











a “What's a man going to do if he has only 
ae four horses?”’ one man queried. 





tour 
ua con 8 = Pagmeie agricultural college at 
details. $F ke ”.° ®ve you a side-light on Rob- 
of metre Thad best start in and tell you ¥ 
a aire first meeting. 
‘s first meeting was held on B. D. ‘ 






Kline’s 800-acre farm near LeRoy, Il. 





“ie? te I confess it was hard to tell 
‘va erence between some. of the young —-——— 











50 farmers and high school students 


“Hitch them two-and-two,” was the 
quick reply. The six-horse hitch was taken 
apart and four horses hitched two-and-two 
almost as quickly as I can tell you about it. 


é g The way those men handled horses was a 
—f sight for sore eyes. Robbins trotted out a 








mers and the high school students in y 











wor ; Bb story ut that is aside from the 
; oast pis (nobody bothered much about 
re him “Mr.” oy “Professor”; it was 







Fig. 3 





ry nd 





special pulley attachment for use on the 
asa four-horse hitch. See Fig. 3. This was 

-<—~! fastened to the plow, and a chain was run 
through the pulley. Two pairs of ordinary 
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“In working four horses hitched a} 
Zr _— and-two you can use long wagon doula) 
4 RAc eS trees and spread the horses apart,” gat} 
es Robbins. “Then the-horses do not anh 
and crowd, the pull comes straight ona) 
shoulders, there is no pushing and trams) 
ing on each other when the horses Gat 
and all the horses get more air, wh | 
more ground plowed per day—from 
25 per cent more. 
“And by the way, these pulley g 
ments are fine for hitching four ah 
four in disking heavy sod.” 
“That’s right,” said the man nearestys! 
with a nod of his head. “I’ve used ‘gq 
that. way.” Several others nodded gp} 


ON’T overlook the udder and teats—the profit zone of your cows. Often ages Sweet-clover —_ while ab 

a very slight injury will mean the loss of several dollars worth of milk. lit gy es quite mg em. And they 
By looking carefully after the comfort of these key organs you can add many b ee ; enc W ry a nt fe c | 
quarts of milk tothe average daily yield. boosters have found the tandem hit 
just what they need to solve the probleg, 

Bag Balm Insures an [The Illinois Experiment Station, Urbam 
Unobstructed Mille Flow i |i; milthe, ci i am 
This famous healing ointment, clean and sanitary, has wonderful power This circular tells how to hitch dam 


of penetration and healing. Quickly clears up any congestion of the udder horses ahead of four, four ah é 
tissues, Bunches, Caked Bag, chapped teats, cuts, bruises, etc. and how to make special alley “a 


This big 10-ounce package costs only 60c and a little goes a long way. Sold by ments. The hitches descri in 
; 1 : . : ‘ 
feed dealers, general stores and druggists. Order direct if dealer is not supplied, circular are in actual use on a great 


Dairy Association Co., Inc., J Street, Lyndonville, Vt. Illinois farms. You can buy the ey 
if you haven’t time to make them. Hig 
ory or oak makes good eveners.—Edi 
Sts Piste cach, Nokia Pedigrecd, Prov = 
gpg . Hoosier Ton Litters 
, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 
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Fifty-six ton litters were raised in 
last year, by 50 members of the He 
Ton Litter Club. Two members li 
raised ton litters every year since te 
club was started three years ago. Dume 
lead in the number of ton litters, Polan 
are second, and Chester Whites are thin 
Spotted heoggs and Hampshires tied fi 
fourth place, Berkshires came next, tii 
Yorkshires. There were nine er 
litters. 


. ete, Thousands in 


nine > 
ice onl $130.00 f. o. b. St. Paul. 
€.G. STAUDE MAK-A-TRACTOR COMPANY 


2677 University Ave., cinepienoen Stock Shipments Set New 


si 
[YER Over 1,000,000 in Use ay High Record = 
Receipts of livestock at the Chicago Ua 
mp Stock Yard in 1924 were higher than ev 

DAYS 

TRIAL 








before—a total of 18,653,539 animil 


That means 51,106 animals ded 
e 30 every day. ; 
CRRAM The run of hogs in December smashél) 
all records. During the week of Decem)” 
i ber 6, 384,295 hogs were received, sir 
The World-Famous passing the old mark of 334,279 estab} 
P+) ch ae ished during the week ending Januaty)) 
1916. On December 15, the stupendem 
run of 122,749 hogs arrived, shattering ay) 
more than 25,000 the record of 
that had stood since November 29, 
By the end of December the total 
receipts had mounted to a new me 
mark of 1,436,029 against the pre 
high figure of 1,273,587 made in 
ater satisf due also of last year, which in turn exe 
mss ete ee. the total of 1,227,508 established in ¢! 
coupli nates ary, 1916. 
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Write for Fs 
Read the Amazinety Low Prepaid Prices: 

No. {Capacity | Price |lst Pay’t | Monthly Payments 
M.O. | 150 Ibs.}$25.00] $5.00 |$5.00 for 4 Months 
3501bs./$40.00 $5.00 |$5.00for 7 Months 
400 lbs.|855.00! $5.00 ($5.00 for 10 Months 
ees Laes srBiatts te Ramee’ Deis Bnersene” 

a a SHIPMENT 
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» hitch the! 
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sulle 
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& great many] | 


Ly the evencs 
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HEN the temperature is so low that 
W freczable liquid destroyers can not 
be applied, oil or dusting powders have to 
be used. Raw linseed-oil, cottonseed-oil, 
erude oil, or machine-oil, with the addition 
of kerosene, can be used with good effect 
mn hogs. Kerosene should, however, 
be omitted when crude oil is applied and 
in a mixture to be used on pregnant sows. 
Abortion has often been caused by free 
application of kerosene. 


Let the Hogs Do the Work 


Patent hog oilers are also popular for the 
application of crude oil or special prep- 
arations. Many farmers make every hog 
its own louse destroyer by letting the 
faninfal rub on sacking saturated with 
crude oil and tied on posts, or improvise 
simple oilers, by filling hollowed posts 
with the oil, boring holes through the 
sides, plugging them with rags and wrap- 
ping them with gunny sacking. Oil may 
‘also be applied along the backbone of the 

by means of a large oil-can. 

attle may be freed of lice in winter by 
grooming them with a brush dipped in 
raw linseed-oil and repeating the applica- 
tion as often as found necessary. The 
objection to the oil treatment is that it 
goon fouls the coat. Strong-smelling 
mixtures also tend to taint milk. 


Powders for Winter Use 


Powders are more popular for winter use 
on lice-infested cattle and horses. Freshly- 
powdered pyrethrum is effective when 
well dusted upon the infested parts. A 
blanket is then applied and thorough 
brushing is done the following day. Much 
of the pyrethrum powder offered in the 
market is adulterated and of little use. 
Powdered sabadilla seeds (Mexican Vera- 
trum sabadilla) is therefore becoming 
popular for similar use. It is an irritant 
poison and must be used carefully. Treated 
animals must also be kept from licking 
themselves or being licked by their mates. 

A mixture of equal quantities of pow- 
dered pyrethrum or sabadilla, tobacco 
leaves or snuff, and flowers of sulphur, is 
excellent for louse destruction on eattle 
and horses. Some stockmen even add a 
little finely-powdered cement to the mix- 
ture, but it is of doubtful value as a louse 

r. 

At seasons of the year when liquids can 
salely-be used, coal-tar dip, made and 
applied as directed by the manufacturer, 
is fairly effective. erosene emulsion is 
also popular and in double strength is 
e nt for the treatment of vermin- 
infested stable walls and fixtures. An 


7 even more effective liquid eperaces for 


use on cattle and horses can be made by 

g four ounces of stavesacre or lark- 
Spur seeds in a gallon of water. This is 
freely applied and rubbed in with a brush. 


a 





Horse Talk 


“Start now to get horses’ shoulders 
teady for spring work. Bathing with 
} salt water will help toughen the 
ers. Work horses lightly at 


Wind-puffs, or worse, often come 

putting the colt on a heavy 

job when he is first broken. 

5 Phy the colt must get used to 
| hard work a little at a time. 

sores can be prevented 

‘More easily than cured. Put the old 

harness in good shape or get a new 








}€@ sign of a poor farmer. 
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A Message to the Man 
who needs a Separator 
~\ and Wants the Best 


: Compare an improved De Laval side-by- 

. 8 side with any other. See it yourself; and 
ee —— you ~ ze will pot — Mer ey 

tell you which one is by far the better de- 
a D e€ EN | signed and made, sure to last longer, do bet- 
its ter work, and prove the better investment. 


Superiority 
S 


i 
Evident 























































And if merely seeing does not convince you, 
go a step further and try a De Laval side- 
by-side with any other. Not one buyer in a 
hundred ever does that and fails to choose 
the De Laval. Your De Laval Agent will 
gladly arrange a trial for you. 


Then after you have seen and tried the 
improved De Laval, after you have convinced 
yourself that it is better than any other, trade 
in your old separator as partia Sepang on 
the new machine, which you can buy on such 
easy terms that, it will pay for itself out of 
the savings it makes. 


If you do not know the name of your local De Laval 
Agent, write the nearest De Laval office below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Let it prove 
how much 
cream it will 
Save 





N York Chie San Francisco 
"i 165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. Gi Beale St. 
eat 2 Hand Electric Belt 





ae, Trade c_ 
‘in your old Vz." qs: 
Separator as é 

Partial 
Payment 





ae” 6.60 to 
}~ 14.30 Down 
« Balance inl5 
Monthly 


aw Cream Separators 
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better condition, Clipped cows give 
Stewart No. 1 Clipping 













































F, B. Messick, Middletown, Del., writes: “We used your MUM llags 
L-16 3-knife Papec with a Fordson tractor and did excel- : 

Jent work.” Any tractor will run an L-16 or N-13 Papec, REL 7aaens 
operating with less fuel and less strain than any other ope 

















make of equal capacity. Running at the low s oO 
600—700 r. p.m., you can fill any silo without clogging 
the pipe. Kvoids delays and breakdowns. Your Neighbor has @ 










i stru with few parts end rigid caspiece 
pone ag hos pb vn Rang © very part cany > = 
at and the knives can be quickly changed er 50 dis- 
tributing stations assure prom: 


in emergencies, 
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hel Lapeer. 


Brings Any Size 
on NEW, LOW, 
EASY- PAY- PLAN 


For a month the American is yours to do 
ur work on our Money-back-offer. Ly be 

est it. Compare it. If it isn’t the t 
Separator for the least money, send it back 
at our expense, 


Low, Easy, 
Monthly Payments 


Our new plan makes the reduced monthly 
payments so low and easy that the machine 
can more than earn its own payments. 


Full Year to Pay 


And the payments are low, because our 
prices are low. Big Production, 30 years’ 
experience, making separators and nothing 
else—and sold direct to you—that’s why 
you get such a high quality machine at low, 
money-saving prices. 
Allowance made on old separators 
any make 


FREE CATALOG 


Send for the free illustrated cotmtes. It’sa 
book you want. Full of helpful facts, and 
real, rock bottom reasons wey it pays to 
look into the genuine American. 
Shipments promptly made 
from stock nearest you. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR Co. 
Box 3-G Bainbridge, New York 
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Up- to-the- Minute 
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longing to a Jersey,” says Mary Baum- 
gardner, of Maryland, ‘She was the prop- 
erty of D. Lh. Wolfinger, who reared a family 
of five boys and nine girls. Four boys and 
eight girls are still living. The girl and the 
boy holding the calves are his grandchildren.” 


To prevent calves sucking the ears of 
other calves, do not release them from their 
stanchions after feeding, until the taste of 
milk has left their mouths or until the grain 
has been consumed. 


Limited Use of Corn in Fattening Two-year- 
old Cattle, Bulletin 218, Missouri Experiment 
Station, Columbia, Mo. Free to Missouri 
folks. Gives results of feeding tests with 40 
steers. Molasses for Yearling Steers, Bulle- 
tin 223, same address. 


A great booster for goat’s milk is N. A. 
May, Route 4, Youngstewrn, O. He tells the 
Editor, in a lengthy létter, of several cases 
in his neighborhood where children thrived 
onthe milk from his goats after doing poorly 
on cow's milk. 


Don Weatherington, who was a member of 
the high school stock-judging team, Santa Rosa, 
Calif., likes sheep better than algebra. Don's 
picture is on opposite page. Which breed of 
sheep, boys? 


“If they’re not worth caring for, they’re 
not worth sending to market.’’ This is the 
way sheep salesmen on most markets feel 
about lambs sent to market undocked and 
uncastrated. Ram lambs on the market 
have only one destination—the butcher. 
The flavor of their meat is objectionable. 
They don’t feed well, nor do they weigh so 
much as wether lambs. A wether lamb, on 
the other hand, even if low in weight, can 
usually be sold as a feeder. Lambs should be 
castrated when between one and four weeks 
of age. Docking is best done when the lambs 
are from one to two weeks old. Either dock- 
ing irons or a sharp knife may be used for 
docking. The tail is removed about one- 
half or three-quarters of an inch from the 
body. By using heated docking irons, the 


wound is seared as it is made. 


In your October number, M. K. takes ex- 
ception to my theory about the black-fly 
causing the warble on the backs of cattle in- 
stead of heel-fly, but unknowingly he proves 
my point. If M. K. will keep his cattle as 
he does his horses, ‘out of the hot sun,’’ he 
will find the warble will not be there. On 
the range where both live under similar con- 
ditions the horse has warbles. I hawe 
squeezed many out of horses’ backs. The 
Mexican generally leaves his saddle horses 
out in the sun, and considers it an asset to 
have a sore back to ride, as he says it makes 
the animal step lighter. If your readers wish, 
they can test out my theory very simply— 
preserve a few of the most mature grubs till 
they hatch out; a glass jar with two inches of 
sand in it and top covered with muslin is a 
good incubator. To prevent grubs, daub the 
animals in summer with fish-oil. or other 
similar stuff. John Harris. 


Tins is the third set of twin calves be- 








COMPLETE 
ELECTRIC 


STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 


Fords Milker—at new amazi 
price, $87.79, highest quality g 
teed—is an opportunity whethe: 
own two cows or fifty. Simple andeg 
to operate. Built with every intel 
provement, the result of 14 years’ gs 
perience—and absolutely guarantest 


GUARANTEEL 


It is a single or double unit machine. Wor 
as fast as two men—at a fraction of the at 
Does not irritate cows. Operates exactlylil et 
hand milking, a complete vacuum release with 
each pulsation. No puzzling mechar if 
only two detachable parts to teat cups, 
to valve chamber. Rubber valve trap 
airtight, dirtproof valve chamber. Your 

of electric milker (1/6 h. p. motor withe 
or standard equipment. Standard equip 
will handle tencows in single row. More ft- 
ingor rows atslight —— cost. Guarani 
protects you. twenty_years. 

Mag es nce vee Price, $87.79 
Fords Milkersaves you many dollars. You'diil 
know how quality and Bertermanes arek 
and price almost slashed in two. Remember, 
antee with every machine. Get the facts. a 
Sealer or fllout the coupon—NOW. It costs not 

tolearn the details of how 14 years’ exp 

save you time, labor and money. Po: 

the 
tae tae 


FORDS MILKER IN 


Dest, Act, S28 Ht, Decololncs = ae 
SEND IN cee ON F 


Fords Mitker. Inc., 
Dept. A-148, 215 N. Despiaines St., C 
Without qbligating me, please send full p 
regarding F. Milker. 


Name 
Address 











Dealers: Write for Offer! 











O. I. C. HOGS on time ¢ 


Originators and most extensive bree 
THE L. B. SILVER CO., R 13, 


Fine pulverized Chare oad. 
CHARCOAL <A te 
 Brcin feds OT ce 


Healthy.” The C. B. C 
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During the 35 years that Frank Klein- 

ing has been exhibiting sheep for the 
Metrerity of Wisconsin, his showings have 
more than $17,000 for the college, and 
ribbons would reach six miles if laid end 

to end. Kleinheinz, who is the college 
Gockmaster, is the oldest exhibitor at the 
i He is called the ‘“‘Dean of 
Frank says the young fellows 

are giving him a harder run for the money 


every year. 








“Abunda Babe” is the name of the Toggen- 
doe shown. She is owned by Mrs. 
Mabel Briggs, of Massachusetts. ‘‘She is a 
teal milker,’’ says Mrs. Briggs. ‘‘When I 
had owned her a week, she gave birth to 
four living does.”’ 





Here is how Don holds his sheep while 


the judge is looking it over 


_Tm'one who believes that a cow-testing 
association is the hardest thing to get along 
Without, once you’ve enjoyed it. Not only 
does the tester pick out the robber cows, but 
the robber separators. One of my neighbors 
had a separator that was putting 20 pounds 
of butterfat a month into the skim-milk. 
The tester’s figures spotted the waste, the 
Separator was adjusted and the leak. was 
stopped. G. McK. 


: ww to make his calf look her best for the 
i Was the problem which faced Thompson 


, calf club member of Orange 
founty, N.Y. He knew that brushing was a 
Of the needed care but his efforts with 


a eent arrived at that stage of affairs and 
me shown demonstrating how the brush- 
an be done in a way enjoyed rather 

feared by the calf. Thompson’s brother 
ut On and learns, too. He will be a club 

‘later on. Pie: 




















bert frightened his calf. The county” 








And Penetrates 
between the fibres without fil- 
tering out the pigment, thus 
insuring a solid anchorage. 





© 


Because of a higher percentage of pure linseed 
oil, extra fine grinding of materials and Lucas’ 
superior methods of combining all ingredients 
into one perfectly finished Pi ou are assured greater coveri 
ties, better hiding properties and elective penetration. A gallon of Lucas 
Tinted Gloss Paint will cover 400 or more square feet, two coats, where 
ordinary paint will cover only 250 to 300 square feet, two coats. 
Thorough penetration insures firm anchorage of the paint film and protec- 
tion of the surface. 


IT COVERS are 
more square feet gallon and more thoroughly hides the ace, due to 
finer grinding ansiniain a higher percentage of pure linseed oil, and 
LUCAS superior methods of combining all ingredients into one perfectly 
Snishetl pied 

IT BEAUTIFIES 
and its beauty lasts because of its high gloss and clear, perfect shades, made 
with pure tinting colors of Lucas’ own manufacture, possessing maximum 
permanency. 

IT LASTS : 
longer because it is made of highest grade materials, carefully selected, scien- 
tifically combined by skilled workers of long experience. 


IT PROTECTS 


itively because its smooth, glossy surface is resistant to weather. Its elas- 
Seay pevents checking or ond me during temperature changes, consequently 
preventing moisture, the cause of decay, from getting to the underlying surface. 
IT IS ECONOMICAL as 
Its GREATER COVERING CAPACITY reduces the cost of application. 
Its GREATER LASTING QUALITY decreases the cost per year of pro- 
tection. 
Its GREATER PROTECTION saves costly i 
Its GREATER BEAUTY increases 
prosperity and radiates happiness. 
You can preserve your property on conve- 
nient time payments. Ask your Lucas dealer. 
Make sure you get this dependable LUCAS quality when you" buy 
paint. Send for dealer’s name and color card. Address Dept. C-3. 


Johniacas&Co..Ine. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 





Does 4 
Priced Right. 
NORTH STAR TRACTOR CO. 
2540 4th St. S, E. Minneapolis, Minn, 


the value of your property, reflects . 
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DrHess Stock Tonic 
“he Springtime Conditioner 


SPRINGTIME is the time that farm stock 
are out of fix. A long winter diet on dry 
feed—woody timothy hay, corn fodder and 
other roughage—tells in ill condition; 
blood out of order and worm pestilence. 


Give their systems a spring house-clean- 
ing with a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 


It will put your cows in trim for summer 
milking. Excellent for cows at calving. 
Feed it before freshing. It will relieve 
your brood sows of constipation, all hogs 
of worms. It will put your young stock, 
calves and shoats, in fine condition for 
summer gains. 


Fit your team for spring work with a 
course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. It gives 
them strength and endurance. You-can 
feel it on the.lines. 


Excellent for mares in foal, and ewes at 
lambing time. 
25-lb, pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. drum, $8.00 
(Except in the far West, South and Canada) 
Honest Goods—Honest Price. Why Pay 
More? 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
























* + = 
Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
For Sheep Ticks - for Hog Lice bias ncaa Health | 

















ECONOMY SILOS 


Made absolutely permanent 
by our patented Storm- 
Anchor System. 
ety uilt of very best materials. 
Will last a lifetime. Write for catalog and prices. 
ECONOMY SK.O & MFC. CO. 
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Dept. 607-A. Frederick, Md. 
on raising calvesfor profit. All tried 
and proven facts; an instantaneous, 
phic, encyclopedia on calf raising 
rom babyhood to maturity. {> 
SimplySendYourName jf 


Smoke House ji aie: 































out of doors. Thousands 
sizes. Smoke thorough- id. It was compiled J 
before reaching meat | 
extra fine flavor. 






VALUABLE BOOKLET given 
wi eve Smokehouse. 
how to "double ‘ty 








CALF MEAL 
most widely used and practi- 
cal milk substitute on the 
market. Ask for 












elling home. cared pork—also 
ives ze 

8 pn recipes for 

Write for descriptive folder and 

prices — we can save you money. 
EMPIRE MFG, COMPAKY 

% 218 Nl. 7th St. tows 










In Business Over 120 Years 
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By Sam L 





Raising the Table D’ Hote 


““T SAY,” protested the irate diner, “pha: 
you boosted this table d’hote fro ; 
to $1.89, I did not 7 
kick; but this new 
jump to $5.13 is 
bending the camel's 
back. What will the , g 
price be next week?” 4 
**The boss has al- 
ready figured that out, sir,’”’ 
replied the accommodating 
waiter. ‘According to his 
efficiency system of raising ; 
prices, your check for the dinner next weg 
will be ers om « 
“Yes, and the efficiency jump af 
one?” inquired the patron, what wil po 
make the cost of this $1.25 meal?” i 
Let us give the customer the bad news, by | 
discovering the system of increasing pric” 


Archimedes’ Lever : 


Archimedes, the celebrated ancient Greek 
geometrician, born in Syracusa, Sieily, about! 
287 B. C., was the greatest mathematiciag | | 
and philosopher of his time. He it was i 
during the siege of Troy, destroyed the] | 
enemies’ fleet by means of reflecting mirrom | 

He discovered sey. 
eral mechanical pow. | 
ers and boasted (9 
King Hiero that he. 
could move the world 
if he had a point up” 
on which to rest 4 
P lever. In the pi 

we see him giving an 
object lesson as to what he meant by raising | 
the world by the lever system. 

Said Archimedes: ‘‘The lever beam, 
which weighs one-half as much as the 
miniature world, has four-fifths of its 
on one side of the fulcrum point. Now,t 
pressing my finger at the end of the 
presto! change! I raise the world. Who cat 
tell what proportion of the world’s weight 
is the weight of my finger?” 

To make Archimedes’ question clearer, let 
us say that his miniature world weighed ten 
pounds; then what was the weight of the 
pressure of his finger? 


Concealed Geography 


Find in each of the following sentences the 
name of a place to be found on the map od 
Colorado: 

A spendthrift is like a leaky tub. 

Bob rushed in and Tom encouraged him, 
from a safe distance. : 

Sudden verbal outbursts seldom contain, 
sense. #4 

Lust for gold envenoms character. ee 

To convict or condemn without a hearing) 
is a fool’s way. 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES | 


































‘AL m » is 
Heard in the smoker: Fig. 1 shows how the 4 
railroad tracks might have been laid to PR] | 
duce 15 crossing points. ;, 
Pythagoras’ probiem: Fig. 2 shows how the 
square is produced from three pleces of ‘7 
given figure. ok 
Concealed geography: Cowes, Liege, Ghent, 
Meuse and Lyons. : 
A salty island: PINTO plus MESA plus | 
WANT minus PIN minus TOME RAIL | 
L minus KAM 








SAW plus ELOPER plus Af 
leaves ANTELOPE. , 
Mixed fruit names: 1. Banana. 2. 

apple. 3. Prune. 4. Peach. 5. Pear. 
Apple. 7. Quince. 8. Orange. 9. Chet 
10. Strawberry. 11. Currant. 12. 
13. Raspberry. 14. Lemon. 15. Date. 
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the albumen of egg white, and the casein 
of milk. 


And Nitrogen and Gliadin 


Gluten 8 a tough, tenacious, ductile, some- 
what elastic, nearly tasteless, greyish-yellow 
albuminous substance. It is insoluble in 
water. When dried, it becomes brittle and 
semi-transparent. Chemically, it is com- 
of about 53 per cent carbon, 7 per cent 
drogen, 15 per cent to 18 per cent nitrogen, 
1 per cent sulphur, some oxygen, and a trace 
of inorganic matter. It is described in an- 
other way by saying it is a mixture of gluten- 
casein, glutenfibrin, gliadin, glutin, and 
mucedin, all of which are closely allied to one 
another in chemical composition. 

It is the gliadin which makes gluten 
ecohere to form elastic masses; that is —-. we 
can make light wheat bread, whereas light 
bread can not be made from corn flour, the 
gluten of which contains no gliadin. 

Protein contains a more or less fixed per- 
centage of nitrogen, as does gluten, and this 
makes it possible for the chemist to check 
up rather easily and quickly the protein or 
gen content of a given sample of wheat. 

e has only to find how much nitrogen is in 
it, and then it is simple arithmetic to calcu- 
late the percentage of gluten or protein. 


Put Nitrogen In—Take Protein Out 


Protein {and gluten) in wheat, as I Said 
above, is directly related to the nitrogen in 
that wheat. The wheat plant can only put 
nitrogen into the maturing kernels when 
nitrogen is available in the soil. Therefore 
anything which increases the percentage of 
available nitrogen in the soil will tend also 
to add to the percentage of nitrogen (and 
protein) in the wheat. Extra price is de- 
pendent chiefly on extra protein, so the next 
conclusion is that more nitrogen, by making 
more protein, will make more price. Moral: 
Fill your wheat land with the most and 
cheapest nitrogen you can secure. 


Big Buyer Does the Analyzing 


Manifestly, it is impossible for the wheat 
grower to analyze his own wheat, nor can 
the country grain dealer make tests on each 
wagon load of grain offered him. The lab- 
oratory equipment costs too much, and 
neither farmer nor grain dealer could make 
the tests if he had the apparatus. 

Faced with these facts, the farmer and 
grain dealer must adopt the alternative of 
estimating protein as best they can. Experi- 
ence will help them greatly, since some idea 
of the protein content may be gained by 
examining it, but since even the expert is 
likely to guess very wrong in many cases, it 
8 necessary to check the estimates by 
having an occasional test made in the 
laboratory. 

Under present conditions, to put it baldly, 

> grain dealer is as much at the mercy of 

@ farmer as the farmer is at the mercy of 

stain dealer. Both of them are at a 
decided disadvantage as compared with the 

er in the terminal market, who has a 
chemist ready at his hand. 


You Would Do the Same 


It would be unreasonable to blame the 
er, miller, or terminal market buyer. 
are only protecting their own interests 
& method that is available to them, but 
hot admit of application at all points in 
the handling of wheat. Some persons are 
anding that the protein test be in- 
cluded under the Federal Wheat Standards, 
this will not prove a remedy, because 
farmer and the elevator man will still be 
unable to determine percentages ‘of protein 
ly and quickly. 
Te-1s, also, another side to the matter. 
é miller and baker are not happy, 
the present chemical tests fail to 
disclose the quality of the protein, a factor 
fen .§8 sometimes even more important 
its quantity. Only an actual bakin 
} made upon the flour after milling, wil 
ely show whether the protein is good, 
or indifferent. 
teg wheat farmer may confidentl 
more rather than less of suc 


Even 





to 
oo terms as protein, gluten, starch, and 
' as goes on. 
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Dependable 


( 60 Million Satisfied C ustomers) 


Good Looking | 


(Improved Model-a handsome watch) 


Big Value 


(You get the benefit of the saving 


from immense quantity production) 































































THE WORLD’S FAST- 
EST SELLING PATCH 
Sticks instantly with- 
out fire. Becomes self- 
vulcanized (fused) by 


tire heat from driving. 


“BEST FOR BALLOON TUBES 
truck and all tubes, because 
e-lastic. Stretches with tire, 
can’t tear out. 50c—Worth it. 


LAS-STIK CO., HAMILTON, OHIO 






























































‘PATENTS 








Write for my free Guide Books *‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and “‘Inyention 
and I ”? and ** 





structions. Promptness assured. No c¢ for above ! 
information. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis Patent 
Bank Building, directly across street 





awre. 879 Securi 


rom Patent Office, Washington, D. é 






















You can feel them grip! 


The spikes gnaw into mud, snow and ice and pull 
7 car out sa: 


the 
rim. Does not touch the ire. gh macs 
to any e . 
Woeierfot nap Gemntion som zee 
If your ft ohn od supply you,order direct from us. 
Cornog, Spicer 
§53 « American St., 
[Ete tener vee fr melee. Write for proposition. 7 
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March is the be- 


ginning of spring activi- 
ties. Incubate now for 
falltaying pullets 


Correct Feed for Baby Chicks 


\ \ 7 HETHER a person is raising birds By H. H. Steup lactic acid of milk aids digestion, 


for show-room purposes, or for 

meat, or egg production, or a combination of both, the 
degree of his success depends upon the early growth made by the 
birds. He can make or break a bird during the first three nionths 
ofits life. 

And with the increasing number of incubator-hatched chicks 
each year there comes to man the feeding duties of the foster 
parent. Usually this means only teaching the young chicks to 
eat, for whether they are reared by man or hen the necessity still 
remains of supplying them with the right kinds of feed in the 
proper amounts to get them started and keep them growing 

Teaching the young chicks to eat is simple enough. Nature 
provides them with this instinct, 
and as soon as they are rested from 
the labors of breaking through the 
shell they go to picking at pieces of 
egg-shell, or the toes of one an- 
other. All man has fo do is to pro- 
vide attractively-colored feed on 
cardboard or metal containers for a 
day or so and the feeding problem is 
solved. The noise of the more 
adventurous ones first starting to 
eat from these hard containers at- 
tracts the other chicks and soon the 
entire brood is eating. After a day 
or two of this it is a simple matter 
to change over to feeding in the 
litter to provide exercise for another 
natural instinct—scratching. 


Too Early Feeding Causes 
Trouble 


The last step in incubation is the 
absorption of the yolk of the egg 
by the formed chick. This yolk is 
taken into the digestive system of 
the chick and is Nature’s method of 
supplying it with its first food. It 
will last for several days, and there- 
fore it is not necessary to feed the 
young chicks immediately after they 
are hatched. In fact, feeding too 
early is often the cause of much 
stomach trouble. The young chick 


contains one of the necessary 
producing vitamines. It is almost essential that all growing 
receive milk in one form or another. There is no othgp 
stock that will give better returns from milk as a feed thy 
growing chick. To get a chick to drink milk it is often neg 
to dip its bill in the milk as soon as taken from the ing 
Withholding water from the chick for the first week will alas 
to teach it to drink milk. Dried buttermilk in the mash oF 
solid buttermilk undiluted are good forms for chicks. 
Infertile eggs should be mixed with a mash feed and fed 

Cooking eggs lowers the amount of food value that a chiek fesum: 
from them. Be careful, though, that the young birds do ie 

ceive too much of such rich fog 

any one time. The tankage) 

powdered meat scrap are b 

in the mash. 


Feed Both Grain and Mai 
Chicks should be fed both a 


and a mash ration in additi 
having access to buttermilk or 
milk at all times. The grain 
supplies the necessary ¢ 
drates and fats. . 

The mash should be made 
to add the protein and ash nutr 
lacking in the grain. The 
week they should receive only ie” 
grain and milk. Feeding little an 
often is far better than f 
large amounts. Over-feeding 
diarrhea, as Nature did not i 
the digestive system to~be 
too early. 

Grain fed sparingly five | times 
day the first week will not over 
crowd them and will get them ready © 
for the mash feed the second wee 
A good. grain feed should i 
of six parts of fine cracked cam 
two parts of cracked wheat, ti - 
parts of any grain, not fibrous. 

A mash feed is fed to force tit 
birds. . The birds do not have ® | 

Photo by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture grind such feeds and hence th 


is not able to handle other feed until Just arrived, but too young for their first meal mash is digested more rapidly, ai i 


this yolk is entirely digested. It is 
therefore unwise to feed a chick until it is 48 to 72 hours old. 

When feeding does start, the poultryman must supply certain 
nutrients if maximum growth is to be expected. He must feed a 
balanced ration, which means supplying these various forms of 
feed in the proportions needed or used by the chick in the forma- 
tion of its body. These nutrients are water, ash, protein, carbo- 
hydrates and fats. 

The principal and most expensive of these feed nutrients is 
protein. Protein is found in all meats, in eggs, in milk and a little 
is found in grajns. Proteins in themselves are made up of amino 
acids. There are quite a few amino acids—numbering close to 20. 
The chick, in its body formation and its growth of feathers, requires 
the presence of all of these amino acids. If any are lacking the 
growth will be stunted, just as building operations will cease when 
there are plenty of bricks on hand and no mortar. 


Not Enough Protein in Grains 


Grains do not contain all of these necessary amino acids, and 
the proteins they do contain are not in the proportion needed by 
the chick. It is therefore essential.that other protein be added. 
This is usually supplied from an animal source, as such proteins 
contain the amino acids lacking in grain. 

The most useful férms of such animal proteins are infertile eggs, 
buttermilk or skim-milk, tankage, or powdered meat scrap. The 


this has a tendency to 
growth. Mash should not be fed before the second week and sho 
be started gradually. After a week or so of gradual feeding 
birds should have access to a dry mash at all times. 

In the mash should be fed the animal protein and also the Dor 
forming nutrients. Animal bone-meal is the best form i wa 
to supply this ash. A good mash for growing chicks is: B 
30 pounds}\shorts, 30 pounds; corn-meal, 25 pounds; tank 
meat scrap, ten pounds; bone-meal, five pounds. : 


; In a Nutshell 


In summing up, one may say the following rules are nee 
for success in feeding chicks: 

1. Do not feed until after 48 hours old. 

2. Feed some form of milk. 

3. Feed often and little the first week. . 

4. Feed no mash until the second week and then start fe 
it gradually. 

5. Have all nutrients lacking in the grain feed, such as 
protein, bone and ash, etc., present in the mash. 

6. Supply plenty of green feed after the fourth day and 
plenty of fresh water after they have learned to drink milk. ‘ 
7. Keep all feed and water utensils clean. g 

8. Feed clean fresh feed free from mold and let the bu@ 
out as much as the weather will permit. 
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Sheet Steel Protects Farm 
Property — Cuts Out 


Losses and Wastes 


CONOMY, convenience, durability, resistance 

to fire and weather—these are factors needed 
on the farm. They are secured by the use of sheet 
steel. It is a material always obtainable, easy to 
transport and handle, easy to form and shape and 
adaptable to many essential farm uses. 


__The economy, durability and fire resisting qual- 
ities of galvanized steel roofing and siding have been 
proved through years of service in all parts of the 
country. Steel roofing and siding do not necessitate 
the heavy and costly structural work required for 
other materials, and therefore they enable the 
farmer to erect simple and durable structures at 
surprisingly low cost. 

Rats cause enormous farm losses. The surest, cheapest and 

most easily applied rat-proofing material is sheet steel. Corn 
cribs and feed and grain bins of sheet steel end losses by rats. 
Poultry houses of sheet steel have no cracks or crevices for 
lodgment of lice or‘vermin and the smooth, unbroken surface can 
be kept always clean and sanitary. Watering tanks, feeding 
troughs, poultry and barn equipment of sheet steel have the 
same sanitary advantages. 
_ Do not make the mistake of buying sheet steel which is too 
light in weight for the purpose intended. In all structural work 
the cost of materials is only a fraction of the total cost. Use 
sheets which are thick enough to give long, durable service. 


Our booklet, “The Service of Sheet Steel to the Farmer,” 
will tell you how to use sheet steel so that it will save you money 
on your farm; Write for free copy. 


SHEET STEEL 


TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
71S OLIVER BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Roofs of sheet steel, properly 
grounded, give positive pro- 
tection against lightning. 
They lessen the danger of 
lightning strokes, by allow- 
ing a silent “‘leakage’”’ of elec- 
tricity between clouds and 
earth during an electrical 
storm. And should lightning 
strike, the bolt will be carried 
harmlessly into the ground. 


Send for this 
free hooklet 








Sheet steel watering tanks and 
feeding troughs are always 
clean and sanitary. 




















The surest, cheapest and most 
easily applied epee és 
sheet stee 
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How To Make A 
Brooder At Home 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hour, 
a brooder-that will raise husky, healthy 
chicks. The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need. The cost of this practical home- 
made brooder, complete with Heater, will 
not be more than $4.96. 


After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of 8S. C. Black 
Minorcas at Arctic, R. I., writes: “I 
never lost one chick and raised over 100, 
and with these made a clean sweep at 
Providence and Arctic Shows.”’ 

This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 
do better when divided into small flocks. 

‘ocoe 





G7 
Simple and 


Capacity: 35 
practical 


to 60 chicks 


You can operate this home-made brooder 
anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of doors. 
To clean and disinfect, you simply lift out 
the hover and Heater. The floor of the 
brooder is even with the ground so that the 
chicks easily learn to run out and in. Venti- 
lation is automatic. The Heater radiates 
heat from above upon the backs of the 
chicks, like the mother hen. The hover is 
so constructed that the chicks can find the 
exact warmth they like best. It can be 
adjusted to suit any season, January to July. 

he Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 
days without a or trimming. It cannot 
be blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. The 
Putnam Heater is practically indestructible 
—made throughout of brass and galyanized 
iron. You should beware of heatersisimilar 
in outward appearance but using the old 
style and unsafe wick burner, requiring 
trimming every day. The Putnam label is 
on every genuine Putnam Heater. It is a 
guarantee of satisfaction and goodness. 


How to Get the Brooder Heater: 
Ask your dealer for the Putnam Brooder Heater. 


Directions for building the complete brooder are 
packed in pone Heater. If your ler cannot sup- 
py ou, send $4.75, c¢ or money order to 
i PUTNAM. Route 330-R, Elmira, N.Y. I will 
ship you one of my Brooder Heaters, povevetd. 
If you are not fully satisfied, return the Heater in 
good order within 30 days: I will refund your money. 
\. My booklet, ‘Poultry Helps, "sent free on request. 


I. PUTNAM, Route 330-R, Elmira, N. Y. 
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They Did Not Go 
Back-on Him 
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N the spring of 1923 one of our young 

farmers, by the use of a large incubator 
hatched out two fine bunches of White 
Leghorn chicks. No sooner were the chicks 
out of the shelk than he began to fit them 
for the work he expected them to do. “I 
am going to make these chicks lay next 
winter,’’ was the slogan he adopted. And 
then he added. this: “The place to begin 
making good hens is. with the chicks.”’ 

From that time this young man just about 
lived with his chicks. An old house was 
fitted up with a brooder, and whenever the 
air was chilly he kept them in. Only on 
sunny days were they let out. The moment 
a storm appeared in the distance, no matter 
where, he was at work, he hurried to put the 
little birds under cover. 

There was on the farm, too, an energetic 
wife and a. very conscientious boy about 
ten years old. As time went on and the 
other work of the farm demanded more of 
the young man’s time, the wife and little son 
took more of the chick care on their shoul- 
ders: It surely was unusual to see how 
faithfully that boy took up the care of those 
chicks. He got so he was just as watchful 
as was his father, hustling the chicks in if 
the weather got cold or stormy; and he knew 
how to feed them just as well as anybody. 
The runs were changed often, the pens were 
kept clean and all possible green feed was 
furnished. Then, too, they gave the chicks 
every drop of sour milk or buttermilk they 
could get. - 

Did the chicks lay the following winter? 
It, was just fun to see how they did shell out 
the eggs. All through the succeeding sum- 
mer and fall after the chicks were hatched, 
they were given the same careful attention; 
and it paid. The other day he spoke with a 
fine light in his eyes of the returns his chicks 
had brought him. SC. ie? 


The Dear Old Biddy Hen 


When all the bards of early spring 
Bring out their pens and write, 
While yet the snowflakes fill the air 
And wild ducks take their flight, 

’Tis all about the favorite birds 
That cheer the hearts of men; 
The cheeriest bird that I have seen 

Is the nimble Biddy Hen. 


They picture robin redbreast plump, 
The first to greet the ear, 

And tell about the meadow-lark 
That sings so sweet and clear, 

And then the charming bluebird slides 
Adown their nimble pen; 

But not a word about my pet— 
The dear old Biddy Hen. 


Let poets sing, in later spring, 
Beside the babbling brook, 

When snows have fled from mossy bed 
And from the dreamy nook, 

And tell the charms of all the birds 
From blue jay down to wren; 

The sweetest music I have heard, 
Was from the Biddy Hen. 


**Kut-kut-ka-docket,”’ is her song 
And “‘caw-caw-caw,”’ she says, 
For then she’s in a laying mood, 
And I know where she lays. 
So when the poets have their say, 
I'll just remark again: 
There’s nothing in this wide world like 
A laying Biddy Hen. V. Scott. 


Home-Made Yeast for 
Poultry 


Yeast is becoming an important factor in 
the growth of poultry and increased egg 
production. Poultrymen may make their 
own at a cost less than the commercial 
product. Place one quart of hops in about 
two and one-half quarts of water, and boil 
for ten minutes. Then strain and pour the 
liquid over one quart of wheat flour. As 
soon as this mixture reaches a temperature 
of 100° F. (milk warm), add a cake of com- 
mercial yeast, and let it ferment for two days. 
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With every Queen Incubator 
a remarkable copyrighted 


Queen Chick-Ch 


by the use of which you can practic; 
guesswork out of hatching. ee. 


its performance— you simply follow 
structions and secure rem 

the use of this Chart, we can gu 
Incubators to hatch 


Full Hatches of St 
Healthy Chicks Stpvati 
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® 
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incubators, Get a Queen and secure big! 


ee 
Oct. 30: “I have five Queens. They ha 
best of satisfaction. Please send mec 
Write for a copyof the Queen Book tos 
QUEEN INCUBATOR Co NY 
2147 North 14th Street Line 


MAGIC BROOD} 








proof and dependable. 


invention. Catches all condensation 
United Brooder Co., 300 Pennington Ave., 


on 30 days guarantee i ~- { ; 
AGENTS WANTED =". {or perteues aae 











TI DR. HESS 


White Dia: 
Remedy 


When diarrhea appears i 
your flock, stop it with Dr. E 
White Diarrhea Remedy. 
works quickly. Give either 
the feed or add to drink 
water. Relieves diarrhea in f 
of all ages. Disinfect thorou 
with Dr. Hess Dip and D 

















You Take No Risk %140 
inBuying © Inc 


» before you buy. 
Poovered Gite alee . 
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The ‘system is wholly automatic and ace ‘ 
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fectant to destroy disease germs, 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Of ‘s 


os 


i pay you—quickly ! 
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“| Bor N, Springfeld, Mass. 





Write for 
this book— 
FREE 


“The Kerr Lively Chicks you buy now 
will be heavy layers in five months. Our 
et, “How to raise baby chicks—and 
make them My in five months,” tells you 
how to get these quick returns. e’ll 
gladly send you a copy free on request. 
Such splendid records are certain with 
Kerr's Lively Chicks, They are bred 
from heavy-laying stock, Every one care- 
fully selected. 100% live delivery of 
thy, vigorous chicks is guaranteed. 
Write for the chick-raising book and 
“The Poultry Outlook for 1925” FREE, 
er with our list of low prices. 


Shcks that 


| THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 


(Member International Baby Chick Association) 
Box N, Frenchtown, N. J. _ Box N, Newark, N. J. 
Box N, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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1 WIGH-EGG-YIELD & 


Old Customers Know Their Worth 


: peat come beck. year after year for more. 


Good 

cks of uniformly hi ualit 
responsible for this. oe ge. 
Logherns, Rocks, Reds,Wyandottes. 
Arrival within 


1200 miles. Get Our 1925 


W. F. BILLPOT, rmeoc22X"5. 5 











Do you know that worms in chickens cause 


much of the sickness and losses? 


Do you know how 


totell when wormy? Do you know how to remedy 
worm troubles? how to avoid them? Read the mew, 


H. Lee, inventor o 


. a: poultry remedy for roup, 
diarrhea, etc. Tells also about the important troubles 
, not only of poultry but alsoof hogs—informa- 





Wood Preserving Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 





STAR MATING 








i INCUBATOR 343; £26 


| Has ai the features that insure big hatches— 
dou lls, copper tank, complete . 
agh tie trip 
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FOR SUCCESS 


Profit Makers—Early Layers 
Minorca. Lowest prices. Cata- 
morcas. Lowest prices. 

D. T. FARROW CHICKERI 


jukee, Wis., Indiana polis, iné 


FARROW CHIX % 





Pies bag eee aay cme *7 800% 
¥. 


BONE CUTTER 
S| $ t0-Day Free Triet 
eriga MANN CO., 

Bex 4, Milford, Mass. 





Keep in a Warm place, asa chill will destroy 
it.. After it has fermented, stir in five pounds 
of cornmeal, and let it stand for.three or 
four hours to rise. Then gemove from the 
pan and place on newspapers to dry. When 
dried it is ready to be fed. 


Lost Only Two Chicks 


Last spring I hatched 96 chicks with an incu- 
bator, and brought all but two to maturity. 
They died of weakness and low vitality the 
very first day. As they were hatched the 
third week of April, and the weather was 
warm, I placed them in fireless brooders in a 
room that was warmed by an oil stove. Here 
they were kept until six weeks old when they 
were put on free range in colony houses. 

The chicks were not fed for the first 36 
hours. They were then given sour milk, 
followed afterwards by their regular ration, 
of commercial chick feed, finely-mashed” 
hard-boiled eggs, and a mash composed of 
equal parts of cornmeal, wheat bran and 
middlings, with a small amount of beef 
scrap and powdered charcoal. . The hard- 
boiled eggs were discontinued after the 
second week. Grit and water were always 
before them. 

I give sour milk credit for the absence of 
white diarrhea and other diseases that are 
so fatal to young chicks. The sour milk 
bacilli cleaned out their digestive tracts and 
destroyed or counteracted the effect of any 
disease germs found there. The sour milk 
was given regularly, and the chicks grew and 
thrived on it. 

It is my belief, and it is borne out by my 
experience, that sour milk will greatly reduce 
the death rate of baby chicks and make for a 
quick, rapid growth. Leonard F. Strickler. 


Poultry a la Peter 
Tumbledown ‘ 


Frequently we hear statements like these: 
‘*Mr. Blank has nothing but old hen houses, 
cleans them but once a year, and yet he has 
never had an outbreak of disease.’’ ‘‘Mrs. 
Blank has no particular breed of hens, yet 
she gets many eggs.”’ ‘“‘Miss Blank has a 
combination of old houses and mongrel 
stock, yet she has no end of success.” 

All this may be true, and the explanation 
of it is that each of the three amateur poul- 
trymen, unknown to themselves, no doubt, 
employs at least three of the fundamentals 
in their care of hens, viz.: Fresh air, balanced 
rations and purebred strain. 

The ‘‘old hen houses,” not being air-tight, 
admit fresh air, and so are kept dried out 
sufficiently to avoid the dreaded disease 
breeder—dampness. 

The ‘no particular breed of hen”’ lays the 
desired number of eggs (that is, the number 
thought sufficient by her owner) because the 
owner has picked up a purebred pullet or 
hatched the bird from a purebred egg; or she 
may breed from a purebred cock who may 
have come from a laying strain. A mongrel 
hen does not lay because she is a mongrel, 
but she lays in spite of it 

Both of the above drawbacks are fre- 
quently improved upon by good feeding. 
Possibly the hens are on range—that is, they 
range around the dooryard—and pick up a 
variety of foodstuffs and so balance their 
own rations. 

It is far easier to place the blame of a poor 
hatch, late hatch, or no hatch at-all, upon 
“the weather” than it is to tear around and 
make ready for the breeding pen in the fall 
days. It is a comfortable feeling, no doubt, 
to lay all responsibility upon a ‘‘late spring” 
for the death and shortage of chickens. — 

Many of these calamities can be avoided; 
it does not always mean a great expenditure 
of cash, but it does mean thought, care, 
looking ahead and profiting by the experience 
of those higher up. .W. 
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Better fly, butterfly, better fly high. 
Flutter by, butterfly, flutter or die. 
Reader, just say that quick—Give it 


try. : 
Can’t y you quite turn the trick? Neither 
can I 








B-K SAVED ME $3,000 


“150 of our prize Buffs contracted chicken pox and 
later roup,’’ writes W. D. James of James Farms, 
““B-K in this instance saved me $300. 

Feed B-K in the drinking water. It will prevent this 
dread. ag pe Use B-K as crentes ie tipping pad 
spraying stop roup, canker, and other 
deoneen. You cannot afford to be without BK eo 

B-K is a safe non-poisonous germicide and disinfec- 
tant—that kills germs and makes everything sanitary. 
Clean, clear, colorless. Leaves no odor. Easy and 
cheap to use. Get a gallon jug at your dealer’s today. 
Money back guarantee on every package. 


TA : 


Tear out this and mail 
it with your name and 
address for FREE bulle- 
tin No, 213 D on treat- 
ment and prevention of 
poultry diseases. It will save you hundreds of dollars 
in losses. 
GENERAL LABORATORIES 


Dept. 48 K Madison, Wis. 

















iety — bears from early 
to very late. Yields great 
pea other varieties 
are gone, Those who plant 
now will make big money. 


if stock Js Srpe-to-name. 
Fruits. Write today. 


L. J. FARMER 
Box 245 








Conscientiously Grown, Labeled and 
Packed. Correctly Deseribed. Rea- 
sonab| 
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White Diarrhea Boiled-Down Poultry | habe gChicks § 


3 a trrniovie Spocre, 
Remarkable Experience of Mrs. Items SEF Free book “matching a 


C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- Spa aavionakcouk nage das an 
ing White Diarrhea Adown the ages records show +132 ey , 
That hens their part have played; Belle City 
—_—_—_— Mankind has lived upon their flesh, .- 
And on the eggs they've laid. 140 Ege Incubator 230 e 


The following letter will no doubt be of a Pasig. > sg 80 Egg Incubator $ 1 1.95; Se 
tmoat interest to poultry raisers who have hay ire aecngtices- rpc gma per Tanks—Self-Regulated Safety Lan 
utmos in eres I . raisers V ave And told the time of night; Thermometer & Holder—Egg Tester. $6.64 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. We Ath ealbees eenaied onthe Dine buys 80-Chick; $7.95 buys 140-Chis 


“Hl lot } dates te > eimaninene . 9.95 buys 230-Chick H oubl 
will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her experience When the sun was out of sight. $0.06 ee ty D 


in her own words: 
“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many LLEN WENGERD’S pullets are always 2h wpe re ae Only $19, 
losing their little chicks with White Diar- matured and laying better than a 50 cubator a Broder, Ot 
S 80 Size Incubator and Brovder, 


* watiags . per cent yield by November 1. Many eould 
pen se eae abd es ayiod “this rienc £4 not understand this. One day Allen ex- Express 

“ DEOSS © Grees SEAR? SS Lees COUR, plained it this way: ‘The first warm day in East of Rockies & allowed 
tried ed ‘9% — and oT mgt al spring I ws = op my straw net. and — 
couraged. AS a last resor Sent to the say I am rushing the season. That is what ; 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, Waterloo, I do with my pullets. When other folks are Broodersco 

2 a tg: - hinki f hatchi th hick: alog. With this Guarame 

Iowa, for their Walko White Diarrhea | thinking of hatching their chicks, mine are teed Ha Outfit 
Remedy. I used two 50c packages, raised busy scratching their way tow ards laying a and my Guide k <<“ 


. : ~ . 50 per cent egg yield in the days of 50-cent youcan makea bigin- 
300 White W yandottes and never lost, one eggs. I ‘rush the season’ by having them a orecial Otters 


or had one sick after giving the medicine hatched early, m: es early, and laying 
and my chickens are larger and healthier | ary.” ; . E. Farver, Ohio. pa 
than ever before. I have found this com- A dati) aaa: ‘Mimin. guaet aun’ Goad vat 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get the hatched, was my record the past year. I 
a ta, ae —Mrs. C.'M. Brad- kept them free from lice and mites, fed a 
shaw, Deaconshe owa. very little at a time, but often—seven or 

eight times a day at first, then five or six ACCINATE! 
times a der, igen Poe na gaan | to .. ‘ snd Gatarrs with ASL-AVIAR am or 
ne . kept them dry and warm until nearly ha sro zasive._ f° cose. a ae 7 
Cause of White Diarrhea grown. They \were not penned, ho for ane C eae : 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- the first two days. Mrs. W.H. 8. 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don't wait until it kills half your 
chicks. Take the “‘stitch in time that saves 
nine.”" Remember, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and see the wonderful results. Hun- 
dreds of our customers haven’t lost one chick 
where they lost dozens before. These letters 
prove it: 





















































Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs: L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for Here’s another rooster-hen. It belongs to 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 Herbert Gibson, of New York. In a flock, 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from biddy would quite readily be taken for a 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents cock bird. 

White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks In turkey production, Oklahoma now takes 
strength gnd vigor; they develop quicker and second place. In 1923 she was third; Mis- 
feather earlier. souri has now fallen behind, and Texas has 

—— ind gone up ahead. Oklahoma produced 250,000 


Never Lost One After First Dose en ee. ? 
When hens stop laying, and are dumpish, 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, take a tablespoonful of baking-soda and add ing pu oe 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator it to a gallon of milk and water (half of each) ed ola ieee to 
chicks, when but a few days old, began | and it will revive them at once and they will breeds; also brood- 
to die by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I start laying. Baking-soda is also good when 
tried different remedies and was about dis- hens are molting. It is also excellent for est prices. 
couraged with the chicken business. Finally, baby chicks, and nothing is better for tur- 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, | keys. I give it once a week until I get them ou FREE. D 
Iowa, for a box of their Walko White Diar- in good sages M y ber LB.CA. Ofet 
rhea Remedy. It's just the only thing for this Michiga Mrs. R. A. S. aus Cc . 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy Nicnor’s Pouttry FA 
chicks and never lost a single chick after the 12 
first dose.” Pin Feathers oe a 


= = : Any time between now and May is a ~ ; 1 
You Run No Risk good time to hatch what is known in PORTER eee 5 mors! 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea market a3 “opring chickens." 7 INCUBATOR f 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage The middle of March is a good time : . 
pian Cao you can ma for yourself what to start setting eggs for breeding = etwas! 
® wonder-workin edy it is for White stock, if early pullets are wanted. SS 
Diarrhea in baby Chicks. So you can prove— While the duck laying season usu- oe | L. N. Porter, chicvement \ 
as thousands have prov en—that it will stop ally begins in February, it is not until << yo the Incubator world,” 

your. losses and greatly increase your profits. March that the ducks start to lay aatonely jee Tact 
Send 50c for a box of Walko, or $1.00 for extra regularly 5 IStZES in'this “Porter Soft ts 


lage or sve it in all drinking water forthe | | ‘Geis not altogether what ahen eats | | J tb. moans aticaast ap 
you won't lose one chick where you heet Goseus that makes eggs and flesh, but Incubator with 26. Superior. Feature pega 

r hat she digests and assimilates center lamp-equs! heat, automate < 
before. It's a positive fact. We guarantee it. he ee: ; moisture and ventilation, one filing of 


You run no risk. If you don’t find it the After March there is not much de- Book and Selentific cxplanation 
greatest little chick saver you ever used, your mand for capons in market. Broilers “Why Chicks Die in the S| 
money will be promptly refunded. are then most in demand. Freesea Write today for our big ( 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280 Waterloo, lowa tor Co teeePorter A 






































A Super-Selective 
Radio Set 


Continued from page 9 


six inches, and the method illustrated is 
for getting such extreme loose coupling. 
if the primary is mounted on a movable 
form as shown, then the connections to the 
Paps on the primary coil, as well as the con- 
- Vaections to the tickler coil, should be made by 
[fexibie leads or wires, and not through the 
4s and bearings. These leads may be of 
stranded flexible wire, providing it has 
‘agood covering and is of large size, to keep 
; resistance. Finely-stranded wires, 
- as telephone cords, are bad. 


Winding Low-Loss Coils 


| Three methods are illustrated in Figs. 2, 3, 
Vqnd 4 for constructing our low-loss coils, 
pia one of them is “satisfactory, and far 

ob than the design found in the usual 


2 qeceiving set. f the three, the method 


in Fig 2 is the best. It is also the 
get to build, but just the same I urge 
> feou to try it at least. 
© Incidentally, these coils can now be bought 


: 


sk 


Bhs 
a. 


RA- and 4- 
-— 














i 











Fig. 5 


"jim complete units from radio dealers, and 
‘may perhaps work a little more smoothly 
\than the same coils built at home. How- 
* am taking for granted that you want 

‘to wind them at home and save some money. 
' All of the methods should be quite clear 
the drawings, but a few remarks may 

In Fig. 3, the wire is simply wound on 

| }the tubing as shown. The unusual part of 
' | the winding is that perfect-insulation tubing 
‘} and heavily-insulated low-resistance wire are 

a, and, strange to say, the best wire for 
purpose is the most common wire in 
world, namely, No. 18 annunciator or 
wire. The tubing is dry cardboard, 
bed in smoking-hot paraffin. This wire 
two very thick layers of cotton covering 
is paraffined as well, which prevents the 
face of the wire from corroding, with con- 
; t losses from surface resistance. The 
tl insulation spaces the turns in the 
‘Winding considerably, but still better results 
Wil be obtained if the turns of wire are fur- 
th eeerated, about half the.thickness of 





we 
a 


4 shows the secondary coil wound on 

i, but with the wires separated from the 

l by wooden strips. The purpose of 

his is to reduce current losses between the 

Pwinding and the tubing. The wires should 

Of the tubing at least 34”, and better a 
full 14", at the nearest point. 


| “Basket-W eave” Coils Are Best 


ane last word in getting the coils away 
age losses is to wind the wire on 
ing at all, so to speak. That idea is the 
or basket-weave style, which is self- 
hatory from Fig. 2. The winding form 

ne Lorenz coil must consist of an uneven 
of pegs or nails, so that every turn 

ire criss-cross each preceding turn. 
Were should be just enough pegs or nails so 
the wire going from the first to the 

' can go in a straight line, and pot 

ve to bend around the nail in between™ : 
Mat number is about 13 or 15 nails for a 
ur-inch coil: Taps are taken from this 
coil, as shown in the drawing, while 

ig the wire on the form, and the two 

® left free for the end connections. 

1 turns of wire are finished, and 
ore the coil is removed from the nails, it 
tightly, at each point where the wires 

ro: ween the nails, using heavy bees- 

i thread, or light twine 

ichever coil you use, thediameter should 

bout four inches and the number of turns 
Secondary coil should, be from 50 to 

The exact number of turns can 


Continued on page 111 
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‘"~ Don’t Miss It— 


I’ve made another cut in 
prices on Fencing, Gates, Steel 

sts, Barb Wire, Roofing and 
Paint. The amazing bargains I am 
tering chip. year tell better than 
I can the big saving my Direct- | 
From-Factory Freight-Paid cut 
— afford you. 

n’t buy until you get my new 
satalog and see for yourself the 
big difference in Jim Brown’s lower 
prices and Guaranteed Quality. 


Pays Big to Buy from Brown S 


,000 farmer customers save big money every year by or- 
dering from my catalog. Here’s a letter from 
one of them: 

**I have bought over 600 rods of fencing from gow and 
find it is not only cheaper in oot RT rod, but the best 
t any price.’”’—J. A. Walker, Tigrett, Tenn. 
Jonger than Fons Get ay new catalog 
write today—it is full of big money sav- 
ing items 


need. 
back guarantee, JIM BROWN. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 


Dept. 3209 
Ohlo 





AGENTS «oon txcom= 


Youcan sell Premier Knife Sharpeners 
to housewives, restaurants, stores, 
etc, 9 out of 10 will buy. Sells for 
50c. Writetoday for attractive 
offer. PREMIER MFG. CO. 

Detroit, Mich. 


THIS ENGINE FREE 


Ze) mn A dalelismadtealia 
SEND NO MONEY 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new kind o' 
= t without — use ein ony — it 2 yee aint. 
comes in the form of a powder and all that is request 
required is cold water to make a paint weather proof, call ee send a penny. 
fire proof, sanitary apd durable for outside or inside p——— bday. 3 oan — 
ainting. It is the cement principle applied to paint. r 8 é 
t adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, “y" 

spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about 

one-fourth as much. 


: MONTHLY 
A trial package will be mailed to you, also color card and 


AFTER TRIAL! 
full information showing you how you can save a good many Fun. on card 


dale Wu will Wettoaday te se | OTTAWA MEC.CO. vou Stiinta: Semen 
and 


— C A P O N Why? 


An 80 Page book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business and every- 
thing you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 pictures from life that ow each step in the opera- 
tion. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent ‘Slips,’ where to get the best and cheapest 
ongen tools. Capons are immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how, Copy- 
righted new and revised edition. Regular 50¢ copy, prepaid to yom address (ashort time only) fora Dime 

GEORGE BEUOY, R. R. No. 39, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS. 


70 DO on 13” 


This fine,California Redwood 140-Egg Incubator, with double walls, 

Gend air apace between hot water haet.cop t tank.double stase door, 
paid cast of Rockies. With 140 chick bot ait brosder suly 17-762 Se 
180-Egg Size, only $15.75 with Brooder, Both $22.00 

340-Egg Incubator—$30.75 with 42 inch Canopy—$44.75 | 


You take norisk b Wisconsins. We give 30 days’ trial—money back if not 
pleased. jpn A RT day as 














in coin or stamps. 





Wisconsin Sian 
those who tt Colony Brooders here fs the finest on the market. Auto- 
ver eanncecls can't ge ants burun brandy biue Gente; ne wick trouble. 


‘ae 24 in. Canopy, 125 chick, $9.95 
Express Paid Prices 2) Canopy, 300 chick, 15.55 


wed 
teu Write for 1925 Catalogue 
é wait order direct from this ad. 
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Make your farm 
pay better! 


THE FARM JOURNAL 








Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator or Lawnmower built 
for Truck Farmers, Gardners, Florists, Nursery- 

men, 4 EL Growers, Suburbanites, 
Country Cemeteries, Parks and Lawn- 
work, Write for Free Catalog. 


33626th Ave. S. E. 


SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


nd worms; insure larger 


viele of of perfect fruit. 36th success- 
“STAR AHL’S EXCELSIOR . 
SPRAYING OUTFIT ; 

ARED MIXTURES 

20 models. Ca’ containing® full treat- 

= on spraying F . Reduced prices. 
Wm. Stahl Sprayer Co. 

QUINCY, ILL. 
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C ropvs. Oz 


ee 


For blight, destroying bugs, fleas and beetles 


USE THE OSPRAYMO 


The wheels do the pumping and ~ air chamber 
holds a strong, constant pressure which drives fine spray 
mixture home to of foliage—above and 





Hanging on to Your Farm 


Continued from page 11 








Time required to erode the surface seven- 
inch layer of soil under various conditions: 
Plowed 4 inches no crop fallowed 24 years 
Plowed 8 inches no crop fallowed 28 
Uncultivated—weeds pulled 29 
Corn—annually . 56 
Wheat—annually 150 
Rotations—corn, wheat, clover 437 
Sod—continuously. . . ce OT 


The figures in the ialile. based on the 
Missouri tests, show that under any of the 
conditions when the land had no crop the 
soil was washed away at such a rate that the 
surface seven-inch layer would likely be en- 
tirely Jost within from 25 to 30 years. It is 
by no means an uncommon sight i in Missouri 
to see hillsides which have been in cultiva- 
tion for not more than 40 to 50 years that 
have already lost this fertile surface layer. 
This is shown by the appearance of clay 
plots on a large percentage of the hillsides. 

From the results ef the experiments just 
described we might reasonably conclude that 
these same hillsides, had ghey been seeded 
down to sod gt the time of the founding of 
ancient Rome, would not yet have lost the 
surface seven inches of soil. A good cover- 
ing of sod, therefore, forms practically 
absolute protection from soil erosion. Sod 
land has been found to absorb nearly 90 
per cent of the rainfall, and the small amount 
of runoff partly accounts for the very slight 
erosion. 


Corn Land Washes Badly 


Land kept in corn continuously has lost soil 
by erosion thfee times as fast as land kept in 
a small grain like wheat. Wheat occupies 
the land for a long time and the roots form 
a network which tends to hold the soil and 
obstruct the flow of water, thus giving it a 
better chance to be absorbed. Roughly, we 
may say that wheat land washes about 20 
times, corn land 60 times, and uncropped 
land over 100 times as rapidly as grass land. 

Another piece of ground in this same ex- 
periment has been kept in a three-year crop 
rotation of corn, wheat, and red clover. This 
land has lost only about one-third as much 
soil as land kept in wheat continuously and 
less than one-seventh as much as land kept 
in corn every year. At the rate of loss so 
far it would require 437 years to lose the top 
seven inches of soil by erosion when this 
system of farming is followed. These facts 
show clearly some fundamental things con- 
cerning the methods of soil management on 
rolling lands. 


Soil-Saving Rotations 


Much has been said about the value of crop 
rotation, but probably no greater reason 
could be found for this practise on the rolling 
lands of the Corn Belt than its effectiveness 
in the control of surface erosion. Continuous 
cropping to cultivated crops allows hillsides 
to wash badly. This is because the ground is 
idle or without a cover too much of the time. 

By properly arranging the crops in the 

rotation, it is possible to keep the land pro- 
tected by a growing crop nearly all of the 
time. We have already called attention to 
the fact that even cultivated crops, like corn 
or soybeans, give some protection over land 
having no crop. Suppose we plan a rotation 
with the idea of preventing our land from 
washing. 

Assume a field is in corn this year and is 
to be followed by wheat in the fall. Suppose 
then that clover and timothy are seeded in 
the wheat next spring and allowed to stand 
for hay for two full years, thus making a 
four-year cropping system. 

The only time when this soil will be without 
a crop and in a condition to erode badly will 
be while itis being prepared for corn and 
immediately after the corn is planted, and 
again for a few weeks while the corn land is 
being prepared and seeded to wheat. When 
the wheat gets started well there is then 
little further danger of erosion, except oc¢- 
easionally a heavy rain in spring may do 
considerable damage if the wheat has not 
made the necessary growth in the fall and 
winter. This, of course, will not take place 
if the land has been properly terraced. If 


-clover or clover and grass are seeded in the 


wheat, there should be little turthesl 
during the next two years or until the Ia 
is again plowed. 

Now let me compare this four-year 
wheat, clover, timothy and clover rotag 
with some other cropping systems that a 
more or less common in the Corn Belt a 
see the relative amounts of time Poms 
—_ is Pace ae by a growin 
glance at the chart (Fig. 1) wi Hn 
these facts. 

It may be seen from this that me 
pasture ‘keeps the land covered the @ 
time. A four-year rotation of corn, 
clover and timothy for two years will 
the land covered about 45 months of 4] 
our years. That is, we are able top 
two _of our best grain crops and two 
crops of mixed hay on the land aa at 
same time allow very little chance for 


erosion. It has been found by these expen 


ments that corn land that has just be 
broken out of sod washes much Jess 
corn land following corn the previous 
This is because the organic matter and 
of the stubble help absorb the water 
also because the corn on sod land's 
more vigorous growth, thereby taking 
water from the soil. This in turn causes 
soil to absorb more of the rainfall. a 
The common Corn Belt: rotation of 
oats, wheat, clover is very effective 
keeps a growing crop on the land abd 
39 months of the four years. This, 
ever, allows three periods for rather seriou 
erosion. First, while the sod land is be 
prepared for corn; second, in the stalk fig 
during the winter, and the following § " 
when the land is prepared for oats; 
after the oats land is plowed for 
Experiments show that under Missouri 
ditions about half the erosion from wheal 
land takes place during August and Septé 
ber between the time of plowing the : 
and the time of wheat seeding. This 
may reduce somewhat the advan 
early plowing for wheat on rollin ; 
The last rotation shown in the chart 


also be mentioned, since some men a) 


attempting to substitute soybeans for ¢ 
in the standard’Corn Belt rotation discus 


above. It may be seen from this that@ 


rotation of corn, oats, wheat; s0 

would keep a growing crop on the land 
about 21 months of the four years, or 
siderably less than-one-half of the time. 


Use of Sod-Forming Legumes | 


Legumes can no longer be discussed a8 
group of crops having similar adv eee 
soil improvement. We must distil 
between ‘‘sod-forming”’ legumes ins 
alfalfa, sweet clover, etc., and ‘ ‘iV 
legumes”’ such as soybeans, cowpeas, 
nuts, and navy beans. The sod leg 

only give much more effective pee 
against erosion, but they remain on 

for a far greater length of time. 

vated legumes have much value for the pro 
duction of legume feeds and _ also becatl 
they take nitrogen from the air. Howeve 
they should simply be an addition to 0 
legume production. They can not subsiit 
for crops like clover, sweet clover, or @ 


for protecting soil from erosion or in keepmigy 


up the fertility of the soil. For the 
part the cultivated legumes should 
some grain trop in the rotation, like ¢ 
oats. If the sod legumes do not 

or regularly on a given field of ro 
sugh soil treatment as is necessary § 
given as soon as possible. 


Rejuvenating Eroded soda a 


There are some farms that have been al 

to erode to such an extent that it is 

to grow such crops or use such rotat 

have been recommended above. 

is the case, special methods must be @ 

to prevent further depletion of the 8 

This will take time and effort, since £ 

up a worn-out soil is a hard job 

roqsites many years. However, it is p 
e to build up eroded soils 

suggestions here may be of vale 2 to th 

who are struggling with this problem 

the same time trying to make a living 
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ie farm. In planning rotation for eroded, 
ined. choose crops that are best adapted to 
Ga coils. The following are suggested as 
lenes from Which one might work out a sys- 
that would suit his own conditions: 
Soybeans, rye, alsike clover. ‘ 
‘Kafir, soybeans, wheat, red or alsike 


s clover and timothy. 


* ‘Corn or grain sorghum, wheat, red or 
} 4, Corn, rye, red or alsike clover and red 


164 Wheat? clover and timothy, timothy 
1 and clover. 

an Corn, wheat and sweet clover for pas- 
} greand green manure. 5 


Use of Fertilizer. 


e of the above rotations can be used 
wih profit on badly-eroded soils unless some 
dp is given the crop by means of fertilizers. 
most cases the corn or sorghum should 
have an application of 150 to 200 pounds per 


ae of a high-grade fertilizer such as acid - 


hate, or a mixed fertilizer such as 


‘ or 2-16-2. ' 
‘soils a 4-12-0 may be the most advisable, 
ince the latter supplies a larger amount of 
+ Small grain crops like wheat or rye should 
ie have fertilizer applied at the time of 
Veeding. Acid phosphate alone may be used 
‘lon the less-eroded fields, while the high- 
‘fade mixed fertilizers should be used on 
‘te thinner lands. The rate of application 
1, be 175 to 200 pounds an acre. This 
a only be of value to the wheat or 
) aye, but will be of great benefit to the clover 
or crops following. 
i. rule no fertilizer should be applied 
ly to the soybeans or clover crops, since 
»may be used to take out the residual 
izer left by the grain crops. If mixed 
yy is left for more than one year, it should 
dressed with a light coat of manure 
150 pounds of a 4-12-0 commercial 
Use of Lime 
A number of eroded soils will also be in 
‘jned of liming before the best crops of 
‘\dover can be produced. If only a limited 
‘amount of money can be invested in lime 
') ech year, 2 small portion of the farm should 
The treated and later the treatment can be 
ly extended to all parts of the farm. 
Lin is, very beneficial—in some cases 
‘ tely essential—to crops like red and 
clover, sweet clover, etc. Its effect 
"} upon the grain and grass crops is usually less 
| mi , but on many soils will be consider- 
Py When used in conjunction with avail- 
able phosphates, liming is a profitable prac- 
on the great majority of thin soils. 


Use of Manure 


: Every one should know the value of manure, 
if good applications of fertilizers and 
}ilime are used, the amount of manure pro- 
‘j@ited on the farm can be increased ma- 
It takes large crops to produce 
amoynts of manure. Fertilizers are 
first thing to use to get the large crops on 
toded lands; after this, manure may 
lade to replace some of the fertilizer. When 
¥Y run-down soil has-been improved 
what, and larger yields are being pro- 
i, the manure may be used principally 
i- torn, while phosphates or mixed fer- 
4 Scan be applied to the small grains. 
Tl | proper combinations of phosphates, 
®, and lime are essential steps in 
miging up the productivity of run-down 
, and thereby controlling erosion be- 
8 the land will be more thoroughly cov- 
| Med a part of the time. 
ee d always be remembered that all 
7 ithe crop residue must be returned to the 
aad and occasionlly it may be possible to 
Mwunder some green manure. These ma- 
¥ Not only aid in building up the soil, 
added organic matter does its part 
king erosion. In fact, those practises 
most to increase fertility and in 
ong Tun give the greatest profit from the 
y are the most effective in con- 
8 erosion and building up the fertility 
fed soilé. The most important of these 
use of crop rotations including sod- 
le, imes at least once every four 
: liberal use of phosphates and 
aiead and also the use of terracing systems 
ihe land is to be cultivated a consider- 
of the time. [For information on 
Gs: write the Missouri Experiment 
mon, Columbia, Mo., and ask for Cir- 
Editor.) 





In the case of very thin- 
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Build a Scratch Shed with 
ae = Cloth joven 4 right 
onto your poultry 
house. 


Baby Chicks Grow Faster 
~Hens Lay All Winter 


A Glass-Cloth covered scratch shed gives 
chickens balmy June weather conditions in- 
doors, during zero months. Hens lay more 
eggs. “‘Paid its cost ten times over,’’ writes 


‘Iowa farmer, “‘by giving extra light and 


warmth for young chicks and laying hens. 
Greatest thing I ever heard of. Better than 
glass and cheaper, too.” 


Fine For Young Chicks 


They grow faster, healthier and feather out 
into plump frying size several weeks earlier. 
Protected from storms, spring rains, damp- 
ness, etc. No cold drafts or outdoor chill. 


Prepaid Prices by Mail 
Single yd. 50c. 3 yds. at 42c, 10 yds. at 38c, 50 yds. 
at 35c, 100 yds. at 33c. Add 3c per yd. outside U.S. 
Prices F. O. B. Bladen. 200 yds. at 28c, 300 yds. at 
27c, 400 yds. at 26c, 500 yds. at 25c. 1000 yds. at 
22c. 100 yds. weighs 40 Ibs. All 35 inches wide. 
Dept. 126 


[Sent on Ten Days’ ’ rial | 





Greatest 
Discovery 
Ever Made for 
Poultrymen 


and G eners 
ST Pee 










nder Glass-Cl 
covered hot beds-or coldframes. Have 
these luxuries for your table— or to sell 
—weeks ore the regular season. Many 
claim Glass-Cloth grows them better 
than glass. There is big money in rais- 


ing ts to sell, 
Mail the Today 


Big 15 yard roll, 35 inches wide, (will cover 

scratch shed 9 x 15 feet) mailed id on 

receipt of $5. 6 yards (54 sq. feet) for $2.25. 

Use ten days, if not sati return your 

money wi be refunded. Common sense 

~ mamas “feeding for eggs,”’ with every 
er. 








Turner Bros., Dept.i26 


se eeeween 


advertisement f: 
ag ah YP 
after using or ’ 
gnoney upon return of Giass-Cloth. i 


SOOO ERR REE R OEE EE FEET EE Re wenn nen eeee 
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POOR eee m eee eee eee eee eIUMNEs cece eeeeenneee 




















: This the: 


See y 
es oe 


e" v owe 


O YOU ENOW that for every 
pound of Phosphoric Acid 
taken from the soil, a Cotton crop 
takes three pounds of Nitrogen, 
Tobacco takes six pounds of Nitro- 
gen, Apples and Timothy take five 
pounds of Nitrogerf, Corn takes two 
and one-half pounds of Nitrogen, 
Wheat and Potatoes two pounds of 
Nitrogen. 
Practically all commercial ferti- 


lizers contain more Phosphoric Acid than Nitrogen. 
Therefore it becomes necessary to add more Nitrogen to prevent soil starva- 


tion. This is why 


IT PAYS TO USE 


NITRATE OF SODA 


100 pounds to 300 pounds per acre 


Your farm is running down in fertility unless you are putting back each year as 
much Nitrogen as you take out of it in your crops. This explains why the use of 
immediately available Nitrogen in Nitrate of Soda, to supply the deficiency shows 
such surprisingly large increase in the crops on which it is used. 

These offices are maintained to furnish authentic information and render any 
possible assistance to farmers in their fertility problems. 


* If you want our bulletins or need information about the use of Nitrate 
of Soda, or if you cannot readily secure the nitrate you require, write our 
office. For our information please add the number 1328. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda—epucaTionaL BUREAU 
Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The Striking Snake 


PART V 


3 a) 


“No! Ned! you shan’t! wait!” 





By Edwin L. Sabin 
oil 


her aside, plunged to the door, an 





a AKE the poker and make a loop- Xo 
| hole in the wall, quick!” he & 
ordered. “Pap, you sit fast. 
Maybe you can reach ’em from where you are. Let the horses 
go, and wait. The bucks will shove it in; then you shoot at their 
pi I’m going outside long enough to* give ‘em a few rounds. 
Ginny, you and pap have your door and the loophole.”’ 
“But you'll be back?” she wavered. 

“T will.” 

She began to dig at the sod wall. The wagon was coming more 
rapidly, drawn by lariats tautened at a trot. But already the 
horsemen were casting free. He waited at the front door, loath to 
be too soon, fearing to be too late. 

Varnum threw open the half of the door, vaulted out and ran, 

crouching, for the rain barrel. Swifg as he had been, the unpent 
volley that greeted him was swifter and the dirt of the wall spat- 
tered in his face. The hay was within point-blank range; he 
dimly glimpsed the shuttling 
tawny legs beneath the fringe. 
The wagon, not highly loaded, 
careened, veered, was righted, 
rolled on again, backward, 
with Indians afoot at the pole 
to guide it. 

He shot furiously, almost 

hopelessly, until his carbine 
clicked on empty chamber. A 
very maelstrom of lead and 
shaft from the stable and the 
warriors afield caught him and 
his barrel in its blinding eddy. 
He lunged again for shelter; 
sprawled through, slammed the 
door, and heard a cry: 

“Daddy! oh, daddy!” 


HE back door was wide 

open—the old man flat 
upon his face against the sod 
beyond the threshold. His 
shotgun lay beneath him, 
snapped at the grip. The 
girl was out now, too, drag- 
ging at him. All the air shook 
to wild cacophony. Varnum 
dashed on to the rescue. 

“Pappy couldn’t see plain 
enough—he went before I 
knew,” she gasped. 

They half lugged, half car- 
ried the limp figure in and 
barred the door tight. Then Varnum turned to the loophole— 

“Tt isn’t ready,” she sobbed, “the dirt’s so hard. See! 
bent the poker.” 

“No matter,” he soothed, 

“But what will they do?” 

“We'll soon see. We're good for them.” 

“We used all the carbine cartridges. Will you let me call and 
say we'll give up if you can go? ’ the girl was imploring. 

“And leave you to Ramie? 

“He won’t harm me. But you!” she reminded. 

“I wouldn’t trust their promises in regard tome. They wouldn’t 
let me get far. Ramie wants only you, first. The cavalry is com- 
ing. But if we can’t hold out, why, then we'll see if we can bargain.” 

o surrender her while he had life was unthinkable. What ex- 
rience would be her lot in the Cheyenne camp where the woman 
farie bided like a baleful Fate? 

A great crackling sounded, and he knew that the hay was 
ablaze. The girl stared at him with eyes wide. 

“They’fe burning the door!” 

The rear door was shaking to the blows of an ax. He shot 
twice through it with his revolver. A body slumped against it; 
the blows ceased. The front door was warping, and through the 
eracks and holes hot, acrid smoke wafted, veiling the interior in 
choking haze. 

Flames commenced to lick through at the front. Her endurance 
had been tested long enough; her further travail here was not 
demanded. In the hands of Ramie she had a chance. All these 
matters rocketed through his brain in successive flashes of light. 

“I’m going,” he said thickly. ‘Make arun for it. Sorry. We 
can’t stay—be smoked out. They won’t hurt you. Ramie’ll 
tend to that.” 

“No!” she gasped, “‘or we ‘ll both go.” 

“Not too close after me,” he warned. “Goodby.” She was 
coughing painfully. “Keep a stiff upper lip. Remember the 
troops will know—I sent a man. They lous ly find you.” 


“they'll not get in.” 





“Will you follow me? It may be a tunnel! leading outside” 


at the bar; but the door yielded; 
aninch. The warrior body was foul of the threshold, 
distraught. He could not tell whether he saw horror of 
in her face; but before the stark question of her gaze 
spoken by her parted lips his smarting eyes were draw 
faintly-marked crack in the plank flooring. 


E knelt and with knife blade pried like mad; times 

so that his finger-tips bled. P She aided with the e 
floor section yielded. From a square opening three feet b i 
dank odor rose, as of musty darkness long imprisoned. Hea 
to peer; he barely could make out the limits, but thisg 
cellar; it was not so large as a grave, it may have been a¢ af 

“Will you follow me? It may be a tunnel leadi 
You’ve never seen the other end or heard where it leads & 

“No. It is new to. 

“Be ready. ~I’m going 
Now, jump down, quick! Wey 
all right!” ‘ ae 

Why was she hesitating? 
looked out. She had kneltik 
side the body of the % 
father—she bestowed a te 
and a lingering caress of hand, 
then she came and unquestin 
ing she leaped in fairl 
him. He dragged rg ey 
door over them and let it 


“T felt a wooden 
like a door,” he adhe 
that it is, dear.” Striking 4 
match, he lighted a leaf fom 
his note-book. “Hold thy 
please.” 

Her hand trembled. 
could not stay here long, 
crouched and immured si 
an earthy tomb. Butte 
wooden barrier was reveilél 
braced fast. He wrenchedth 
brace free, the door fell inwanl 
and a tunnel gaped, blak 
mysterious, its course & 
charted. 

“Made for us,” he exclaimed 
‘Hurrah! it surely leads some 

‘where. We have to takeit,@ 
be holed here. Now! her 
paper, and matches. [lp 

first, with alight. You come close behind me and wateh thereat. 

“Go on,” she bade, “I'll come, too; I won’t stay alone. Yotl 
not leave me?” eS, 

“Never.” 

He crept along, empty carbine in one hand, lighted paper i 
the other. He heard her following him. The ‘crackling an 
whooping died. He reproached himself for not having 
tunnel before. Many a ranch-house and stage station a th 
Indian country was connected by a tunnel with outside defents 
or with secret exit. : 

The bore bt 








The air was damp, but reasonably breathable. 
more than accommodated the passage of-a human body ¢ 
forward. They could hear nothing except their own move 
and breathing. The tunnel led on and on. If it gave no exit! Bi 
that was unlikely, unless the end had been closed by weathet, 
And if closed, why, they were better off here than in the how ra 

He saw a glimmer of light before. Now what? Was that t 
open, and where? They hitched forward, with senses 
he was just about te creep into a larger space into W. 
light filtered as through cracks overhead, when he 
suddenly that the girl tramped on his heels. | 

A rattlesnake! Five feet long, as thick ‘as his wrist, 
tended by the bulge of a recent meal, it lay lethargic but W 
in a broad U, across his way Its lifted head, 
flicking tongue admonished him: “No thoroughfare.” 


= noises of the outside world penetrated here with 
the whoops of the enemy dancing around the fire-bes 


“house, the stamping of hoofs almost directly overhead 
alarming, the tenor of human voices as plainly audible 38 





hoofs. They were underneath the stables, but those 4 

above, like these below, were occupied against them. fos ' 

make out that the chamber beyond the snak 

had a plank ceiling, through which sifted the dust and § 
Continued on page 112 
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Package of 5 cakes— 
at your grocer—10c 


trembled. 

=a 

eer comes from the yeast 

1 gaped, bad, 

4 That rich, creamy flavor which you have 

cely ket always associated with home-made bread 

Noe can best be obtained by using Yeast Foam. 

ey For this yeast not only produces loaves 
that raise with a full-rounded crown and 

ichted Bite uniform texture—it actually adds a satisfy- 


ing and tasty flavoriness that gratifies every- 
one’s longing for real home-made bread. 


Just try it yourself! 





-—. \. 


e] Ask our expert 


Yeast Foam Tablets what you want to know 


pon {b Tonic Food about bread making 
or Better Health —Se- , 
lected, whole yeast in easy- Hannah L. Wessling, for- 


orm—a dietary 


conectve to stimulate the merly bread expert, De- ORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Se beh eros digeenon partment of Agriculture, 1749 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


P you get greater 
ya te will be glad to answer any CT] Please send yeast cake C] Please send me sam- 
and see how pot ny aso uestion about flour east, for baking and free ple Yeast Foam Tab- 
ay meneer you feel, At q s y' booklet, “The Art of lets, a tonic food for 

otra temperature, mixing, Making Bread.” health. 
Larder nag Iype kneading, rising, molding, 


baking, etc. Name 
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Mother’s Kitchen Cabinet 


E were having our November By Linnie Branna (Li Pooley 
rainy spell. Although the 
geography fails to mention it, we have three rainy seasons 


in Southern Alabama—one at Mardi Gras time, one on the day of 
the big rally, and one about Thanksgiving time. The rains come 
so regularly that if we are in Mobile waiting for the floats to come, 
or out in the grove waiting for the band to start and the rain 
starts instead, somebody is sure to say: ‘Might have known it 
would rain.’”’ Sometimes it doesn’t rain, but no one seems to 
notice that, for we take the good days as a maiter of course. 

When my brother and I got off the school bus we had to run to 
get out of the rain. The wind 
was blowing from the west, so 


and I know he could have done » 
had it not been for Mr. Bentley, § 
held the mortgage on our place and owned about all the lay 
around here. He had a chance to sell his cut-over lands tog 
who liked our place and to make sure the sale would go 
he foreclosed the mortgage so that our house could go in with his 
sale. But I must get back to mother. 

I had eaten two cookies and started on the third before going 
over to the window where mother stood. 

“Enjoying the lovely view?” I asked her, teasingly. 

“T never saw anything so hopelessly ugly,” was the gloomy 

It was ugly. 
was the color of ashes, 





I knew by morning that our 
rain would be over and we 
would be having our first cold 
snap. We who live in the 
country learn the weather signs 
along with our A B C’s. 

Mother was not on the porch 
so I kept right on to the 
kitchen. I found her standing 
at the window. She had just 
put the irons on to heat and 
my pink gingham dress and 
brother’s blouse were drying 
behind the stove. I knew that 
it would be my job to iron those 
garments while mother cooked 
supper. Added to that, I saw 
that mother was in one of her 
moods. 

“Anything to eat, ma?” I 
asked. 

Mother answered without 
looking around. Just said in a 
lifeless voice that I would find 


Courtesy af the Home Economics Bureau of the U. S. Dept. éf Agriculture 


This kitchen is also worthy of a prize. A description of the con- 
veniently-arranged shelves will be found on page 52 


where the soft boards of 
fence had soaked s0 m 
water that they were blad 

in other places near th} 
ground where the boards wep 
green with mildew. Thefene 
and barn were patched an 
repatched with boards gol 
every way. The idea of doing 
a job neatly seems never 
have been thought of. On 
corner of the lot was fence 
off for a pigpen. The ground 
which the stock had trodden 
was wet and sloppy. 


[° was a most depressing 
scene; but looking beyond 
the pigpen out into the pe 
ture, I caught sight of and 
black gum-tree gorgeous will 
autumn leaves. We had hat 
an early frost, which meansa — 
autumn with plenty of colon 
I always feel cheated whet 








some molasses cookies in the 
safe. Plainly I saw it was up 
to me to play Pollyanna again, a very difficult réle at times. 
Ever since we had to give up our old farm home and become 
ordinary renters this role of chief cheer-giver has been mine. For 
the first time, the bravest and most cheerful of mothers lost her 
courage; bad enough for ordinary mortals but terrible for a mother. 
It was thinking of the things Charlie and I must do without that 
made her feel so badly, she.said. But I knew mother could not 
be happy in this ugly little house, children or no children. I have 
never seen any one who appreciated beauty more than mother. 


HE house was, before mother started her work, like most tenant 

houses. Two box-like bedrooms and across the back of them a 
long, narrow, boarded-up room that served as dining-room and 
kitchen. Our furniture was of the plainest sort; some of it had 
come from one of our own tenant houses. Of course, our old 
home had been getting shabby, but I heard mother tell father 
that it was a genteel shabbiness. I wish you could have seen 
father’s pride when mother said that. It had been his home all 
his life and grandmother had bought most of the furniture when 
a bride. 

Life had seemed very bright when mother gave up teaching 
school and married father. Julius Howard was the most promising 
young farmer ’round about and the mort- 


there’s a late frost and te 
leaves just turn brown and drop off—we miss the color so mugh 
Still looking at the black gum, I said: “Dear Mumsie! Pathe 
must get you some specs since you can’t see beyond the pigsty.” 
I saw mother’s gaze follow mine, and when she spoke there was 
at least a smile in her voice: “You are right child, that trees 
beautiful.” ag 
Mother turned from the window and began making prepalte 
tions for supper. She was washing the grits when I left the kitehen 
to run down to the pasture for some of the leaves. I got no farther 
than the front gate. I heard a car coming and saw it turn intoom 
lane. I ran back to tell mother. Since we left the old hom 
callers have been few, much to mother’s relief, I think. 
“Oh, my! I wish they wouldn’t come,’’ she said. 
“But you don’t know who it is,” I replied. “It may be som 
one you will be glad to see.” hie 
“Goodness! child, you don’t understand. It is either to pity® 
to patronize that they come.” Mother said this as she unue 
her apron and smoothed her hair with her hand. and 
When mother reached the front porch the three women WA” 
had come in the car were already there. One of them I of 
as Miss Mallett, the home-demonstration agent who tea 
home economics at our school. The other two visitors I 
know, but learned later they were 





gage grandpa left on the farm was not 
allowed to cast a shadow over the rosily- 
planned future, but misfortune and ex- 
penses soon overtook my parents. First 
the boll-weevil reached this country and 
then we children came along. Every year 
the weevils increased. Then came the war, 
and goodness knows what else! Even then 
father had hopes of pulling out of the hole, 


ought to be. 
life, all is right. 





It is difficult to be always true to our- 
selves, to be always what we feel we 


we do not surrender the ideal of our 
Our aspirations rep- 
resent the true nature of our soul much 
more than our everyday life. 


Mobile; members of some club or 
I had commenced ironing my dress 

I heard mother and the visitors cor 

the kitchen. Mother was not keen a0 

their coming, for I heard Miss a 

“It may not be so hopeless as you Wiis 

Mrs. Howard. Remember the object 

Better Kitchen Movement is to 
Continued on next reading page 


As long as 


Max Muller. 
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Your Philipsborn’s iy 
35th Anniversary Style Book this Hien 
Spring is truly a book of surprises, the 
climax of 35 years of value giving. You'll find page 
after page of superb styles and unparalleled bargains 
in dresses, coats, millinery, shoes, underwear—over 
5000 money-savers for all the family. 


Philipsborn’s Pays the Postage to Your Door 


Remember — your order from Philipsborn’s comes 
prepaid to your door. No extra charge for postage or 
express. Nothing added tothe rock-bottom, lowest bar- 
gain prices shown in your Philipsborn’s Style Book. 


Philipsborn’s Guarantees Prompt Service 


If you’re in a hurry, order from Philipsborn’s! You 
may be sure of prompt shipment and efficient service. 
Millions of customers now look to Philipsborn’s as 
the House of Prompt Service as well as America’s 
Leading Style and Bargain House. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


Philipsborn’s merchandise is quality merchandise at bargain 
prices. Guaranteed to give wear and satisfaction. If ever you 


\_are not satisfied in any ways send your purchase back and we'll 
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“Rayon” Silk Embroidered Tunic Dress 


No.8B-175 An admirable frock fordress 
{ wear 
oareaniarebargain at thisprice. Designed on 
lines and fashioned of a beautifulheavy 
fux crepe, woven with some cotton, giving it 
fronrndinsuring long wear. Attractiveapron 
with deep border embroidered in con- 
trasting colors. Back follows the approved 
fashion for straight untrimmed lines. The 
fhort set-in sleeves, richly embroidered, and 
Pg 'y tibbon-bound lapels and ribbon tie 
are features win admiration for 
dress. FOLORs: paethane rong, Samoan 
with harmonizing embroid- 
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Sent for cash or $1.00 deposit. See coupon. 


2/Amazing Dress Bargains 
Only $129 Deposit 


You may send cash in full. Or upon receipt of only $1.00 with 
coupon below, we'll send, postage id, either or both of the 
dresses shown here on approval—balance payable to tman 
on delivery. Charming new models, wonderful quality and 
lowest prices—stupendous bargains as any woman who knows 
values will see at once. Order at our risk; if you’re not delighted 
with the style and the value, send the dress back and we'll re- 
fund your money including return postage. Order today. 


New Spring and 


Summer Style Book 


We have reserved a limited 
number of copies of Philips- 
born’s New Spring and Sum- 
mer 1925 Style Book for new 
friends who intend to make 
ases of wearing apparel 

this season and who wish to 
examine Philipsborn’s styles 
nd_ prices. e shall gladly 

send a copy upon request. 


propeds, the Grane below. (Order 
wish.) I will pay balance of price to 

If I am not satisfied, I may return 
refund my money, including return postage. 

© Ne. 8B175, Silk Embroidered Tunic Dress, Price $6.98 


© Ne. 8B177, All Wool Flannel Dress, $4.98 
RUNS ae ot OR eo 
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Post Office. State. 
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Smart All-Wool Flannel Dress 


No. 8B-177 You can’t buy elsewhere at so low a 
i style and service as this trim frock of 


teed all-wool. The € 
charming, soft pastel colors. Trimming is 
fine flannel of contrasting color—ornamental 
buttons; black patent Jeather belt. COLORS: 
pinay Beye. with ap erin light tan with 
rose; an, or rose 
with tan, WOMEN’S AND MISSES’ ¢ 4 98 
SIZES: 34 to 44 bust or 16 to 20 yrs, —_ 
PRICE, POSTAGE PREPAID . . 
Sent for cash or $1.00 deposit. See coupon, 





Woven from Your 
OLD MATERIALS 
by Patent 

Process 


51 years ago 


Le me put t ese 


Up-to-Date Rugs 
fn our‘Hom 
at My Risk / 


Write for Rug Book—FREE 


Beautifully Illustrated in Actual Colors 
Write today for the beautiful Olson Rug Book that 
has saved millions of dollars for home lovers. This 
book shows all the fashjonable new shades and pat- 
terns in actual s in rooms arranged 
and explains my TRIAL OFFER, 


Save half the money you planned 
to spend for rugs. Send in your 
OLD RUGS, CARPETS, Clothing 


and let us weave them into rich, new Olson Rugs 
in one week's time. 
Your old rugs and carpets are valuable. Don't 
throw them away or sell them for a few cents. Send 
them to us to be reclaimed. When your old material 
reaches us, we wash, picker, card, comb and bleach 
it—then spin it into the finest kind of rug yarnand 
dye it any color you wish. It is then firmly woven on 
— + power looms into brand new Olson Rugs— 
size, with the same smooth velvety surface found 
fa hieh h grade domestic rugs. Olson Rugs are woven 
tT and reversible to give twice the wear. 
We guarantee complete satisfac- 
Tr ial Offer tion. If net deli sed with new 
rugs we pay for your materia =press, 
Freight or Parcel Post from all states. Mail coupen 


by experts 


FREE RUG BOOK 
OLSON RUG CO., 


Dept. B-40, Laflin S¢., Chicago, Ill. 4 


Please mai] to me, FREE, your new Rug Book in 
colors and your B-40 Trial Offer: 


Street (R.F.D.).. 





Town 


NOTE—To those writing promptly we will include, 
FREE. the wonderful new Olson Color Guides 
for home decorating. ° 
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Mother’s Kitchen 
Cabinet 


Continued from page 94 








farm kitchen more home-like and we hope, 
in this way, to awaken the housewife to a 
better appreciation of the beautiful.” 

Imagine any one saying that to mother, 
who appreciates beautiful things more ‘than 
any one I know. And there she stood—my 
blessed mother—with that old high light of 
courage shining in her face. Thus she 
stood, making not one word of apology as 
the three visitors took in all the details of 
our miserable little kitchen. 

After a great deal of talking as to what 
improvements could be made with a little 
money and a lot of hard work, mother was 
persuaded to enter the Better Kitchen Con- 
test. The prize offered for the greatest im- 
provements was a “White Beauty” kitchen 
eabinet. Mother has always wanted one of 
those shiny white cabinets and I think that 
had a great deal to do with her entering the 
contest, but what chance she had to win it 
was more than I could see. 


FTER the visitors left, mother came back 

to the kitchen and talked and talked. 

t was wonderful to hear the ald glad sound 

in her voice again. I can’t remember all she 
said, for I was too happy. 

“Tt wasn’t so much our poverty that made 
me ashamed when Miss Mallett wanted to 
come back here, but the fact that I had not, 
of my own accord, made one effort to im- 
proye conditions.’’ And then, to my saying 
that she knew how to appreciate beautiful 
things without help, mother replied: ‘Oh, 
yes! I suppose so, but lately I’ve been wear- 
ing blinders. Hating things is a sin and 
only makes them uglier. From now on I am 
going to try loving this place into something 
beautiful. I should be ashamed of myself; 
the way I’ve moped around making my 
family miserable. Anyway, I am going to be 
so busy fixing this kitchen that I shan’t 
have time for whining and pining. Julia 
dear,”’ she continued, ‘‘you have been a 
wonder—trying to show your mother. the 
bright side of things.’’ 

Father came in about that time for the 
milk-pail and this being our signal to hurry 
up supper, we had no more time for talking. 

At the table mother told father about 
entering the contest and that she expected 
to win first prize. He laughed and thought 
it a joke. When he finally saw mother was 
in earnest, he said: ‘‘All right, go ahead 
and try.”” I knew he would say that. I am 
so glad I have a good-natured father and not 
a grouchy one like some I have seen. 

After supper I went for the box in which 
the precious egg money is kept. I shall not 
tell just how little was in that box, for it is 
hard to believe how much we did with it. 
But that money covered everything we 
bought, except the floor covering. For that 
we sacrificed twelve fat hens. 


Father helped with the heavier work, 

t mother and I did the greater part our- 
selves. I shall not bore you with all the 
details of our work; merely give a descrip- 
tion of our kitchen as it is today. Instead 
of rough boards with cracks between we have 
narrow paneled walls, a beautiful buff in 
color. This was done by nailing strips over 
the cracks and applying several coats of 
buff-tinted whitewash to the walls. The 
doors and window-facings were painted 
white. A white work-table stands within 
convenient reach of the brightly-polished 
stove and the sink. The sink is a small- 
sized galvanized wash-tub, painted with 


[Su we worked those next two weeks!” 
u 


white enamel and then set in a stand with a, 
A barrel on the outside’ 


hole cut to hold it. 
with a pipe running from it to our improvised 
sink affords running water when we can 
persuade Charlie to pump the water into the 
barrel. Another pipe carries off the waste 
water. Directly over the table are two 
shelves holding blue-enameled grocery con- 
tainers, which once were coffee cans. 

The table and chairs‘at the dining-room 
end received their share of white paint and 
enamel. An old safe was scrubbed of its 
varnish and transformed into‘a china cabinet 
matching the other pieces of furniture. At 
the small windows we hung curtains of un- 
bleached domestic bordered with blue- 
checked gingham. A square of the domestic 


$ OO Pure 
“Esp Thread 
Postage = Fu] Fashic 


The Best Silk Hose 
a dollar can possibly buy 


We believe this is the best silk hoseg 
dollar can possibly buy. We know? 
we have never been able to offer 

an outstanding value in a silk 


Just consider that this is 9 
fashioned Pure Thread ag e, 
fine gauge—that the soles, hee 
and elastic tops are made ta two-th 
mercerized lisle, to insure long 


$1.50, will not buy a better 


Just send for one pair or more. Examine 
carefully. Compare the quality. If ye 
satisfied that you have received a ‘ 
return them and we will refund your 

Sizes 8% to 10. Colors: Black, Whit) 
Russian Tan, Dawn, Airedale, Brown, Gry 
Beige, Nude, Banana, Gunmetal. 

Order by Style No. 5A B5. Be sure to 
the color and size desired. Remit by P, 
money order, express money order or 
tered mail. 

For 36 years we have been America’s 
Style Specialists. This is a friend-making 
to show thousands of new customers 
vantage in buying at the “ National” 


Send your order to New York or Kans” 
City—whichever is nearer to you, 


New York City Kansas City, 





PRETTY Wonderful SILK and VEE 


SILK Eee 


sen 


2 WHITE FLAME BURN! 








and address — 
2O0 Shels 
[OO Emelopes » 


Delivered in 10 days 
Think of the convenience of always havin on ha 


white bond paper, with envelopes A Fine 


d@ address in a ri 
acceptable and gift, Itis 
ter paper at this price. Order itis impone 
Sold on a Money Back Guat 


ott your name and address in 31 
penvene onaer order Anh tn aad bet = 


Desk S 




















ea with the gingham makes a between- 


for the dining-table. On the 
eo flowers when we have them. 
in a blue and white pattern covers 
anti rs 
‘is Really, hen the work was finished, I 


we 


¥ share mother’s hope for the prize. 
eat. until Dorothy Bentley started 
talking about her mother’s kitchen. “‘It is 
a marvel,” she said. ‘Mother had 
glass doors made for all the open shelves 
and everything is convenient and sanitary. 
Of course, mother doesn’t care anything 
+ winning the prize, but she thought it 
her duty to fix up the kitchen as a model 
for the community.” And the next thing 
she said was something I know her mother 
did not want her to say. “Girls, I wish you 
could see. the stunning new dress mother had 
her picture taken in. Of course, you know, 
they will want her picture when the prize 
kitchen is announced.” 

The girls all told me not to let Dorothy 
worty me. They know how she boasts, but 
it wasn’t long before another blow fell, and 
that killed any hope I held for mother. 

When Miss Mallett came to our school on 
Thursday afternoon she announced that in- 
stead of having the regular cooking lesson 
she would take us to see what, to her mind, 
was a model kitchen. It was the Bentley 
kitchen we were taken to see. 

I knew it was a model kitchen for it was 
like all the pictures that I have seen of such 
kitchens. The walls were tiled part way up, 
and the rest covered with something wash- 
able in a soft gray color. Sheer white cur- 
tains hung at the windows. Miss Mallett 
undertook to point out the ideal step-saving 
arrangement of everything. It seems that 
one could bring the food from the pantry, 
prepare it at the porcelain sink, cook it on 
the beautiful new oil-stove, dish it up on the 
porcelain-top work-table, serve it on the 
dining-room table, then clear the soiled 
dishes from the table, take them back to the 
sink and finally place them in their respec- 
tive cabinets all in one continuous circuit 
without any back-stepping whatever. I 
didn’t see all the things she pointed out, for 
my eyes were too blurred. Poor mother had 
worked so hard and, compared to this, our 
little Better Kitchen, was a joke. 

Even after I told mother about the Bentley 
kitchen, it didn’t seem to discourage her 


“Oh, we'll wait and see. The prize has 
not been awarded yet,” she said, with a 
laugh. “And when we get the other rooms 
done over we shall almost like living here.’ 

“The other rooms!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘surely 
you are not going to do all that for another 
person’s house?” 

“Why, yes. Even should we leave, the 
place will be pleasanter for some one else.” 

,,, Knowing that mother felt thtat way about 
things made me feel better. I knew she 
would take it like a sport when she learned 

t the prize was not hers. 

__ It was late Friday afternoon when the 

came. Our house was the last on their 

Of course, mother had everything spick 
and span. When I came from school I went 
by our old home and asked for a few late 
roses that I knew would be blooming. These 
I put on the dining-table, and was relieved 
when mother didn’t ask where I got them. 

e way those judges stood in the doorway 
of our little buff and blue kitchen and 
muttered ahs” and “‘ohs” was good to hear. 

It doesn’t seem possible that it could be 
© same room,” one said. 
tis a to Mrs. Bentley’s 100 per cent 
Ma en it is the very best.’ This from Miss 
allett. My heart sank. 

At that moment one of those ladies hap- 
v to remember they had some rules. 

ou know, though, the rules are to sub- 
M the original score from the final one. 

8. Bentley had a very nice kitchen to 

g with and we gave her a score of 50.” 

.,.28, and Miss Mallett laughed as she 

, and we gave Mrs. Howard a score 

| because her kitchen was clean.” 

it was that mother, having practically 
to begin with, scored high in the end 
was eed the kitchen cabinet. 

F ay paper it was my mother’s 
ry ett appeared, and one taken espe- 
“< prey Purpose, a snap-shot taken 
kitel in the doorway of her prize 


It TA not have hohe Paul’s kind of love 

body t at Sunday-school when évery- 

- congratulating me on mother’s 

; for did feel awfully puffed up, espe- 

Deve for the first time in her life, 
ntley had nothing to say. 
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For Men 


Who seek a change in diet 


—PUFFED GRAINS, crisp and toasty, 
with the richness of nutmeats! 


ARIET Y—that’s the secret of pleasing a vagrant appe- 
tite. Change from the usual breakfast, to a food so. 
different, so delicious that no one can resist it. 


Tomorrow—setve Quaker Puffed Rice; the daintiest, the 
most alluring of all cereal foods. Flavory grains steam ex- 
ploded to eight tintes their normal size, gay as the morning, 
delicious beyond compare. 


You serve with-cream or milk, or in bowls of half and 
half. Then too with fresh or cooked fruit. 


You give it to the children’ as a breakfast adventure, a 
supper delight;’as a between meal tidbit to take the place 
of sweets. There are scores of ways, each way a new delight. 
Today, order Quaker Puffed Rice of your grocer. 


Puffed Wheat, Too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of wheat ex- 
ploded like the rice. Most mothers get a package each of the wheat 
and the rice. And thus supply variety. 


QUAKER 
ree 


A PUFFED 


QUAKE rR 


PUFRFED 
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N spite of the agitation and’é 
[ along health lines there is goods 
or the statement that tuberculosia: 
increase. This terrible disease yp t ¢ 
the life of the individual unforty 
to contract it, but imperils the Ii 
with whom the victim comes in ¢ 

Eminent authorities claim hai 
taken into the body lie dormant a 
time as the bod» is weakened by 
fatigue or illness and then s 
work havoc with the enf Sate 
asking for an appropriation to f 
losis a man high in authorit; in 
said: “If an insect can lie dormant! 
and then spring into life, surely th 
ground for supposing that , 
dormant an equal length of time.” 


Danger of Infection! 


Every man, woman and child shouk 
the dangers connected with tubs 
and then fight the disease with mig 
main. There was a time when p 
placently said such subjects did 
them, feeling that there was no 
healthy person contracting such _ 
but we now know that there are ¢ 
of ways in which careless sufferers ¢ 


to ab ra Man/ 


The Boss Oven enables more than 2,000,000 
housewives to serve deliciously baked foods 
every day in the year. Thorough ventila- 
tion permits the baking of different foods 
at the same time, quickly and without 
burning. The Boss keeps kitchen and dis- 


to bake satisfactorily 
-on all g oil, gas 
and gasoline stoves. 


The original, glass 
door makes all bak- 


ings visible. 
Provides advantages 


position cool and pleasant. 


Hardware, furniture and department stores have 
styles and sizes to meet every requirement. Insist 
upon getting the genuine, stamped with the name— 
BOSS OVEN. 


THE SUENEPELD COMPANY 


of an expensive 
range-oven at a frac- 
tion of the cost. 
Asbestos lining saves 
fuel. 

Glass door fully guar- 
anteed. 


well persons. At school, at ch 

at home—everywhete there is d 
unhappy victims do not obse 
cautions and use every sanitary 


prevent the spread of the germs. 7 
Individuals can do much to® 


world safe for present and future 


If you have a tubercular relative lo 


that person to make you a “nice lon 
and if you visit the patient do 
little children with you. After] 
books, clothing, or anything 1 
tubercular person, wash the 
oughly in soap-suds, adding a ev 4 
carbolic acid or some commercial | 
tant to the water. Do not coax 
persons to go to town, or to pub 
ings. Such patients need quist anil 
and life in the open air, while 
need to avoid risk of contagion. 


Strange Houses May Harbor Di 


Before moving into a strange house s 
it is thoroughly disinfected and nf 
a tubercular person has occupied 
clean up the premises thoroughly,’ 
the point of burning over the y n 
to destroy germs. Be 
Paint and varnish will make ha 
germs on wood, and every piece of fi 
used by a tubercular patient sho 
scraped and refinished before it is 
others. The clothes and personal belg 
of the patient should never be & 
mementoes, but burned, together witl 
bedding as can not be made sanitar y 
Without being at all fanatical on 16 
ject, try to educate those who are nob) 
informed. Teach the children to us 
dividual cups, to refuse food ¢ 
strangers and invalids and to avoid cam 
ion of every sort. ; 


Sunlight Kills Germs 


Above, all things, keep plenty of f 


S2 Years 
2715 Spring Grove Th ay 





OUTFITS fer for Homes 
farms, clubs. 
—— te today a y. for Booklet on 


CANNING and 
Everything. ‘on Canning,” 


NATIONAL CANNING SUPPLY co., "La Grange, Illinois 


Bi a: 


Tpesortite Aste 
Musial Comedie 
<a. » ath. @ iis ea Googe 


Seon easee Webesh bane cat mcaad 


pe 
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DANGEROUS LITTLE CUTS 


Germs may get in. 
Use antiseptic, gentle 


“‘Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 

















THE PERFECT HEMSTITCHER - 





HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 29, Ft. Worth, Tex. 





10c WILL BRING ane 


ot the Worlds re G BOOK—written 
’s Greatest Strong Men. 











Over 2000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets,Stoves,etc. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices, Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
@ year and ahalfto pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as youuse. Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring “‘Larkin Book of Better 
Homes."" Shows everything for parlor, 


rch, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 
Bargain Prices on famous Symphonola 
Phonographs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mshogany, Wal- 
ae y Famed Oak. 30 days trial. Up to 4 


to pay. Satisfactiom.or money back. 
Check below article interested in. 


OC Home Furnishings 
i) CO Pianos or Players 











in the house day and night. 


light. If the shade trees are too Ui 
the house, cut some of them out; even 


fresh air and sunshine cost now 


are the best disinfectants in the 
Use plenty of clean, fresh 

butter to nourish the family, for 

is the best prevention ag 
Sleep in fresh air, live in fresh 


orid. 
a 


r0 


#4 


Wes 


to get all others to do the same. _ ot 


best information on this impo 
and live up to it to the best of y 
If the white plague is ever bey 
out it nust be with the ne Bestes 
gent citizen in the United 


Letters asking questions concerning bes 


f the body can not be an 
Journal. Address ail such letters & 
we. iladelphia, Pa. Writeb 
J ond ane close. pice 
pom nh en 





sh 


and Dee a ournal, is 
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we realize it and it is none too soon to 
” . prepare gifts for 
the little folks. 
Any small boy. or 
girl would be 
happy to wear 
Baby Bunting 
snap-on rompers 
No. 470—3. The 
rompers come in 

sizes 2 and 
years, and they 
are made of pink 
cotton rep and 
stamped with de- 
sign for embroid- 
} ering the ‘“‘Bessie 
Bunny” head, 
whose long ears 
form the shoul- 
der-straps. The 
rompers are made 
———— up eae ag nay ost 
0—3 ready to em- 

We. 47 broidered. 

‘“Busy Bee” apron, No. 471—3 is all made 
up (including strings) and stamped for em- 
broidery. The baskets and lines are worked 


Pie re and spring will be here before 


RRB nd EE GEAR. PEAR TRIN UO SA AG BOURE ORT 


— a pa gps 





The Road to 
well-cooked Meals 


N OIL RANGE equipped with Lorain High Speed 
Burners makes it easier to have deliciously 
cooked meals on time. A hot fire in a hurry—that’s 
what you want at meal time. The Lorain Burner 
generates a clean, hot, blue flame of great intensi 
directly against the bottom of the oven or cueeait 
and thus assures the maximum of heat in a mini 
mum of time. Also, Oil Ranges equipped with 
Lorain High Speed Burners are famous for their 
fuel economy. 
The tapered combustion tube prevents boil-overs from 
reaching the wick. The patented wick-stop automatically 
stops the wick at the correct lighting-point, the burner then 


being ready for continuous work—no further adjustment is 
necessary. 


i 


No. 471—3 


in black, over-whipped with white; the Many famous makes of 


flowers are pink and blue and done in lazy- Oil Cook Stoves are now : : 4 
daisy ‘stitch. The apron is made of un- oiloped withthe Loree | 24 inner combustion tube is made 


muslin and measures 21 x 25 inches. High Speed Oil Burner,| Of ‘Vesuvius Metal” which is not 


For particulars address Needlework Editor, : : . . 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. ppg een pb ireehe affected by the intense heat and is 


National Stove Co. Div., aranteed for ten years against burn- 
Silver can be cleaned by immersion for a Lorain, Ohio gu y g 


few hours im sour milk. It is an economy to New as eh A cae oe Dw. ing out. 
am e whey to wr 4 omaae —* — Cleveland, Ohio : S h 1 d f Oil 
clean the silver, which it does UICK MEAL 
as quickly and effectively as the milk. Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., CE OT a eee : 


fo brighten old gilt picture frames, take CLARK JEWEL Ranges equipped with Lorain High 

owers of sulphur to gi ld Div. ? : 

fag pant aha o give a golden sc fi Speed Burners at your dealer’s. Megs if 
ruised ions. i DANGL 

liquid and with it, when ba yon = Pineiinieer tx: Sie,, your nearest dealer cannot supply you, 


with a sponge or soft brush. The avelend, Cite advise us immediately. 
look equal to new. 


a Jorn” eames" yuting er | AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Ts out of commission, but th Selo tl eee an of ode wear oe 

have also ound that a worn-out weeper seers . aah es 

into an excellent polisher for | ° 

ts. Remove the brush, fill 

igo bricks od —— and over 

‘ee as many layers of carpet as 

If rubber guard around the 














ms © worn out, replace it with a 
: ose. Such a polisher is 
and will not mar the furniture. 














ne eT oe ‘ 
ceo rine price dtiar arinieiomiesseihellgintais 


eatarpeeah tundra Se a ee ee eee 
ae  h ss fo ge cee Keto sa Dentarneeatnentaarenn anoles r 


A Complexion 
of Enduring 


Charm 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is a 
a refining cream that by daily 
a any tendency to roughness 
pe chapping. It tones, freshens and pro- 
tects the complexion from injury by 
dusty winds or chilly atmosphere. Soft- 
ens the skin to a velvety smooth texture. 
The cream is so simple to apply and so sure in its 
improving results that it readily becomes the 


favored complexion cream of all who try it. 
A wonderful base for face powder. Let the use of 


Hinds‘z.*Cream 


become a part of your daily 
program andnotetheresults. 
Sold by druggists, department 
stores, 5 and 10c stores, general 
stores, or by mail, postpaid. 3sizes: 
A 10c,50c and$1.00. Send money order 
4 or stamps. 
i) Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, 
j if you give name of your dealer. 


4 A. S. HINDS CO. 
J | Dept. 46 Portland,Maine 





ano chain G Given 


seperji0-yenr guaran 
(poe ng ail for 
a; target {Geeaah nae’ and — 
Home Art Co.. 428 W. 59th St., Dept. 519 


How One Woman Earned 
$250 in Only 12 Days 


Miss Mabel LaDuke of Indiana, who had 
been a school teacher, found it so easy toshow 
samples and distrib 7 ~~ famous Harley 

ets — thin 14 
friends and neighbors is 
her first 12 days as a H: arley representative. 
Hundreds of other women are earning large 
sums of money in this work. If you want 
to earn money, either full or spare 
free sample outfit containing 21 Pall size packages. Learn 
how you can save 40% on your own groceries—learn how 
you can get an automobile—no contest—no prize, no guess- 
work. It costs you nothing to start earning money by this 
plan—we furnish everything—you can begin now. T 
E. C. Harley Company, C-171 Harley Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 








Discovers Amazing 
NEW WAY fo — 
ANGEL FOOD 


MES. Grace Osborn, the well 
known culinary expert, has 

discovered an ues newand dif- 
ferent way to make Angel Food Cake—a 
method that absolutely never fails. 


Big Moneyin Spare Time 


By using this new easy method scores of women 
are turning their re time into cash. Mrs. C. 
Porter, Mich., made $10 a week baking Angel 
Food for parties, clubs and hotels. This amazing 
new method also makes Prize-winning Mahogany, 
ondike, Lady Baltimore, re, Podes Cakes, and 
many others. Full particulars will be sent free. 
Write your name and address on letter, postcard 
or margin of this page and mail to me at once. 
Mrs. Grace Osborn Box 823, Bay City, Mich. 
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Egg Dishes That Are Net 


By Helena Korte 


HEN fresh meat is not easily ob- 

tained, eggs make an _ excellent 
substitute. The trouble is that when eggs 
are plentiful, most of us are likely to serve 
them too often in the easy, ordinary ways 
of cooking them. The family tires of 
them and demands something different. 
Camouflaged a little and combined with 
a few other simple ingredients, eggs may 
still be enjoyed and used in quantities. 


For an egg and potato dish use four 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of butter, three 
‘oc ten, one scant pint of 
milk, two or three cupfuls of cooked 
potato (mashed, riced, or ‘finel chopped), 
one cupful of bread or anki crumbs 
soaked until soft in a little ‘milk, salt, 
pepper, a little chili-powder, if desired. 
Melt the butter over the fire, rub in flour 
and add milk slowly, 


fourth teaspoonful of pep 
together and turn into a 

Cover for the first few minutes, 
rather slowly until the under side 
to thicken and brown. Then roll 
and turn with a pancake turner, | 

it is cooked enantll as one cooks 
omelette, except that it requi 
more time in order that t ; 
crumbs may be thorough cooked, and 
ingredients and flavors all well : 


SS eee 


New Wass To Servs 0; 


Orange conserve is made 
oranges, four cupfuls of sliced rh 
cranberries, one lemon, one cupf 
seeded raisins, four cupfuls of g 
cupful of walnut meats broken tail 

Grate the ri 





stirring constantly 
to avoid scorching 
and lumpiness. Cook 
until it thickens. 
Season and remove 
from the fire. Beat 
the eggs light, stir 
them into the white 
sauce just made and 
add the potato and 
crumbs. Season to 
taste with salt, pep- 
per or chili-powder, 
and beat well to- 
gether. Put the mix- 
ture into a buttered 
baking-dish and 
cover the top with a 
thin layer of soaked 
erumbs. Sprinkle 
with salt and black 





the oranges a 
on. Cut the pi 
slices, discarding 
white mempd any 
the seeds. | 
rhubarb is us 
it in a colande 


them in halves 
in a colander’ 
cold water over 
to remove as | 
seeds as poss 
Mix the fruits, gm 
rind, sugar d 
ins. The fruits, 
raisins may 
chopped or ¢ ‘ 








epper and dot 7 
bits of butter. 

the dish in a pan > itis filled with hot 
water, and bake in a moderate oven until 
it puffs up and is delicately browned on 
top. This requires from 40 to 50 minutes 
usually. Serve hot from the dish in which 
it was baked. It will furnish liberal por- 
tions for from six to eight persons. 


A delicious pudding can be made with 
eggs and a can of corn. If the corn seems 
watery, drain the liquid off, then put the 
corn through the meat-grinder, saving 
any milky fluid that may drip from it. 
Soak one and one-half cupfuls of bread or 
cracker crumbs in a scant cupful of sweet 
milk. They should be soft, but with no 
excess of milk. Mix corn with soakéd 
crumbs, then add the well-beaten yolks of 
four small or three large eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Beat all together until well blended. 
Whip the egg whites until stiff and add 
them last of all. They should be lightly 
folded in without much stirring. Put the 
mixture into a buttered casserole or 
enameled baking-dish; set it in a shallow 
pan of hot water and ‘bake in a moderate 
oven for from 30 to 40 minutes, or until 
it seems well set and is nicely browned on 
top. It should be puffy “and tender, and 
with a most delicious flavor. Serve hot. 


An egg and corn omelette is quickly 
made, and is a favorite resource when time 

presses. Prepare the corn and put it 
Ramah the meat-grinder, as‘ before de- 
scribed. To it add three or four well- 
beaten eggs, one cupful of bread or cracker 
crumbs soaked in three or four tablespoon- 
fuls of cream or rich milk, one tabl n- 
ful of melted butter, one teaspoonful of 


sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one- 


Will it be “like mother used to make?” pieces. Cook 


until thie’ 

add nuts. Cook five minutes afterad 
nuts and pour into sterilized glasses! 
and seal with paraffin just as you 
seal canned fruit. 

Orange jelly requires six orange 
lemons, cold water, sugar. 
anges and lemons in paper-thin s 
a sharp knife, cutting throu 
rind and discarding seeds. Measure 
to each cupful of the mixture 
cupfuls of water. Bring to the! 
point quickly and boil vigorously for ‘ 
hour. Pour off all the clear liq | : 
measure, and to each cupful of igi 
allow one cupful of sugar. Mi 
jells when a little is dropped, on af 
dish. Pour into sterilized 1 
when cold and firm seal with J 
The remaining liquid that is note 
be made into a second quality of 
Do not throw this liquid away, 


Orange puffs are a novelty. 
sift into a mixing bowl: e and! 
quarter cupfuls of pastry fow, s on 
cupful of sugar, twu teaspoo: 
powder, one-quarter teaspoo 
Add one-half cupful of milk mi 
two egg yolks, one Inspnfal 
(melted) and one-half teaspe 
grated orange rind. Beat two@ 
pour into six greased muffin tins aml 
25 minutes at 250° F. Serve io 
orange puff sauce. si E 

Orange puff sauce: Put two egg 
in a bowl with a few grains o Oe : 
until very stiff; add slowly 
constantly) two-thirds cupful 
sugar, juice of one orange 
one-half a lemon. Serve 
possible, as the sauce 
stands. 
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sliced Ae 
, One cy 
uls of sugar, 


roken into | 


te the rind ff 
oranges and |g 


Cut the pulp a | 


8, discardi 7 
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te membraneg 
barb is used 

1 @ colande 
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r it, then di} 
oughly. If cm 
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The Neighborhood 


Dinner 


a quick means of making money for 
some public undertaking such as a, 
gchool library, 2 talking-machine for the 
school or some other special project, there 
ig nothing easier than the neighborhood 
dinner. It can be given at any time except 
during the coldest weather, and does not 
cost any one any great amount of money. 
The ‘plan is 09 a9 Four or five or 
more conveniently-located farmhouses on 
the main road are chosen and in each of 
these houses dinner is served to 20, 30 or 
40 guests, depending upon the size of the 
ining-room, the number of guests to be 
expected, the helpers, etc. Three or more 
women whose homes are not open to the 
public that day join with the hostess in 
providing the food and dishes, and each 
group is eager to make its quota. 

Each group plans to make $20 or more. 
A big wholesome and tasty country dinner 
(usually a chicken dinner) is served. The 
price is anywhere from 35 to 75 cents, 
depending upon the menu. Chicken and 
gravy, mashed potatoes, one or two addi- 
tional. vegetables, pie, cake and home- 
made bread and butter are served. Jelly, 
jam, cottage-cheese, pickles and celery, 
mit, or anything in season, can be added. 
The group often provides some articles of 
food for sale, such as cottage-cheese, 
kraut, fresh sausage, pickles, fruit, vege- 
tables; or 6ther things sought by town 


le. 

pethe dinner depends upon the town for 
patronage, and in some places is made an 
annual affair. It promotes good feeling, 
gives the merchants 2 chance to get better 
acquainted with their patrons, provides 
funds for a worthy cause, and promotes 
sociability between town and country 
folks. H. R. 


Good Frostings for Cakes 


An easily-made frosting for coffee 
cakes, rusk, buns or other cakes yaised 


‘with yeast consists of granulated sugar 


mixed with enough cinnamon to produce 
a light-brown color. A grating or two of 
nutmeg may be added, but is not essential. 
Just before putting the cake in the oven, 
spread the top lightly with heavy cream 
and over this —_ the sugar and spice. 
When baked, the cake will be covered with 
a delicious brown, sugary glaze. 
For graham frosting mix one teaspoon- 
ful of graham flour with two tablespoon- 
of sugar, and then mix with enough 
cream to make a paste which will spread, 


but not run. Spread this over the freshly- 


cake and return to the oven for 
twoor three minutes. The frosting should 
bubble all over the surface but not burn. 
made with brown sugar a delicious 
caramel frosting will result while the 
ham flour lends a nut-like flavor. Cakes 
Which have the top moistened with cream 
¢ have the fine, brown glaze which is 

80 desirable for Dutch cake. 
A cake frosting which is always a suc- 
fa is made by boiling together one cup- 
of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of water, 
one level teaspoonful of corn-starch and 
-siigg -ph teaspoonful of cream-of-tar- 
: Boil to the soft-ball stage (when 
ey in cold water), then beat slowly 
‘i the stiffly-beaten white of one egg. 
wor to taste. To vary this frosting +f 


while the mixture is boiling, four teaspoon- 
of sugar that has been caramelized by 
1 rbd This will produce a caramel 
sting. For variety add chopped nuts, 


— or shredded cocoanut to the white 
: ep or make the frosting with brown 
hate White sugar. To make a choco- 

ng add three teaspoonfuls of 


e0a to the boiling mixture. 
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Wonderful . 


Anyone can have them 


Hundreds of letters tell of the wonderful walls which users of 
Alabastine have secured by following the advice of Miss Ruby 
Brandon, our “Home Betterment” Department chief. 
Miss Brandon will be glad to help you make your home more 
beautiful. There will be no charge for her valuable assistance. 
She will tell you how to secure casita g effects with 


. 3 

—< Woe Ot : = 
L/P) |} Uy a : 
cd Ye 


yj 


Instead of e or Wall Paper 
Alabastine is a grade water color, used gE me 
over plaster, board, paint, burlap, or » 

canvas, or wall paper where it is fast, has no 

raised and contains no aniline dyes, 

It mixes with either cold or warm water. Its 

standard colors intermix to make many 

shades. It is easier and quicker to use 

Alabastine than to clean wall paper or wash 

soiled paint. Do the work yourself if deco- 

rators are not available. Alabastine always 

comes in a pa e marked with the cross 

and circle printed in red. 


The Right Brush-—$1.00 


To those unable to secure one at a reason- 
able price, we wih sees receipt of $1.00, 
send prepaid, a le brush, 5% inches, 
all bristles rubber set. A brush that with 
proper care will last for years. 


Write to Miss Brandon 


write Miss Brandon, detail 
ae ee oe ae ne ional 
Alabastine color plan to meet your requirements, 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 
965 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Book ie wide assortment from 


OW you can afford to re- 

paper every room. A few 
dollars will re-paper several 
rooms! Look at your home. If 
there is a dingy, faded wall, 
write for Ward’s free sample 
book of Wall Papers. 


You can now buy papers at 
one-half the prices you have 
known. Here are low prices 
that are simply amazing. Think 
of good paper at 3 cents a single 
roll. Think of papering an entire 
room—10x 12 feet, side walls and 
ceiling, all for as little as 82 cents. 
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me 


Over 100 Actual Samples 
in this book —free 


Large sized samples of the 
newest, best patterns. Tapes- 
tries, fabrics, all-overs and 
stripes. Everything desirable in 
the latest designs. 

Write for your free copy of 
this book of 100 actual samples. 
See how little it now costs to re- 
paper. You can hang the paper 
yourself. The Sample Book tells 
you how. 


Address our house nearest you. Ask 
for Wall Paper Sample Book No.76-W 





NG ROOM PAPERS 


$1.90 to $3.90 


$125 to $5.90 


for the entire room. i 





ome 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Prog 


Montg 


Kansas St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. 


Oakland, stg Worth 











; i home ef o new, easy method. Graduates play or 
Successful students in all sections. 
REE sample lesson write to 
COLLEGE OF 


= 614 Keystone Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





wonderful print - and - picture 
method “that teaches in half 
usual time. Simple as A,B, C 








—a child can master it. Your 
lessons consist of real selections 
instead, of tiresome exercises. 
When he finish one of these 
delightfully easy lessons you've 
Harp, ’Cello, | added a new “piece” to your 
Trombone, | list. You read real notes too— 

inet, no “numbers” or trick music. 
Same. Method is so thorough that 
: many of our 300,000 students 
nee and orchestra LEAD- 


Play by NOTE 
Piano, Organ, 
iolin, Cornet, 


Automatic 
Finger Control 


Our own invention—limbers, 
trains and guides your fingers 
so that they fall into proper 
place almost automatically. 


Free sey and Illustrated 


Tenor Banjo, 
Voice and 
Speech Cul- 








You may 1m 
through the U 
Write now, however, before free books and illus- 
trated f 
instrument or whether you 
Please write your name and 


573 Brunswick Building 


ly become a fine player or singer 
. %. School home study method. 


Mention your favorite 
er vocal music. 
plainly. Address 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

New York City 


are gone. 








biggest SALE 
BB poreeeese 
pope be EY pom 


ones a refine 
200 bargains in 


and = ¥ 
% days’ Cash enny permeate *§692% 
guarantes. tee. Quick, safe delivery. up <) 


Saclay 
ERT 


=| VA Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 








LEASE suggest games for a Dp | 
St. Patrick’s Day. te 


Try Feeding the Pig by the Ways 
vide players with some potato toe 
spoon, with directions to choose g part 
Both are then blindfolded and on 
each other, to the great anusement 
company. 

Paddy’s Hat: Cards are given 
one, the cards reading ‘‘Look on 
rack for Paddy’s hat.’’ Immedis 
will be a mad scramble for the 
where they will find green paper I 


put on the hats and one is chosal - 
while the others are obliged to makeg 


motion contrary to the leader. If h he 
down, the others stand up. If he 
his hat, the others must wear their. i f 
silent, all the others talk, but when hes 
they must stop. If he laughs, the 


solemn and when he is solemn they§ 


laugh. If any one fails to do the 
thing he is obliged to pay a forfeit 
kind. 

Try this Tug-of-War next: Fasten 
gum-drops in the center of yard ‘leng} 
clean white string. Give one of 
each couple and ask them to chew the 
of the string until one of them h 
gum-drop. The one who succeeds ¥ 
race and the gum-drop. 

To match partners, give to ondli 
her arrival, a green pape s he 
number on it in two pla 
the shamrock in two and “lopodtt ‘ 
(with a number on it) in “Paddys} 
After all the guests have arrived, the ¥ 


eS 


men draw the numbers from the hat 


match partners by finding the coi 
number. 


Please suggest refreshments for 


Fool Party. Foolish Ones 


Refreshments for an April Fool: pi 
should deceive guests and make the th 
they are eating something that they an 
To do this, reverse things; make the 
wiches look like cake and the cake i 
wiches, but serve the things in 
order. The guests are sure to 
turned the meal around and that # 


To make sandwiches look like cak 
slices of bread round in shape, Ee: ‘ 
anything you like, and then ‘ 
wich with cream cheese thinned ie 


y 
eating their cake first. +. 


little cream. ' Baking-powder biscuits, 9 


and filled, can be “iced’’ even’ more 
fully than bread. Unsweetened ¢ 


melted and poured over ve 


wiches filled with nut and 
offers another way. 

Coffee can be served in chert 
the cups have been allowed to get ash 
possible first by letting them lie in hot # 
so they won’t crack. Top D 
coffee (the cup is placed on a p 
serving an ice) with a dab of whipped 
It will never be recognized un 
puts a spoon into it. 

The cake,can be cut: to look like: 
by making a white cake a little stil 
you ordinarily would, so it can 
thin slices. Stick these together wi 
kind of icing and cut them —ae 
Spice cake, or a light chocolates 
splendid-looking ‘ ‘brown-bread s 

Serve ice-cream like a salad. 
if you put it first into a small p 
hurying ee in a nest of lettuce 
ther camouflaging it with can 
chopped nuts or a sprinkling 0 
fruit. el 

Small crackers can be dipped 


chocolate to look like huge afi an 


mints. If lemonade is to be se 

into orange shells which have had 
cut off and are scooped out. A ele 
can be drawn on them by simply serapa 
the yellow rind to make features, or 
be painted on with white frost 
pieces of stiff paper into dunce cap 

in place. 
My sister and I went on a @ a 
distant relative and felt that’ 

ways annoyed her. She was ™ 
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1 oes thought some of her ob- 
age Why. is it 


| fations silly and affected. : 
| Fg to use a toothpick, take up certain 
foods with your fingers, and how should we 
| tave eaten the foods on enclosed list? 
use our ways were different, our trip 
was & Disappointment. 
Jt is unfortunate that you were not 
oe sufficiently open-minded to benefit by your 
“ez ‘ences. With the opportunities enjoyed 
by Americans, we can not tell what changes 


he Wayside: e to us and it is sensible, not silly, 
tato china’ oe oat by contact with those who have had 
choose a pay greater advantages. 2 . y 
and try tj: Toothpicks are not used in polite society. 
musement of using a toothpick is not a pleasant 


he gums can be so easily injured 
by ool ¥ toothpick, that it is really 
gnsale to use one. Particles of food which 
lodge between the teeth can usually be ‘ 4 t f 5 
femoved by suction Reng gt teva — . = out o 
meanwhile), and if they are not dislodg Vv : 
this no it is permissible to hold the ‘ Dental statiaticn nl 
in in front of one’s mouth with one hand x. ¥ oe a oe ee 
wet the fingers of the other hand are used Va, Sai sands younger, too — 
‘| to remove the food. The better plan is to cS peemiges Totem. dreaded 
wait until one can seek privacy and remove y pi det pant Will you 
the food by means of dental floss, which is ; . # escape 
far better for the gums than a toothpick. am 
I have mailed you an article on table ‘Ss 
manners which answers your other ques- =~ 
tions. The cultivation of good manners at 


home will save you embarrassment when Pyorrhea is a disease of 


away from home and will, besides, make of 
bl . Remember 

Lae eee co uae | the gums—not the teeth 
sacrifices” and that ‘‘manners are the happy 
way of doing things.” You may take good care of your teeth and still 
Do you consider acting a reputable pro- get Pyorrhea. Once Pyorrhea secures a firm hold, 
fession? Will you please tell what is pus pockets form, gums become weak and flabby, 
required for success on the stage? the teeth loosen and fall out no matter how white 


Ambitious. Just as a ship needs 
Acting is considered a reputable profession. and sound they may be. the closest attention 


: : under the water-line 
It becomes disreputable through the fault of + ; 
individuals. Those who succeed are well Forhan’s means healthy gums - da poses tooth un 


ma tus ave erent capacity for work | Tt.contains the right proportion of Forhan's Astrin 
hardships are even greater for those who do ent, as used by the dental profession in treating 
a: Person, who takeo up noting ata at Forhan’s protects the gums, keeps them 

eee ead | Shia deueking voice, A in a firm, healthy condition, and leaves the mouth 


ip marine helniyl snd. % fe-nftwe sweet, fresh and wholesome. If you don’t care to 
to know French. n actor mus . : 
ee how to dance and may have to learn discontinue your regular tooth paste, at least brush 


fencing. It takes years of training and your teeth and gums once a day with Forhan’s. 35¢ 
pence and study ceases only with retire- and 6oc in tubes. 


An old book on etiquette says that in If your druggist does not have Forhan s 
ascending stairs a man goes first, while in stock, send us his name and address 
friends say that “ladies first” is an invari- and we will mail you a trial-tube free 
able rule. Which is the proper way when Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
entering a room, getting out of the car, Forhan Company, 198 Sixth Avenue, New York 
locating seats in a theater, church, etc.? 2 
I want to be Correct. 
It is hard to find a book on etiquette which 
covers all sides of a situation or question. 
book you quote is correct, but I think 
the younger folks are getting away from 
custom of having a man go first in as- 
—, en that is really oe 
proper to do. ommon sense wi 
prove that a man should go first in making a M 
Way through a crowd, in getting out of a FOR THE GU 
street car, out of a carriage, or off a train. More than a tooth te= 
It is sometimes awkward or difficult for a it checks Pyorr 
man to = out of an automobile first, but he ¢ 
0 80 if possible, assisting the lady to 


entering a room, a man steps back and | | Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS| BRING HOME THE BACON — sellin 
—, ry - mates sag At ary fe Minto « and Chewing Gus. Be ap Counts Sar moves ink, iron rust, grass and fruit stains. wis 
4 Udi ’ i 4 ite x le 
os emg ie cetnggchee, * wor MILTON’ CORDOR. a2s jack St, tees au S-| for free sample andterms. A postal will do. 
Pp 


» the lady follows and her escort C. H, STUART & CO., 1332 Lake St., Newark, New York 
the rear. If there is no usher, the 


man should go first and find a seat, except 
tain re church members occupy cer- 
: Seats regularly. You can feel safe in 
| following rule: Wherever and whenever 


. . . 
nan — — or assistance, the 


— 
Beeause of limited space and an enormous corre- 
SPondence, the letters answered in this column 
must be of 
of a reply 
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general interest. In order to be sure 

» enclose a stamped and addressed 

80 that Aunt Harriet can send an 

by mail. Our large editions make it 

r for us to work several months ahead 

it impossible to answer a letter 

‘next number” no matter how interesting 

: men pre your questions, 
; ween them, write with pen 
and place your name and address upon 


*F a6 well as upon the envelope. THE AKRON LAMP CO., 73 Iron Street, Akron, Ohio 
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STOUT WOMEN 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Dress Fashionably 
Look Slender 


This 
Style Book 


RESS to look slen- 

der. That is what 
you must do if you’re 
stout. And what a big 
variety ‘you will find 
in this Lane Bryant 
Style Book! . Dresses, 
coats, suits in the new- 
est vogue—hats, shoes, 
underwear—every- 
thing you need. In sizes 
from 38 to 58 bust. 


Low Prices 
Every purchase guar- 
anteed. Perfect fit. Best 
workmanship and fab- 
rics. All at low prices. 


Ask your neighbor 
who is stout! Ask her 
about Lane Bryant val- 
ues. Then send for your 


—— copy of our Style Book. 


38Street at {ane Bryant Address 


. Fifth Avenue 


18 DAA (0) °9.6 


Dept. 4 





Amazing New Way To Earn BIG 

Showing new kind of stylish shoes. Write 

uick for Real Samples. Style-Arch Shoe MONEY 
pany, Dept. 443, Cincinnati, Ohio 


yy Babys Weight by Ounces! 
IyF b= Endorsed by physicians; ac- 
r _+=> curacy guaranteed; sanitary 
SCALE 


Lasts a lifetime. Hammock removable 
—washable. Also makes 25 |b. white enamel 
kitchen scale. Satisfaction or money back. 
WRITE for Baby's Weight and Health Guide 
HANSON BROS. SCALE CO. 
538 N. Ada St., Zst. 1883 Chicago, Ill. 








Goon y . 
Cy SiX-PiECE JEWELRY SE 
= Belt. Pen, Bracelet with im 
Wrist W: 


| Lavaitier, 2 im. 
an 5 Clutch, ‘Pencil. All six 
7 selling only 12 bottles of our perfume at 
ibe each. We trust 


le . name dress at once to 
MAY SALES COMPANY, Desk 37, BOSTON 16, MASS. 





The Farm Journal Patterns 
A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date, 1925 Spring and Summer Catalog, 
containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. In or- 
dering patterns be sure to give number and size 
of pattern wanted. Please do not send stamps. 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ado. 


~~ Remnants ONLY 
bj A Beautiful Per- $995 
Coa 


4 ZA Nolles, Linenes: 





ie 


narily 
EVOry coor Putt yards; 4108 yard p 

ece _ ‘ena ‘Suits, ete. 
A Yards sijst yas atsotately Pree « Pine Embretdered 
orMore = seno no moner— 

ne aereraa terete 
Toweling wilirecurn orice. 
or Scrim 41 Seuthiteer Stonk Aurora Ml 








Housekeepers’ Friend 


Smokeless Rub on Pancake Iron. No grease needed, to smoke 
the room. Lasts several months. 50c a Package, Prepaid. 


Send at once. J. Keotik, St. Paul, Neb. 
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‘Los classes of women do not jai 


the mirror often enough: 
are too busy, and those who are tom: 
In between these two classes thaw 
vast throng that. looks but dogs 
To be well dressed one must haye tha 
to look, the courage to see, and thew 
to know just what to do about it,” 
are centers of temptation, 
women who buy have spent too lita: 
in considering. Your mirror is yam 
friénd at such a time. It will telly 
color of your hair, eyes, and skin, 
tell you if you belong to the “all; 
or the “short fats,” and whether 
you stand correctly. More than that 
mirror will tell you if you are 
portioned. It will tell you the lg 
your waist in relation to the body lem: 
which is so important at the presen 
When these facts have been 5 
before the mirror, all the gay eolomay 
the extreme lines in the world will notip 
the wise woman to make a mistake 
selection. 


Patterns for Stout Wor 


Two useful patterns for stout 

are shown this month. In No. Sj 
find a good one-piece model, taleg) 
striped gingham with vest, cuffs anda) 
facings made of chambray. The 
could be used for striped 

flannel or for wool poplin or sit 
terial combined with satin. The 
can be made in wrist or elbow la 

To wear with the one-piece dress 
in style, a slip seems necessary, ¢ 
so with thin summer dresses, 
provides a good pattern for such’ 
ment, having extra fulness 
means of plaits from the hip ling: 
pattern comes in sizes to suit boti 
and slender figures and can be ti 
longcloth, cambric, nainsook, sat 
or crépe. 

In No. 5019 we show a pleasing dream 
checked gingham, with panel frontam 
gingham cut on the bias, The@ 
cuffs and. pockets are made Oljmim 
linene, but they, as well as the pam 
could be made of chambray, linen, pa b, 
ratine or cotton crépe. os 

Misses and slender women will ike the 
dress pictured in No. 5015, which issiam 
made of plaid flannel. Other wood 
materials, linen and ratine ‘cal 
used. 

The pretty evening dr 
No. 4935 is made of Tose ; 
panel of lace down the front. Om 
Chine, soft satin and some of they 
voiles could be used with good effed 
panel — be made of the same mam 
tucked crosswise. 

The percale apron illustrated if ; 
5039 is finished with bias folds 08 
bray. Any of the apron mate 
be used. : 

Girls’ dress No. 5023 will be foams 
ful for spring and summer ¢ 
dress is in one-piece style and can 0 
with or without the box-shaped # 
The dress could be ne of flanne 
poplin or crépe, gabardine, HNeR, 
crépe or ratine. The collar, culls 
provide the necessary trimming. 

Girls’ dress No. 5057 1s somem 
jumper style and is worn with | j 
The pattern is recommended ® 
short lengths of material or for rem 
The dress could be made of woos 
with a guimpe of pongee BUA: 
cotton poplin or soisette, or of line 
bray or ratine with a cotton @@ 

Very little girls alwa: cw 
style shown in No. 4827, Bee 
fine-figured chintz with col 
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oie in material, lawn, dimity, voile, 
i oy and dotted Swiss can all be used, 
Mrittle boys will like the suit shown in 
“No. 5006, the trousers of which are made 
of blue linen, with blouse of white madras 
F and a blue collar. Serge and gabardine 
also be used for the trousers, or the ; 
entire suit could be made of the heavy Ne 4° . 4 1 i 
n materials which are so suitable for . oo ae : . ttt 
children’s clothes. : SSS  —_ eile | 
Infants’ set No. 5031 provides for many 44 iY > = LZy —* = 
of the things needed for the new baby. ——— LW ape = 
There is a cunning little yoke dress to be mm °°: AN i rb 
made of fine nainsook or batiste, a night- 
gown made of longcloth or outing flannel, 
3 sack made of cashmere, flannel or 
albatross and a cap made of crépe de 
Chine or corded silk. 


<> Ss +. 5. oo. e 
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Where bargains the 
rule~not the exception 


AVE you received your copy of the new Spring 
and Summer Catalog of the Charles William Stores? 

If you haven't, there is a treat in store for you. 

The catalog offers an almost endless variety of practi- 
cally everything you need and use in the home, the shop 
or the farm. It displays the new Fifth Avenue styles 
for every member of your family—and best of all, offers 
them at the lowest possible prices. 

It provides the means for living and working more 
comfortably and for dressing better —and saving more 
money than you ever thought possible. 

The coupon below will bring your copy to you FREE. 
When. the book arrives, form the habit of looking in it 
before you buy anything anywhere. It will pay. 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
New York City ' 


Mail the coupon NOW ! 
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Young Women’s Evening Dress. 4 sizes: 14 
16, 18, 20 years. 
. Misses’ 


= 8 


e 
& 


Stout Figures, 9 sizes: 40, 42, 44, 46, ae é \ The Charles William Stores, Inc, 
i “yea ge yen in, eer oe 309 Stores Bidg., New York City 

» = 6, , 12 years, : a ‘ — ® 
ag yelgd ty ge sg wri - = Please send me free copy of your 
bust measure. Lgl aR , new catalog for Spring and Summer. 

4 sizes: Small, medium, 3 


8 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 
- One size. e 


4 sizes: Small, 34-86; medium, 


mea 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches 


Girls’ D; . 4 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 years. 
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Get Ready for Bird Day, April 10 
2 | Gi) URE, eetesatitt , ae * 4 fod SN 


A Portable Rabbit-Pen 


O you remember the Belgian- -a7° . cover the top with the otha 
D hare craze of some years ago? By William Draper Brinckloe of netting, wrapping the |p 

I reckon not; most of you were ‘ foot piece of chickaay 
riding in baby-carriages about that time. But old fellows like myself the sides. Be careful to get all taut and well fastened; I logs, 
recall it very vividly. pen of rabbits, one night, because some hungry hound 

Schoolboys, stock-brokers and washerwomen were all enthusiasti- scratch the wire loose. Indeed, if there are many dogs off 
cally building rabbit-pens in backyards, and figuring up the wonderful about, it is safer to use heavy cellar-window netting for thes 
profits they were going to make. The only difficulty is the extra exp 
hares were toothsome, tender, and not at As it now stands, the cage 
all difficult to raise; but—beef was cheap closed up; we must cut a doorwa 
just then, so no one would pay fancy prices pair of the two-inch strips are ne 
for rabbit meat. And the bubble burst. like Fig. 3, and set 16 inches ap 

However,. things are different now and the door-frame. (As a matter; 
rabbits are salable. First of all, of course, cage is not entirely closed; for we) 
you must have your rabbit-pen; so I'll one end of the side-netting in 
tell you how I built mine. Here is the we can crawl in and staple the 
list of materials: to the inside edges of the door 

Two pieces 1 x 12-inch board, 3 feet 10 we take a pair of wire-cutters 
inches long; 2 pieces 1 x 12-inch board, 4 the doorway; then we fasteny 
feet long; 1 piece 1 x 12-inch board, 3 feet rary opening that we crawled: 
4 inches long; 2 pieces 1 x 2-inch strip, 3 Fig. 4 shows the pieces th 
feet, 10 inches long; 2 pieces 1 x 2-inch the door; put these together | 
strip, 3 feet 5 inches long; 4 pieces 1 x 2- nails, and hang the door by ay 
inch strip, 4 feet long; 2 cleats 6 inches wide, ; hinges. Of course, ordinary h 
16 inches long; four 24-inch round poles, 4 but there is far less danger o 
feet long (or four 2 x 4-inch studs) ; 2 pieces / slipping out at feeding-time, 
small-mesh chicken wire 4 x 4 feet; 1 piece “oe . esnaps shut of its own accord, | 
small mesh chicken wire, 3 x 16 feet; 1 — = ae The pen is finished, now; 
pound 8-penny nails; 1 pound staples; 2 it to the place where it is tos 
spring hinges; 1 hasp and padlock; 1 grocery it with earth up to the level a 
box. That’s all, unless you choose to get the base-boards. The rabbits, 
a small can of olive-green oil paint. all they choose, down to tw 

Nail four of the boards together, ; the bottom netting stops #l 
making the base of Fig. 1; this should , depth. Should you want % 
be exactly four feet square over all. cage at any time, it’s an @ 
Then dress the ends of the round posts, to dig out the earth... | 
like Fig. 2, and fit these pgsts inside the The little sleeping hutéh’ 
corners of the base, as uprights. Now inside the cage is made fio 
complete the framework with four -of 
the two-inch strips, fastened around the 

tops of the posts; see that 
everything is firm. and solid. 

Turn the cage upside down, and 
staple a four-foot square of chicken New since your r 
wire over the bottom; this is very some good stock and stati 
necessary, else the hares will burrow Aa, i. . some spending money. Giveth 
out, or the dogs will dig in. Then, ' P good care; feed an 
turn the cage right side up again, and Fig.2 Fig. 3 Fig. 4 and keep the pen clean. 


- 
; 
; 


2 


box. Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 show 
the top doesn’t seem tight @ 
old bit of oil-cloth or patents 
be tacked on to make this’ 

and you are ready to raise youl 
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he night of the da f ding in the breeze. It” 
‘the Com Harvest, and the tall WW awa-sa-mo, the Legend-Maker ful sight to. him, and 


yellow moon washangingin thesky. hem the Three Good 3 
Beside the fire, burning red and bright, stood old Anne-mee-kee, beautiful youth—the Spirit of Strength, the Spirit of G 
the noise-maker, beating loudly on his drum, calling the Indians’ the Spirit of Truth; and he gave them the. corn to be ] 

attention to the wise sayings of Wawa-sa-mo, the legend-maker. that he who ate thereof would become strong and b 
Wawa-sa-mo was a wise old Indian When Wawa-sa-mo 
who knew the ways of the birds of the his story, the Indians br 
air, and all wild things of the forest. baskets of the newly-harvest 
He told the red men why Wawa, the Goats for Pets ° and set them in front of him 
wild goose, changes his-song when the the corn, Wawa-sa-mo lifted: 
oak leaves turn to gold. He knew } x and sang this: 4 
where Washusk, the muskrat, hid “Chitani-wa-ganit, Good) 

when the North wind came from his ai Strength; 

fields of ice, and blew his chilly Bic Tlau-wa-ganit, rit 

breath over the land. He told them : io ae age; es 

why there was only one moon in the i  Paee ag 28 : Wulatwa-ganit, Good 

night sky. On this night of the Corn fast a ruth; 

Harvest dance, he told them the story Enter thou into our 

of the “Three Good Spirits,” as y 3 oC Se : who eat thereof, 

follows: aes oe es ' May become strong, 
“Listen, my brothers, to the tale f me oe ‘ 3 














my father told me, and his father told 
him. Many years ago when the world 
was young, and the earth was peopled 
with strange and wondrous beings, 
Manitou, the Great Spirit who ruled 
all things, chose three of the noblest 
na all the apes. to carpet the earth 
with growing flowers, grass, trees, 
fruit and grain. And when they had 
finished, these three noble spirits 
asked the Great Spirit to come and 
see what they had done. 

“They showed him the grass, the 
wild flowers glowing like jewels, the 
trees—the rich oak and tall pine— 
and the fruits, and the Great Spirit 
was pleased. He was the most pleased 
when they showed him the beautiful 
corn standing like rows of youthful 
warriors with their royal tassels nod- 





Goats make yer ones 
useful around the farm. is shows an unusually fine 
bred buck which is always kind and perfectly willing 
to work. He not only will draw large loads of wood 
in summer his master plows, cultivates and harrows with 
ap He ge between posecbe rows as well as a horse. 
e insists, on i 
zled. ibe cavstally 
are not injured 








rue. 
And out in the dark 
corn had been harvested, M 
to glimmer, and Wawa 
legend-maker, turned to Bis? 
and told them the Three 3 
had answered. Christine Ga 


ee 


What are you boys.¢ 
of the rats? Do you 
year they cause a Ie 
States of $200,000,00 
busy and clear out ta: 
houses, stables and fields. 
do it in a few days, DUS 
killed and the boys ' 
will have their names | 
deserve it. 
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2 : To train oe aoe ee 

oung folks. To join: Send a 
Pai month’s special subject. 

e must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 

or cardboard 3 x 534 inches, and reach 

‘i March 22. No sketch will be re- 


tamped addressed envelope is 
Longreney “ai prizes will be awarded ANADA’S advantages as a wheat- 


is month: One $1 prize, one 50-cent growing country are set out in a 
I crise, and two 25-cent prizes. report to the President of the United 
want to congratulate all our members States made in 1923 by the Secretary 
excellent sketches sent in for the of Agriculture, the late Mr. Henry 
auary contest. Ree C. Wallace. Taking the figures in 
"Gubject No. 27, for March, is “My Rub- the report and working them out on 


& 
=< 


J 


core 


Extra Yield - 19¢ 
Lower Freight 10c 
Better Price - 4c. 


eeret 


: 


ples 


” Sketches must be drawn from 
actual object. Use paper without lines. 
make the outline, just as carefully as 
Use a hard pencil. After outline is 
tly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade. 
See that you have contrast. Do not hurry. 
“Take your time and do it right. 


eg 
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nyt 


+s 








’ Prize winners of Subject No. 25 were: 
rst, Virginia Fifer, Virginia. Second, 
Jennie M. Gossel, Minnesota. Third, William 
» Michigan. Fourth, Lucile Rogers, 


The following received Honorable Men- 
: Lillian Alden, Iowa; Claude Brusseau, 
New Hampshire; Viola Cizek, Wisconsin; 
G. C. Flanagan, Ohio; John Lewis, Ohio; 
Mary Marshall, Illinois; and Violet Wood, 
setts. 
» Always write your name on the back of 
pa Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
ch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Answers to February Questions 


—— 


+ 20,000 or more. 
The seeds of corn-cockle are poisonous 
gtound with wheat into flour; wild 
sometimes bring disastrous results 
eaten; and poison-ivy may cause 
b; touching it. Also sumac and 
8 are poisonous. 
Wild 6nion, ragweed and French weed. 
Yes. The clubroot of cabbage is fos- 
a on the wild mustard tribe of weeds, 
lorado potato-beetle lives also on 
and bengane. Some weeds are 
with the disease that causes root- 


Hilt 


F mee 


| rot 
weg mane, water parsnips and _ loco- 


Ali 


A Good Liberty Bell Bird 
Club Report 


( have turned our 640-acre ranch into a bird 
actuary. have put up signs warning 
. Signs read ‘This is a Liberty 
mee Sanctuary. Any person 
8 of any kind upon this 

rosecuted to the full extent 

iW. has kept out the hunters, 

whe and other game birds are com- 
S are { Protection, and I know that the 





» Mrs. R. T.C., Calif. 











the per bushel basis, the total 
advantages for the Canadian 


wheat grower come to approxi- && 


mately 48 cents ~ bushel in 
increased profit. These advantages 
are as follows :— 


First Cheaper Land 


The report (page 26) averages 
the value of farm lands for Can- 
ada as a whole in 1922 at $40 per 
acre, and in the prairie provinces 
at from $24 to $32. These prices 
are for improved farms; prairie 
lands in Western Canada close to 
railways can be bought at $15 to 
$20 an acre. But take $24 an acre 
as the basis for Canada’s wheat 
lands. In eleven of the Western 
Wheat States, land values range 
from $46 to $110. Take $46 for 
sake of more than fair comparison. 
The interest charge at 7% would 
be $1.68 per acre in Canada as 
against $3.22 in the Western States. 
When divided out on the basis of 
produced bushels per acre, the in- 
terest charge is 25.8 cents per 
bushel against 10.8 cents, which 
figures out to an advantage of 15 
cents a bushel for Canada, on the 
basis of cheaper land. 


Second Extra Yield 


Again (page 26) the report gives 
the average yield of wheat on the 
Canadian prairies during 1913-22 
at 15 to 16 bushels per acre, and in 
the American North West at 10.6 
to 14.3. This increased yield, due 
to richer land, reduces the cost 
per bushel from approximately 98 
cents in the U.S. A. to 79 cents in 
Canada (the estimate for 1923), 
a clear saving of 19 cents a bushel. 


Third Lower Freight Rates 


On page 21 of the report is print- 
ed a table showing comparative 
freight rates between points of like 
distance in Western United States 
and Western Canada. For example 
the rate for carrying a bushel of 
wheat from Teton, Montana, to 
Duluth, a distance of 1,004 miles, 
is 25.2 cents per bushel, while from 
Conquést, Saskatchewan, in the 


Port Arthur, at the head of the 
Great Lakes, a distance of 1,002 
miles, it comes to 15 cents per 
bushel, a difference in rates of 10.2 
cents in favor of Canada. . 


Fourth Better Price 
On page 27 of the report to 


- President Coolidge the superior 


quality of the hard Canadian wheat 
is attested by the fact that Ameri- 
can millers import it for mixing 
purposes and pay the duty, while 
it sells at a premium in Liverpool. 
Prices for wheat in Canada during 
the farmers’ marketing season, 
1924, were steadily higher than in 
the United States. For example, 
on December 4th, 1924, according 
to the daily press despatches, the 

rice of Number One Canadian 

orthern in store at Port Arthur 
or Fort William was $1.58% ; Am- 
erican Number One Hard Sprin 
stood at $1.5434 at Chicago; a dif- 
ference favoring Canada by 4 cents 
abushel. (Sometimes this differ- 
ence is considerably more.) 


Costs Less, Sells for More 


On these four items alone, as 
quoted above, the extra profit to 
the Canadian farmer comes to 48 
cents a bushel. These are the con- 
ditions which have made Canada 
the greatest exporter of wheat in 
the world. 


Wheatis notthe only cropin Canada. At 
the recent International Show at Chicago, 
Canada took lg for her corn, oats, 
barley, timothy, clover, peas, flax, axe 
and alfalfa, as well as the championsh P 
and sweepstakes in wheat. She also too 
championships and first prizes for horses 
and cattle, and carried off more than three- 
quarters of the os sforsheep. Canada’s 
dairy products havgincreased by $164.000- 
000 since 1900. Canada’s apples are world 
famous. 


Write your name and address on the 
coupon below and we will send you a free 
illustrated book on Canada, giving you de- 
tails about stock-raising, grain growing 
and fruit farming. Canada wants more 
food farmers and will be glad to give you 
maven and official advice. Write 
today. 


(ome to(anada 


Department of Immigration and Colonization 
Room 228 Ottawa, Canada " 
Please send me Book I have checked below: 
Eastern Canada ( ) Western Canada ( ) 


Name. 





R.F.D 





(Write name and address plainly) . 


State. 


Mail T 
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30,000 Dealers sell Coleman Manties. Look for the name 
the mantles you buy. Buy them by the package, 
a dozen to the bex. If i peta A ly g oases Cnet, 


* Goleman ” on 
Price l0c ea., $1.00 per 


Philadelphia | Chicago Los Angeles 


Coleman 


—give the lig 





Use These: Better Mantles 


»Genuine High PowerColeman Mantlesgivethe 300 candle-power brilliance 
Patheomade Coleman Quick-Lite and Lanterns favorites 


LAMP €O., Wichita, Kansas 


amen titaros tele (cmettom @l0tta os leur arrenteler 
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Toronto, Canada 


Manties 





PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 


dable motorcy- 
nd 2c stamp for 
Low Pricest 


ature and 
SHAW MFG.CO., Dept. 11, Galesburg, Kas- 


HOME WEAVING 
$ PAYS paoris 


carpets, etc. 
triple ’ speed 
oa Sats better Fyn 


TIG 
Start a WEAVING BI BUSINESS 


of fom 
oda Rod TAGEINERY ‘BOOK an Send ay for FREE FB 
make moncy af home Dea LsomCe, 406 Dea he, Baie oe. 











"Tells frapiciy bow you become | 
ro surety 'o eae 


N.Y. C. 








Brighter Than Electricity 


Safer than Daylight— 
Burns Kerosene Perfectly! 


300 Candlepower of brilliant, 
nom light f lor less than a 
night with the new 
Radiolite-can be turned down 
1 candlepower. RaGiolite ie 

te burn Kerosene 





can earn lamp in on 
evening without Teoving aang 
Wonderful proposition for agents. 
Be first !— write 
RADIOLITE MEG. CO.., pept.22, Milwaukee,Wis. 

















no es ear a 


every, box a pound of Saving Powder Ser 


Pay. We 3 
the if you order prom 
rite today for aoe FREE pt 
House. 











In Business since 1 
818, CINCINNA 


Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream and 
out of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June shade. 
“Dandelion Butter 
Color” is purely 
vegetable, harm- 
less, and meets all 
State and National 
food laws. Used for 

50 years by all large creameries, Doesn’t 
color buttermilk, Tasteless. Large bot- 
tles cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 





Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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A PILLAR’ PB 
PLANNED®** 





The March wind is sweeping the 6 
night, 

And-he wants the tree limbs shins 

So come and wear rubbers—and br 
bring. 

This party’s to welcome the com 

Saturday afternoon March— at —%@ 

From, one o'clock until dusk—if jf 

ay. 


S that too long an invitation fora! 

Party? If it is, you may make if, 
=pbut short or long, I am sure ¥% 
agree with me that it is a very 
party to hold, as well as one h 
possibilities of fun. 

Do you remember the d 
eaterpillars that devastated our @ 
and woods last spring? I hate 
living creature dreadful—but # 
are a menace to us, and certain 
anter for ourselves as well as the» 
““pillarcases,”’ as an old gentleman: 
to know termed them, to end the 
when éhey are still in egg form, 


ID you ever notice before the im 

to bud, little dark shiny balls h 
there ‘on the trees? They are 
inches from the end of a slender twig 
little different in color from tho ba 
present a slightly ‘“‘bubbly” app 
examined closely. They are as an 
nearly so large as a small bird’s egg 
lump is not hung against the 
around it, as though a large 
strung on it and then glued feat 
as hard as a lump of dried glue, 
of these innocent looking ae 
of hundreds of tiny eggs which 
into the tent-caterpillars when 
grows warm. All during the win! 
one may look out for them, and & 4 
party of grownups or children, } 
and destroy these ‘“‘pillarcases, 
splendid thing. 

Furnish each guest with a knife: 
scissors (or let each bring his 0 phe 
small basket—or much better, @ 
will hang round the neck and Noro I 
Show them just what they are @ 
offer prizes for the ones who get 
Make the prize really worth whi 
you can, for every single nest d 
means from 50 to 500 fewer cate 
ruin the fruit crop or shade trees it 
the season. 

Some of them may ie 
twigs just as a big bead srould 
little ferce, others are so tigh’ K 
will have to be cut, but ry 
hard, and neither harmful nor & epul 
handle. I found 125 (if I rem t 
on a tiny dwarf apple tree last W 
at that, springtime proved I 1 
nest or two, 


ACK a substantial lunch for eae 
too—two or three sandwiches 
cheese, jelly or peanut butter; 3 suey 
of gingerbread with raisins in it, 
perhaps a few bits of sweet choco 
If you wish to extend the PB 
supper might be served at the 
o'clock, by which time in 4 
weather hunters should all be home 
Decide upon the prize winner #9) 
possible after the return, then at @ 
every particle of the finds. <i 
Reading or quiet games she 
for the evening—and break up ? 
o'clock, as the hunters will be 


oy 





OOK for the best in 
not the worst. One ust 
what one looks for. Chas, 
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"RE is a way to use your wagon all 
“hrough the year. In winter when the 
ad-is covered with snow, some boys 
not-to get moisture and mud on the 
That is natural and shows that they 
ride. These boys will, in later life, be 
of things that are theirs. 


veeping the fi 
Be 


limbs shinim 
bers—and ri 





the comihgall 





But here is a way to turn your wagon into 
aged. The attachments are easily made 


vitation fora imple that it is not even necessary to 
may make it¢ er the wagon wheels. Two barrel a 
I am sure | saves are attached under the four wheels in ee 
Poy & very neo such a way that the staves ey not oupe - 
one a 7 * * . 7 © e f 
: and will in no way harm the wagon. e re 4 Y 9 | 
. BB | materials needed are: ou re 1 
the  dreadh Two barrel staves from a vinegar barrel. g t, ary ” e ure >) 


H cs, one inc >? 
ie rere eats oF boc, one, iach Do Need Some New Lanterns! 


inches long, each cut in the form of a triangle 


as shown. 
Four quarter-inch bolts long enough to go : 
Sick two of these blocks and through ARY objected to so much extra 
the wheel. About three inches will be right work in keeping old, battered lan- 
for h. ; . 
ego SS eS gr terns clean; particularly when nice, 
width and free from knots. The wagon is* shiny new ones would cost so little. John 


placed upon them and while in this position agreed with her when he stopped to think. 


—" Se Besides, he realized that the dented tubes 
After cutting out the blocks, they are of these old lanterns had deprived them of 

nailed in place with finishing nails from the . . ‘ 

tnderside and the heads are ‘carefully sunk much of their former lighting power. 

me wood. The blocks are spaced just Barring accidents and with good care Dietz Lanterns 


- 
hyreeag "Pho. tere a rag bag vote will last a Lifetime—but few people bother to take 
be carefully rounded to fit the curve such excellent care of lanterns as this. 


of the staves. 

MEIiie oe then’ inserted with. the Doubtless on your farm at this moment there are 
SIA onde on the inside and the nuts are lanterns that should be replaced with new ones. 
tumed on. If the work is carefully done, the * Don’t forget to ask your dealer to show you Dietz 
tightening of the nuts will make the wagon “D-Lite” and “Blizzard” Cold Blast Lanterns. They 
and runners rigid, but there will be no harm : shed more light 
done if there is a little play. If the play i 
between < on eran rim and spoke is 
excessive, the bolts should be wrapped with getiaep tae MP 
doth. This will not only take up the play “gt R. E. DIETZ CO ANY 
but protect the paint on the wheeis. x NEW YORK 

This sled will run equally well on either zy Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
snow or ice, and because the runners are Founded 1840 

, the wheels are well protected from ‘ ; 

snow and water. 

oe porno comes again, the runners DIETZ 

stored away to be used the follow- 

: * ’ No. 2 “BLIZZARD” 
oe Gk ee 

Club snatch: A tin can, tent peg, or stick 
stuck in the ground (not too deep) is placed 
in center of playing space. Two teams of 


ee numbers line up on opposite sides. . P ATENT Booklet Free. Highest Ref Best 





is &@ captain on each team and players Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
wall red consecutively. Captain des- Easy i) Play ing or model for examination of Patent Office récords. 
running order of players and he Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 
ee eer of points that are made. At DS aD ae me 
ong lapped designated fe from a rane 
funs toward center. Point is to = i 
on object in center and return with it to " '@) igh School Course 
@ without being tagged by opposing ? 


mere in denis? S08 when. player | 5 caches in 2 Years 
, ¢ Saxophone gen 


Course a 
of two wqguirements for entrance to 
The Wideawakes play and Fh of the dhe are =! = in our Free Bulletin. ‘Send: for it TO AY. 
. Three first lessons AMERICAN SCHOOL 
sent free give yous quick | | Dest. 338. Drexel Ave. &SenSt. ©AS1923 _ cMIcAeo} 
can be pla i 





ek eke ee RE ee Te Rt te Us paseo 











become a member of 

and promise to play fair, 
md, to believe in farm- 

@ brotherly love for farm boys 





BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
673 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 
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eC Orchestra from the Gity | April 10; 108 
| 63 Popular Price | Eleventh Annual Bird Day 
Neutrodyne Receiver 





. ee on ee a 
SA ane ee a 


mee 


REPARE now to have a ¢ Fe 
Ask your school-teacher to hayes 
riday afternoon bird program, and a 

that all bird clubs have a special] 

It is also a fine time to solicit newma 
for the Club, and we would like to 


es 
Pea ee Ne 


Hi baat 


3 Tube—Dry Cell 
Operated 


- EAGLET 


USIC and entertainment, sermons, lectures, crop and 
weather reports from all points within a great radius 
with this great neutrodyne receiver the EAGLET. 
Regular neutrodyne reception. Needs only 3 tubes 
and uses dry bat- 

teries instead of storage 

batteries that have to be 

carted away for charging 

every so often. No need to 

make a big investment! 

Don’t wait until you feel 

you “can afford it”—here’s a 

receiver that gives you all you 

want, for only $75. 

Write today for Literature. 


EAGLE RADIO CO. 


11 Boyden Place, Newark, N. J. 






































It pays to put down concrete SHO ers handle them maar one of the bird honest of 
floors,sidewalks foundations,etc., Ste Sastre cone Morgan of Idaho looks in 


with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 


wheelbarrowful 2 minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ (0 fit that day, our membership raised tol 
trial, Price Terwsse < Bes ‘120 Log-Saw Pro It an easily be done if our ei 
Write for FREE CATALOG. make $1,200.00 to $2,000.00 | get busy and secure new mem “e 
— thy Co.. ee ee t 2 ew, the Were | ond Tree See that a good notice about Bird Dg 
A Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Saw. Saw, says 'm. Middlestadt of Iowa.  Reatkpta written for your local paper. i. 
make big money with the WICO Magneto- Ask your home stores to make a¢ 


[AVERAGED Tiwewuyia.d | WITTE Log and Tree Saw fit bos oe onl ia 


: Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one It is al od time for our m 
That’s what L. E. Haffner, Donnellson, Ia., did man does the work of 10~-saws 16 to60 cords aday. Pa rome gh eh ‘and. rededicate 

















—averaged $180 per week with a team and an 


ds in use : 
Well Machin ; selves to the cause of bird protection.” 
ager yone ate soto mc through noe FRE Just send : bs 3 often we become lukewarm and forget 


kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 hours. necessary bird life is to all. 
Drills through hardest rock. Gets water 
were it is to be had. 


The March Quiz 


From these questions, teachers and din 

of bird clubs can secure hints fork 

eae programs during the month. 

6. 0. Corsaut of Royal Oak, Mich., made $2090 in 2 months FF it | Ny What is a migratory bird? 

ADEE ad all bogs  mularoet 

tems: i} SAI (IGS a When do birds migrate? 

bos, Exceptis af opp * ies now oRered in || t Sea KS per Does the weather affect mig ; 

t iness which you can work ||) Bag ee eg A pfhaetos Factory Describe “permanent resident, 

“A machine in the year. depth, f for i every forma- EEG A GS DP 4 resident, 2 “‘winter resident,” 

ter Models n Gasoline Tractor jon-Trac- resident. 

—— hey FREE ' “i . i ad i Name the birds that migrate 
Bae gecrbing the the er? WELL : “Reo” Closter Metal Shingles V-Crimp also ae that migrate by a 
SN ted, Standing Seam, Painted or Gal ! Cassa: What migrants arrive in 
RILL, Sold on easy terms. ines, Bic Galt allboard, Paints, ete. Wgrect to you borhood? 


orcramat Ss WATEHLOO, Sows GO See 3 pt Bock Boa iy an iotng altace neve vere its bea Write a paper on winter 


. Edwards “Reo” Metal Shing! f | 
Toe BUTE Tbe Sect eMe |p heve creat durebil sa eet The Liberty Bell Bird Gi 


jal ECT RICAL 2,4 PERT Motto: Protect Our Feathered Fr 




















PLEDGE: I desire to become @ mi 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and pr 
to study and protect all song ana @ 
orous birds, and do what I can forms 
900,887 good folks have sig an : 
Copy the pledge, sign your 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it te 
your name will be <7 1 
button and 20-page ste sent J 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The var 
Philadelphia, Pa. ig 
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as a Canada goose at six months 
$7.50; a Mallard duck of the 
about $2; a Chinese ringneck 
t at four months, $3; a Mongolian 
ting : nt at six a . or $6, 
a ine months, about $7.50. But even 
fon. should work gradually into the 
of such birds because you can lose a 
"money on the less-expensive birds if 
ve no experience. 
nm breeder of Chinese ring- 
ants told me that he disposes of 
irds each year, at four months of 
$3 a bird; that he sells them two 
before they are hatched. 
that he believes the live-game de- 
will never be supplied. One reason 
a great many enthusiastic breeders 
just when they ade page oe ged to * 
do Now, game farming shou a 
'twanch or side-line of other farming, unless ¥, | p h 
“you understand it very thoroughly indeed. I e u Ss e e O n e S$ 
oe you find it necessary pe pene help - ‘ 
wa. ’ t ’ ‘ R 
Eh Bd os sou are in lacmae vane Following the war, when business and social life surged 
“wer ie age Rhea ge gen again into normal channels, there came the cry from homes, 


ee on tis own eens fo. wa hospitals, schools, mills, offices—‘‘Give us telephones.” No 


“m extent that she had a hard time break- . : ; 
te even that year. It is hard enough one in the telephone company will ever forget those days 





ge ee arch Doctors, nurses and those who were sick had to be given 


‘around your game farm must be of 1): 
ED ot honesty. Your. own telephones first. New buildings, delayed by war emergency, 


and daughters are really the best of had to be constructed, switchboards built and installed, 


ave noticed that growing boys on cables made and laid, lines run and telephones attached. 
farms are always contented to stay 


ay Se, interested in all The telephone shortage is nevér far away. If for a few 


eee, that ee oe years the telephone company was unable to build ahead, 


birds are especially fond of young ie ; ; 

A sees. Your boys will take the if it neglected to push into the markets. .for.capital..and 
‘delight in suppressing such predatory materials for the future’s need, there would be a recurrence 
with the aid of their guns and traps. 

of the dearth of telephones. No one could dread that 


Super-Selective Radio Set eventuality so much as the 350,000 telephone workers. 


A 


oomrged from page 89 Bell System engineers measure and forecast the growth 
specified, because this will vary age . : : 

with gach’ mothod: of winding aad of communities; cables, conduits, switchboards and build- 
ifferent diameter of tubi ‘ 
iy bent. way ig:t0 wind oo. ings are planned and developed years ahead of the need, 


turns, and then i pay 
thes lower Save bate = po eae that facilities may be provided in advance of telephone 


removed until the receiving set tunes 1 i i 
SPREE Gill for the veiniaty cinting want. Population or business requirement added to a 


three or four inches in diameter and j iting. 
gh ont genghhetiag nig ten community must find the telephone ready, waiting. 
dimensions of this winding are not 
aportant, because the amount of wire 


coil may be altered by means of the om AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ai wih 
ils D and E are wound to a three- AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


o four-inch diameter in the same form and 
with the same wire as coils A and B. The BELL SYSTEM 
winding E should be the same : H 
panel of turns as coil B, while the primary ciate C One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
©. “onsists of ten turns, wound on top of the | __ Seaman We FR PTT ae ———__--—--—- 
ee ape every two turns. eee eee Aas 
:. Ker coil C is not important as re- g Ny : 
| = Fesistance, and to make it easier to M EN Ss SH IR TS 
—— use 20 to mr of No. 24 Latest patterns in Silk and bg ba a. 
*C. OF 8.8.c. wire. Wind on 35 or 40 oe © rome prices. oe nee isos ; aes Fase 
is to begin with, and if the set squeals EEE. Meader alti al * spin Eels, Mink, Muskrats and other 
“pak = off wares of wire from the ay —— 
€ squealing stops. e ese ‘olding galvanized 
use the Lorenz type of coil, some Men Wanting Positions Teeatches ther fey trap catches Mes. $1.00 box of 
| “ag ‘as be devised for supporting it in Firemen, brakemen, colored train } _ ee ee : 


for 
‘carried one of several schemes may be or sleeping car porters, write for ap- | qwALTOM SUPPLY CO bait de. Lowte, 
hard peel using thin strips or supports of plication blank; experience unneces- marissa 


or dry wood boiled in paraffin. sary; first class roads; no strike; 
fhe important thing to remember is to use name position wanted. 
| for Possible of this insulating material Railway Inst., Dept. 41, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“act, brings us to the last, b 
Most im: © things tn’ ¢ ae one of the i 
roe Do not spol good low-lonereeniver No One Wants His 
¥ mh . 2 : 
ether otto lone to the panel Subscription To Stop 
a thie ees 1 has expired or is about to 
Mom yours expired or is u run 
oe fete amine instrements out, send a dollar, and The Farm Journal 
greater distance is better, up to | Will keep right on coming. Remember, $1 
de now pays for 4 years. ’t put it off, 
you might miss the next big number. 
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And a Post Card Will 


$ Bring Good Hearing Again® 


FREE 10 DAYS’ TRIAL OF THE 
NEW RADIO-BUILT HEARING AID 


No one, excepting a deaf person, can 
realize the effect of de 

and happiness. The constant strain to 
hear soft toned sounds and conversation 
saps the vitality and frays the nerves 
and puts the early crowsfeet in the face. 

And now the hardships of deafness 
are utterly unnecessary! 

Radio science has Pe erfected a wonder- 
ful little personal hearing aid—worn 
practically concealed—which immedi- 
ately restores good hearing, even to the 
poorest ears. 

This device, called the radio-built ACOUS- 
TICON, is based upon the same sound- 
sending, reproducing and amplifying princi- 
ples of the radio itself—with the deaf persor 
as his own receiving and se nding station. 

Like the radio, the ACOUSTICON has a 
transmitter and a receiver. So powerful they 
pick up any sound the human ear can hear 
and deliver it clearly, distinctly and reso- 
nantly to the impaired auditory nerve. 


FREE 10 Days’ Trial 


The new radio-built ACOUSTICON {fs a 
marvel of comfort. A joy to wear and use. 
We are so sure it will delight you, regardless 
of what other device you are now using, that 
we invite you to try it 10 days without a 
pea of risk. No red tape to go through. 

o deposit or payment of any kind. Just send 
your name, address and free trial of caneet to 
the DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPO. 
RATION, Dept. 1397, 220 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


afness upon health! | 





The Radio-built Hearing Aid || 





“Hcousticon 


Try it Ten Days FREE 
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CLUTCH RELEASE MFRS. 





FORDSON OWNERS 


tig Device a rearing. Satisfacto- 


used © years. Write for come. 


GIVEN 


Absolutely free for selling candy. 
Style 14 Kt. Gold Filledf 
2) watches, full jeweled. Send your} 
\Iname for free plan; also F 
mium Book. 
REPUBLIC TRADING Co. Ss 
25 W. B' way, New York, N. Y. Dept. 68 
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Continued from page 92 


and the voices jabbering in Cheyenne. The 
planks probably were the floor of a grain bin. 

Any moment now the house might be 
rushed. If the debris from the bursted doors 
and the pillage happened to cover the trap— 
good! If not, and the tunnel were explored— 
why, here egress offered, there were horses 
for desperate need, given half a chance they 
might dash into the open, perhaps sight the 
cavalry, perhaps stave off untilnight; but 
they must be ready to act. They required 
the chamber.- The snake had to be evicted, 
and that right speedily. It was‘indisposed to 
energy, yet. Oneleast untoward movement 
by him, however, and it would coil, and 
rattle, and the rattle would carry to ears 
pricked for every anomalous note. He 
might kill the reptile with his carbine butt, 
but the thud and the ensuing writhes with 
ever the tocsin of the sounding rattle, if his 
first blow failed, might spell disaster. He de- 
cided that he would advance with caution 
and clap his hat down over the reptile’s head, 
then fling himself on the rattler, when re- 
lief well-nigh choked him. The snake was 
giving way. 

He saw the stealthy contraction; still 
watchful, its tongue licking at him, it turned 
upon itself and, straightening, it laboriously 
glided across the chamber floor, entered a 
hole, and stuck, half its body in, half out. 
Whether rabbit or prairie dog, the meal that 
awaited digestion and burdened it with sloth 
now prevented farther retreat. 

A scurry of moccasins sounded above. 
The house had been invaded, the stable 
squad was joining the search. And before 
he balanced hope against fear he was. in the 
chamber, regardless of the snake, and the 
girl had pressed beside him. She trembled. 
He reassured her with hand upon hers. The 
stable was silent save for the stamping of the 
animals. He could picture the enemy, rabid 
and puzzled at the absence of their victims. 
He tried to think clearly, weighing con- 
tingencies. Did opportunity beckon? Was 
this the golden moment for escape? Or— 

The girl had stiffened. She had heard ashe 
had, the shuffling beyond them, in the tun- 
nel. They were being trailed. Her eyes 
dwelt upon his, querying. He could only 
smile reassurance again. Gently shifting, 
acutely listening, he almost imperceptibly 
raised against the planks above. A plank 
yielded to his hands; inch after inch he lifted 
it, and looked out. Silently he laid the plank 
aside, and moving another stood more erect. 
His heart throbbed—over the edge of the 
bin he saw through the doorway saddled 
horses in the corral. To run with her, to 
mount, to ride, to fight, to win a lead and 
keep it: that was the moment’s cue. 

With revolver drawn he turned. ‘‘Quick! 
to the horses! Nobody here!’’ He extended 
his hand. As if at that, an amazing change 
transformed her countenance. She was 
staring at him, horrified; such a hatred 
flamed: her—but her gaze was fixed beyond 
him, and an all-pervading sense of menace 
reflexed him, bolt upright. The shadow of 
an Indian half within the bin fell across 
him; behind the Indian there leered the 
visage of Ramie. 
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Equipped Farm $2200 

New House & 500 Fruit Trees; 100 Acres eon 

warm 6-room house, barn, poultry hou Aa : 

cows, implements, tools, crops thrown , 
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St., New York City. 
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Finest bicycle ) BA AC ; 
om — ‘actory to Rider prices; 
lelive: express prepaid on 30 
Days Free Triat. - - eas 
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His revolver jutted instantaneously with Meret aoe = ay iene 
the Dog.”” Deseribes every known dog the leap of his heart; but the girl’s arms were mous White CLOV: 
disease and correct treat- around him, binding him, swaying him, and Toon Ole Pr dinbons Cocina wiln a 
-— - “ her voice ponies him 4 ing not oad o7 you Silo a Sree sccm est. 
and sther day shan’t!”’ He staggere is head echoed to a Salve. 29th y 
; dog ailments. shout and a blow, for an instant the sardonic WILSON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., face of the breed broke through his swim- 
ming vision; then he felt himself going and 
darkness enfolded him like the snuffing of 
a candle. 
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MORE WORK~—Shorter Hours 
with the Federal Garden Trac- 
tor. Does the work of four men. 
Write for free circular. 
THE FEDERAL FOUNDRY 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


HE violence of a cold dousing brought 

Varnum to his senses. He blinked 
to distinguish the real from the unreal. He 
found himself bolstered, freshly drenched with 
water, in a corner, amid a half light revealing 
the compass of the chamber at the tunnel’s 
end. Day diffused through the gap in the 
plank ceiling. He was here, alone. Where 
was Ginny? He remembered—their exit had 
been blocked—he had been at grips with the 
enemy ! What had followed? 

Keen alarm actuated him. He essayed to 
call out, to change from that cramping 
posture. es any hea ae of een fin 
sciousness he sen that he was gagged an | pe 
bound. His voice gurgled in his throat, aoruine ‘Money ~ we 
restrained by the bandage across his mouth; tures and big colored mi 1 . 
GAIR MFG. CO., Dept. 25+ 
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i 
were tied behind him, his legs, 
bis widely, were pegged apart. 
: ber was humming. At his 
ee Seve stir a missile launched itself 
s the floor in front of him, thwacked short 
two inches, and in another flash 
The huge rattler had scarcely 
The snake, between his very feet, 
“ied facing him with head poised upon 
wed neck, eyes blackly sparkling, red 
ded, poison fangs dropped and 
iis tail, stiffly erect, so vibrant as 
invisible. A 
involuntarily contracted, shrinking 
suinst walls and corner. The thing lunged, 
short again. Then he saw that 
"was tethered by a thong looped about its 
forward of the undigested bulge and 
“eale fast to a stake. Even at this it so 
malty reached him that he imagined he 
a he spray from its venomed jaws. Or 
was that merely the water which had 
1 drenched it as well as himself? 
The chamber reeked with the wrath of the 
suirming reptile. Varnum sat clammy, not 
a the water but with the sweat bursting 
fomevery pore. At his least shift, the snake 
drck. The spectacle of it, implacable and 
finous, fascinated him. Would it land the 
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uexttime? or the next time? He endeavored oy quarters? Only tested and approved radio 
wes knee, and pivoting half about it 3) equipment is sold. Every set sold by us is 
i aces A guaranteed to give satisfactory results. 
= .Be ; + 
The “Land of Missing Hens” & 10 talogue 
Continued from page 60 


The best Radio Experts made low prices. Buy your radio at 
Ze this catalogue—men who devote Radio Headquarters. 

ZZ their entire time to Radio—who 

are up to the minute with every- Our 53 Year Old Guarantee 
thing new, who tell you the best Ward’s has dealt with the Amer- 


‘ae already doing it, having solved their 
problem, but the vast majority are 
looking for a way out. Here itis. Try 

itand prove its worth. 


j UY, _— pong ap tea ay mania selected wd yee > le for 53 yeast ed a 
t * ou the best tested parts, who efinite guarantee “ oney 
ae One Accident Breeds Another have a the best oe ~e bork if ~ are not satisfied.” 
here is still another angle to this story, pover g he —l ane euhis tend tn aka aie “ 

NEES ctacerns| the pernicious habsi Lon easily install them—so reliable eed to give satisfactory results 


of picking. Hens are shy of senti- 
ment. They are sadly lacking in true 


jon. A mangled chicken tossed to the ’ Y- Catalogue. See for yourself the house nearest you. Dept, 15-R 
by a passing car is to her mates, not 


5 at 7 ESTABLISHED 1872 
but a blessing. . 
enter oie an | Montgomery Ward &Co 
following. Forthwith there is a 


to the corpse; the banquet is on, and 


edfoteria style, until first the The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Gee prkah Billed, out and later every | Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif, Fort Worth 
‘me not fed a balanced ration and are denied ed 
tity ak are likely to pick feathers to 


Z their meat craving. et a and Rug Filler; Dyes 

Bo it is with chickens that gather for rp meas mengaond peel re cen oat AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
Jihe banquet spread beside the road. They FE an jet f WEAVING AT HOME. 
@t the taste for fresh meat there, and MERZ BROS., MAYSVILLE, KY. pf No experience necessary to weave 
fixed, it is difficult to break. Wise benetite: Se ae ote... on 


A r . f and 
en never se 4 dead fowl lying $ 4 65 IN THREE poor tii ieihi ge wearin ie 

no matter what the cause of death : > Weavers are rushec orders 
have been, for they have learned that Seer MONTHS sven Ss cee teeet 


aeerous. Just as hens fed egg-shells lip low-priced snail scparctod looms. 

that have not been crushed first, learn to SO. REPORTS V. As MARINI UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory St., Boonville,N.Y. 
tat eggs, so do those that pick feathers and | of Santa Cruz, Cal., (Nov. 1924.) J. Gordon, of New 
Meat morsels from dead fowls by the Jersey, says $4000 fitin two months, Alex- 

become addicted to the feather- | ander, of Pensa | gate profit in 4months, Ira 


it i . Shook, Flint, $ in oneday. Bram, bought 
habit. Bad habits are more easily pomenpere then 10 more within a year. Mrs. Lane, 


made than broken, even by humans, so can 
roken, , 80 cz iniday. J.R. Bert, Ala., 
We blame chickens? Realy thing | ever Bought as ; ; . 
; that equ # 








that we guarantee them to give and back of this guarantee is a 
satisfaction. reliability that for 53 years has 
“gy Write for your copy of this not been questioned. Addressour 
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WE START YOU INBUSINESS ! 


| Furnish secret formulas, raw material, and equip- 





ment. Small capital required; no experience needed. 


Build Business of YourOwn 


Nolimit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes 
them. It’s a delicious food confection made with or 
without sugar. Write for facts about a business that 
will make you independent. Start in your town. 


Big Profits Easily Possible 
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Free ~ 
Trial Bottle 


Try it first, prove 
the way to restore 


You are right to be skeptical in regard to any 
pre paration offered to restore gray hair. So 
many can’t do the work—so many only further 
disfigure your hair. 

A trial on one lock of hair is your safeguard, 
and this I offer free. Accept this offer and 
prove for yourself that your gray hair can be 
renewed safely, easily and surely. 

I perfected my Restorer many years ago to 
get back the original color in my own gray 
hair. Sinee, hundreds of thousands of gray 
haired people have used it. It is a clear, color- 
less liquid, clean as water. Nothing to wash 
or rub off. Application easy. Renewed color 
even and natural in all lights. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY 

Send today for the absolutely Free Trial out- 
fit, which contains a trial bottle of my Re- 
storer and full instructions for making the 
convincing “single lock’’ test. Indicate color 
of hair with X. If possible, enclose a lock of 
your hair in your letter. 

FREE Please print your name and address" 

ATVI MARY T. GOLDMAN, | 
COUPON 6280 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 








HUNTING @ Hunting & Fishing 


is a monthly magazine crammed 
fall of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, uable information 
about guns, revolvers, fishi 


eg ayaa . 
it value ever offered in a 


a Ener ees YEhits, 
in stamps or coin 
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Hunting & Fishing Magazine 

258 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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I want to give a FREE 5 of Wilbur’s Hog 
Tonie to every hog owner. I want to prove at my own ex- 
reyes that this tonic will enable = to get your hogs ready 
or market in from 60 to 90 days less time and on much nd 
feed. [ want you to see with your own ni how fast your 
will on om and tO on firm solid fat n you feed them 
a few cents worth famous tonic. 


f this f 
Sonce p vases Wilbur's 
oG T 


ONIC 
Send me your name # ed edn oI el en ‘ou this 
$1.50 package by prepaid parcel post absolutel E. 


WILBUR STOCK FOOD a: , Dept. 190 “ees 
University Building, 


Extra WOOL 
Get It This Season! 


Machine mits 156 more wool 
o- hand bi ia: 

ot price the ma- 
chine will get h extra 
wool to pay for i in half 

a day’s shearing. 

The machine is easiest, 
to use, shears faster. No 
second cuts, adding still more | 
to value of your wool crop. 




















, Muskrat Pires in Marylar : 


By Frank G. Ashbrook 


Assistant Biologist, Bureau of Biological Survey, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 








cantaloupes, oys- 

ters, crabs, and 
truck crops: are only a 
minor part of the valu- 
able products of the 
Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, and the list is not 
complete when game 
birds and ducks are 
added. There is an- 
other and most impor- 
tant industry which ‘is 
little known except to 
those who have an espe- 
cial interest in it. This 
is the raising of musk- 
rats. 

In this part of Mary- 
land are vast marshes 
which, being subject to 
tidal overflow, are use- 
less so far as the produc- 
tion of crops Is con- 
cerned. And it is on 
this land, practically 
valueless for any other 
purpose, that the musk- 
rat thrives and each 
year nets for the marsh 
owner a hand- 
some return for 
the money in- 
vested. It was 
recently report- 
ed in one local 
paper that the 
eatch for this 
season in Dor- 
chester county 
alone amounted 
to $500,000. 

In no part of 
the country are 
there more ex- 
tensive marsh- 
lands than in 
the counties of 
Dorchester, Wicomico, 
Somerset and Worcester. 
More muskrats per acre 
are produced here than 
are known to occur in any 
other area. In this re- 
spect Dorchester probably 
excels the others and is 
the center of the industry. 

Years ago much of this 
land could have been 
bought for the proverbial 
song. The passage of 
time, however, has 
brought about a realiza- 
tion of its real worth for 
the growing of its unique 
crop, and the prices have 
steadily advanced until 
now, when land is sold, it 
is for a sum more nearly 
commensurate with the 
value of the property. It 
is not unusual in a good 
season for 1,500 or 2,000 
muskrats to be taken on a 
tract of marsh containing 
me trae 400 acres. Some 

o a piece of land 
hh Dore ester county was 
sold for $2,200 and the 
next season the owner 
trapped and sold from 
this same marsh $1,600 
worth of muskrat skins. 
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With modern wire stretchers 
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can hang a number of 


skins in one bunch to whelp | 
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P;, sections of marsh-land these 
ejaes are So nUMETOUS that at first glance 


| ladeeape bears a striking resemblance 
oa. 


# hayfield with the haycocks 


‘oeting up out of the water. 

WS trapping season in Maryland ex- 
“cds from January 1 to March 15 and 
iis period is a time of the greatest ac- 
i: 4x in the region of the marshes. Some 
Snore do their own, trapping; some rent 
the marshes on shares; while still others 
“‘welor to remain quietly at home to receive 
‘He skins brought in by the professional 
4 whom they employ. ; 

cL in every other pursuit, skill and 
“perience are invaluable here. In the 
fr to mention a very minor detail, 
‘if requires 2 certain amount of agility to 
“mp or leap safely from tussock to tus- 
“wckovera marsh. The distance between 
oe 
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CRE 


BOO ld 
Muskrat carcasses, ready for ship- 
| ment to market as “‘marsh rabbits” 


i these tussocks varies from a few inches to 
or four feet. While of course there 
i little danger of drowning, a thorough 
ching in marsh water.is not any too 
cially during January or 

} February. ‘The trai , of course, 
i come exceedingly skilful in walking over 
‘the marsh-land and step from tussock to 
as freely as though walking down 
| Scountry road. During a visit to these 
| Marshes, my attention was attracted to a 
ed man who was following his 
} trap line on crutches. So expert was he 
j that his crutches seemed an aid rather 
than a handicap, and he hopped along as 


nimbly as any able-bodied man. 


_ Ordinary Steel Traps Used 


' 
} Most of the muskrats are taken in or- 
dinary steel traps. The manner of setting 
Gi upon the situation, and the skill 
} “the trapper is displayed in his selection 
| of or the various sets. 
'g are two types of marsh on the 
| Eastern Shore, known as_ still-water 
| Marshes and ebb-and-flow marshes. In 
} Waveling from its house to the feeding 
e the mitektet «yng little runways. 
~* 2 suu-water marsh it is a very simple 
i matter for the trapper to make his set at 
} of, entrance to a runway or in the vicinity 
house. On an ebb-and-flow marsh, 
ever, the rise and fall of the water at 
| Various times must be considered, for it is 
important not only that the trap be com 
i covered at ebb tide but that it be 
d hear a deep place, as the muskrats 
by drowning. 


| 
| 


| fe " Two Days To Cover Lines 

tm of the extent of these marsh- 
1 in ao be obtained from the fact that 
1 4 UY instances their more distant 
| as are so far from headquarters that 
only eee is able to go over his trap lines 
i” ghee 7 other night 
| a A Lis ac i 
i point placed at some con 
3 


"the animals taken requires 
}, and the trappers develop this to 
“7: ble degree. Some become 

Temoving the pelts that they 
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ny varmint that gets in front of your Colt Revolver kills no 
more fowl, ruins no more grain, sucks no more eggs. It takes but 
little practice and costs next to nothing to become a “‘crack shot.”’ 


The Colt caliber .22, Police Positive Target Model, shoots the low 
priced, easy-to-get .22 Short or Long Rifle cartridges. Has the Colt 
Positive Lock safety that prevents accidental discharge. A hand- 
some, dependable, accurate arm for target practice, small game and 
farm pests. Do not accept less than Colt reliability. You cannot find 
more. 

There’s a Colt dealer convenient to you, who sells this Target 
Model. But if you have any difficulty in obtaining a Colt Revolver 
or Automatic Pistol, write us and we will give name of a dealer. 


OL 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. Co. 
14 Van Dyke Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.’ “ 


Catalog shoes the complete 


line of 


Colt’s Revolvers and Police Positive Target 


Automatic Pistols. Want it? CALIBER .22 
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“for your family’s sake 

ALIFORNIA offers a better chance for you to succeed, It offers a 

greater opportunity to your children, It offers a happier life to your 
wife. No matter what type of farming you want to follow you can get 
more reward for your labor here, if you have a reasonable stake to get 
started. The first step is to send coupon below for “Farming in California,” 
an 84 page booklet that answers all your questions. It covers various 
types of farming—poultry raising, fruit growing, dairying, etc., it tells 
about soils, credits, irrigation, climate, co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions, living conditions, Sixteen chapters of facts—written by unbiased 
authorities. It willbe sent free by Catrrorntans INc., a non-profit or- 
ganization of citizens interested only in the sound development of the 
state. Catirornians Inc. will help to get you well located here. Send 
coupon below now for “Farming in California.” Address CALIFORNIANS 
Inc., San Francisco, California, 


MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 
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You Can Play a 
Hohner Harmonica! 
This FREE > 
Instruction 

Book Will 


Teach You 
How 


Millions of happy 
people of all ages 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and popularity. Anyone can quickly learn 
to play a Hohner with the aid of the Free 
Instruction Book. 


This interesting and instructive book 
contains a series of easy lessons, charts 
and pictures which will enable you to 
quickly master the harmonica and play 
operatic, classical and jazz selections. 


Even though you have had no previous 
musical training, you can learn to play a 
Hohner Harmonica. And when you do 
learn, you will have mastered the first 
principles of a musical education. 


Don’t hum or whistle—play it on a 
Hohner. Ask your dealer for the Free 
Book today. If he can’t supply you, 
write to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 301, 
New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas—50¢ up. 





L. J. Clement made that 
= inasmallNewHampshire 
‘ » town. Butters made $592 
in one month. McPhail $1,140.10 
in four months. Others are mak- 
ing even more. 
The new Weldon Fire Gun sells 
on sight because of its amazing 
new features. Shoot chemical 25 
feet without pum Low in price. 
Every farm home, factory, garage, storea 
Prospect. One demons on often sells 
a dozen—your profit $50 or more. I teach 
you how to demonstrate—give you a free 
selling outfit, and a course in salesman- 
ship. Big money in full or spare time. Write 
quick for full details. 
WELDON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 1 03 Grand Rapids, Michigan 








So that you may see 
and use the onl 





ancing bowl, we 

Hetotte Cream Separe 
, any model, 

your farm and you t 

pay us for it for 4 months. 


H. B. BABSON, U, S. Mor. 
2843W.19th St.,Dept, 25-03 
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can complete the entire operation in 50 
seconds. After removal from the carcass 
the skin is placed on a wire stretcher to 
dry. The pelts from this region are sold 
either Really or are ship to the raw 
fur markets, chiefly im New York and 
St. Louis. 

The more rigorous winters of the North 
naturally produce a muskrat fur superior 
to that found in the extreme southern part 
of the United States. The Chesapeake 
Bay region, however, is on the dividing 
line between North and South, and a 
favorable winter here produces furs of very 
high quality. Of all the muskrat. skins 
used in the natural state, the natural 
black is by far the finest in appearance and 
in quality. These muskrats always bring 
the highest price and those trapped in 
late winter and early spring are the best in 
quality. The finest natural black musk- 
rats found anywhere are produced on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, and catches 
in these marshes average from 40 to 50 
per cent black skins. Occasionally an 
albino or white muskrat is taken. 


Muskrat Meat Good To Eat 


Unlike most furbearers, the value of the 
muskrat is twofold. Not only is its skin 
sold, but there is a ready market for the 
meat. This is known as “marsh rabbit,” 
although no attempt is made to conceal its 
real identity. The bulk of it goes to 
the Baltimore market, although a large 
portion is ‘shipped to Philadelphia and 
Wilmington. 

The flesh of a freshly-killed muskrat is a 
light mahogany color, but the longer it is 
exposed to the air the darker it becomes. 
The usual way of cooking it is frying, 
which turns it almost black. It has a 
concentrated gamey flavor and is very 
rich.. Some persons have likened the 
flavor to that of the famous terrapin of 
the Chesapeake. There is some ground 
for this, for a large quantity of muskrat 
meat is purchased by restaurants and 
hotels and sold under the name of “ter- 
rapin.”’ 


Most.Valuable Furbearea 


Because of its abundance and wide dis- 
tribution the muskrat is the most valu- 
able fur animal in the United States. Al- 
though a single skin is worth from $1.25 to 
$1.70 on the raw fur market, the aggre- 
gate sum brought by the millions trapped 
each year is often greater than that re- 
ceived for any other kind of fur. Classed 
as staple goods in the American fur 
market the muskrat is considered the most 
important. Some dealers consider it the 
barometer of the fur industry: “As the 
muskrat goes, so goes the market.” 

The muskrat has been affected less than 
any other furbearer by the encroachments 
of civilization. Drainage and the recla- 
mation of swamps for agricultural pur- 
poses seem to be about the only enter- 
prises which seriously threaten to reduce 
the number of these animals. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that in 
many cases marsh-lands drained and 
turned over to the raising of agricultural 
crops have failed to produce anything like 
the return which was received when they 
were the perennial home of the muskrat. 


Nothing smaller than No. 1) trap should 
be used for raccoons. If you use No. 1, 
Mr. Coon is pretty-sure to get away. A 
stone weighing 25 pounds is better than a 
stake for holding the trap for Mr. Coon. 





Owe no man any thing, but to 
love one another; for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled 
the law. Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor; therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law.—Romans 13:8, 10. 














Your assurance that this§ 
Saw is a quality product 
found in the fact that 
Makers,” established in 
could not afford to make; 
other than a quality saw, 7 


SIMONDS SAW AND § 
FITCHBURG, MASSACH 








“The Story rs 
[tas American Mill Co., 31-45 Kenuedy hts Op 
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6574 Roosevelt Road aes: 
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oculation of. ‘Coast to Coast’ 
reception 
verified hy Miraco Users 


siastic booster—these letters are 
typical of the many we receive. 


—— 


UMINOUS plants such as. alfalfa 
and the clovers have on their roots 
gmall bunches or “nodules” containing 
‘. These bacteria can take nitrogen 

from the air and give it to the plant. As 
result the plant 1s more vigorous and has 
- higher feeding value. This nitrogen 





West Virginia Hears Australia 


Got 2-XB Wellington, Australia, 
plain Jast night ae ioe A.M. over 


"¥ Jone 
eeyesantati <3 WONDERFUL VALUES IN RADIOS! 


ment in town.—Geo. B. Lancaster, Rev. Thos. E. Owen, St. Patrick’s Rectory, Rossie, N. Y. writes: *‘I tuned in four 
‘ ff. t Pp stations it week on my Miraeo. My guests I ard N 
Glenn Ferris, W. Va. : gl ¢ rR oer * plane gale from igolotin, . Also keene wanes = Le evens © 0. 
ve t a ® oe i e- or 
ips to build up poor soil. | Dering the International Test, |  faslice-ollt”= °G8x¢ wp fee, Cucs. pare Rico, Roxjund, Henson ond 06 gine vntios 
. I . « A. . ee e 
alr he pe 4! PP was pe Aen in bringing in 2.0 stations n Canada, two in Setlens one in Cuba and over 50 in U. 8. from Calif. to N. Y.’’ 
field has grown the same legume London, also Manchester, En- Reports from their many users in every state prove Miraco Tuned Radio Frequency Receivers— 
a . land on my Miraco.—H. R Ro er at rock bottom prices—have efficiency of sets costing up to three times as 
th an abundant supply of nodules for ema ramos hea dlager yond much. Remember that Miraco Sete are the product of a long establish 
amas ia, Ind. Using Miraco, I get manufacturer—pioneer builders of sets. ey come complete 
rn four years then the field is, in all ”em all from coast to coast. Also built, thoroughly tested and factory guaran y one of America’s old- 
or ° y' * . * ic mdon, England. — est and most re ie makers of quality sets. Simple to connect. Easy for 
‘ ked up Lo \ Z <a ; 
re t inoculated with the right kind Baw O.Wachter, Hammond, Ind beginners to operate. Full dir: supplied. Send for further evidence 
o 4: this particular crop, If it vie: ' aes nt of Radio's hiahse 
Phacteria tor this : . mod: 


that they are n priced receivers. All Miraco sets 
1 Wisconsin Hears France aad, jorsement of Radio’s highest authorities. Mail coupon now for 
jg necessary to bring bacteria from an Have received over 60 stations users, leaving no irac 
‘ source, a nearby field which is 


Byori Coreg ee 
with the Miraeo, San Francisco ° ° . $1A35 
to be inoculated is a satisfactory Bnglandand Pacis, France Gar Other. ‘Miraco Long Distance Sets 1433 
: 4 = M4 : . Dettmann, au bs. 

J gure. Distribute this soil over the field pongo . 

g sto be inoculated at the rate of 200 or 300 I ata Miraco is anode: 

per acre. Make this distribution 
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DEALERS 
AGENTS 
The new Miraco 


gepoditten isa 


La 5 
winner. Write. 
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have gery — — a 
t to coast and also Canada.—O. E. 
seeding, on a cloudy day, and work | Puderbaugh, Lacona, Iowa. 


the soil in immediately. If such soil is _ Ohio Hears 104 Stations 
notavailable, inoculate with pure cultures, | Miraco very successful. having 
“which you can get, with directions, from fornia to New York, Canada to 
ay sed store. eens eo acs ee SN 

There are several strains of these bac- | Columbus, Ohio. 

teria. One strain will infect both alfalfa | Mttneis Hears Callt. te New York 
| and sweet clover; another infects the 
‘}emmon clovers, such as red, alsike, 
Tmammoth and white. Separate strains 
i. be ,had for field and garden 


The Eppreved Miraco 1925 Model _ Miraeo Model R justly deserves 
MW-—with filament switch, phone its title, “‘Radio’s finest low-priced 
jack, ete.—is a four tube outfit that quality receiver."” One tube acts 
users in every state report outper- as a tuned radio frequency ampli- 
forms and outdistances sets twice fier and detector combined. A 
: as expensive. Operates loud speaker great distance getter. Easy to 
Miraco works fine, on distant stations. One stage operate and log. Covers all wave 
Angeles, Cal. and several New tuned r. f. amplification, detector, lengths 150 to 625 meters. Like all 
York stations on my list.—W. W. two stages a. f. amplification. Selid Ma- iraco sets, it uses storage battery or 
Worrell, Carthage, Ill. Reonns cabinet. Accessories extra. Value dry cells, Accessories extra. 

beyond duplication at $54.50, before at only $14.35. 

Texas Hears All Over U. S. 

I have heard stations all over the 


The Marvelous Miraco “‘Ultra 6’’—five tube set, solid mahogany cabinet—$75. 
United States and Havana, Cuba. 


soybeans, field and garden peas, ited States anc Cuba. All the Proof you want is wai ting for You! J 


}cow-peas, sweet peas and vetch. A field | pought.—Thos. Peyton, Parker, 
f pe . All Miracos are built of finest parts obtainable. Made, tested, guaranteed 


i t, i ] Texas. 
inoculated for sweet clover will also be by pioneer builders of sets. Priced low because sold in immense numbers. 


i i Pennsy!vania Hears Germany 
: eeeind Pad once thea tag Fes ane Dering. Fame cenwrend ray A ee 
— Send coupe” \i mipwest rapio corporation | 
° 423—S E. Sth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
bulletins] Send free literature, SPECIAL OFFER and full particulars. 
: esl 


(.) USER ( ) AGENT ( ) DEALER 


'} common clovers will be inoculated for all dpa, Forte Ny iad G. Kamin- 
common clovers. So. Dak. Hears Coast to Coast 
Received Miraco a few days ago 
and it is a wonder. Have heard 
from Coast to Coast. — Dewey 
Grabinski, Rockham, So, Dakota. 





Tent Caterpillars 


Ten illars have become a serious 
pet. With a little effort they can be 
}much reduced. Here is how this can be 











| YOU CAN MAKE BIG MONEY selling 
RECOVER IT] | SCENTS! iiean tise Wests dete reper 


$3.85 YOURSELF Plan makes se SAMPLE PACKAGE . ite . 


BESTEVER PRODUCTS CO., 1937 E. Irving Park Blvd., Chicago 





The moths emerge from their cocoons 


wate in July. The male dies and the 

le lays about 200 eggs in a thin band 

ad the twigs of apple and wild cherry 
= These are covered with a light 
frothy glue. After the leaves drop 

off, masses are easily seen. They 
tan be cut off and destroyed, or can be 


4 
d touched with crude creosote placed on a 
i Sponge or some cotton, on the end of a 
|} stick, Each mass represents about 200 
taterpillars next spring. 
} 2 The webs can be destroyed in the 
when they are small. They can 
|) cut off and destroyed, or they can be 
| Wet with kerosene or carbon tetrachloride. 
i ‘best to destroy the webs when small. 
®. 80 much for remedies. There is also 
| 4 simp ae prevention: Destroy 
r cherry trees along the fence 
me r They 
L ho us¢ and they spoil the appear- 
~ Of our fence rows. If trees are de- 
| Sted, why not plant walnuts or hickories, 
that grow into value or 
Francis Rawle. 
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a #0W5, or at least the smaller ones. 
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Getting Rid of Weeds 


D UF Make your car look like 

new and save a big labor 

bill. We have been making top recoverings, side curtains and 

seat covers for 15 years. We have patterns for all makes, no 

model too old forus, Easy to apply, simple instructions given. 
Write for our big money saving catalogue with samples. | 


THE LIBERTY TOP & TIRE COMPANY, Dept. B1, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Get Our Factory 
Prices on Lumber 
and Millwork, 

Roofin¢ 
Plumbing:.«Heating 
Ask for ( atalog 73F75 


i = 


Sears Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago Philadelphia 





EMPIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 

tires) make loadi and hauling easier. 

Stee! Wheels to fit any axle; earry any 
load. Make ony wagon good as new. 

luced prices Catalog Free. 

Mfg Co., Box 352, Quincy, i. 








Many Govern- 
ment Positions 
open to Men- 
Women, 18 up. 


$3000 Year 
Become Railway 


Amazing new 

invention—goes 

right into your 

present tire— 
gives you a new kind of tire. ts 
punctures, rim cuts, blow-outs, and2deliv- 
ers as high as 20,000 to 30,000 miles from 
ordinary cords, Makes high pressure tires 
ride like balloons, 


Postal Clerks 


emery Wore vrai ete 


Dept. B245 
* ¢ Kindly send ay hin. at 
Vacations ,° hin’ 3% Rift asecietes “ise 
ed below; (2) A of 
obtainable; (3) 
lessons. 


ed to get rid of weeds in small 
and pasture fields is to get rid 
) ian seek seed supply. That is, sow 





eines RRM by 
Li re 


mnetime it ,happens that you find 
~ ed to use seed with a lot of 
soe Seeds in it, and in that case, the 


Ss do is get the weeds out by screen- AGENTS THINK device that ¢ satan “aval: 
Wicd are seed graders on the 


' ords deliv 
ek desi, These graders do not cost a Agents and salesmen cleani 
“ and one will 


Pe * check . 


ing, up. Richardson 
pay for itself in B rye tye a: owner 8 Drospect Liberal 
a 

S cooperation from big, old established pany. 
Write Sirti exclusive phew en 3 offer and full details. 
COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR C9., 2203 Court St, Dayton, 0. 























“SUCCESSFUL” 
Mail a postal—Get our offer 
Poultry lessons free to every 
buyer customers 














Get your share of the io Uighest show 
honors with eggs ducklings 
which grow larger Prd mature 
wicker . 25 years of success. 4 
elay in sending for FREE booklet, 
prices are reasonable. Write today. 


ROY E. PARDEE, 


THE FARM JOURNAL 








Ducks 36 Cherry St., Islip, L. 1., N.Y, 


PREVENT LEG WEAKNESS 


Raise all the chicks. Increase egg pro- 
duction. Get bigger hatches by feed- 
ing VINELAND BRAND PURE RAW 
COD LIVER OIL. Quart can (3 lbs.) 
75 cents. Gallon can (11 Ibs.) $1.85 Add 

K on Vita- 











= T5CHICK BROODER‘49 


Pay on arrival or send $4.75 for 
Hare Radian & Hester and mabe your 
sooter tein our t ret . See-the- 
flame attachment and _non-flickering 

INCUBATOR CO. 


Val BOX 20, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


a A an CHICKS 


~ Anconas 321, 
Prices. Descrip- 
omusT” ‘FARMS, Box Z, 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable 
Chickens, ducks, geese 
and turke Choice, pure-bred, northern 
raised. ‘owls, eggs, moqeters at low 
prices. America’s t poultry farm. 
ears in business. —— new ” page 
Guide and Box 827M ree. 


RF. nevee Co., Box 827, Mankato, Minn. 














ation before buying Chicks this year. Bank Ref-Est.1914 
_ Miller Hatchery, Box $9, Heyworth. Ill- 


WEBER'S paying chicken ducks, 
Powis, Boos. Baby Fine pure-bred 


43° sioah cee 


You HICKS ON LOV [TERMS 
20 kinds. Reck Bottom prices. 
Colonial Poultry 


apeeeet Se eT 
all, “me. 














BABY CHICKS tapers, Par 8. C. White and Buff 


nas, Black Minorcas,14c; 
do Rhode 
. Sex 12, Sine dng 


CHICKS EGGS STOCK 


Light and Dest Brahmas, W. Wyandottes, Barred Rocks 
R 1. Reds, Leghorns, Seen e: free. 
Riverdaie poviury ¥ 


HAMPTON’S 3°cs Our 14th season hatching this 
. Hardiest, Handsomest, Greatest Layers. 


wonder 
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ING BROODERS, New 
2 peyeee slashed 
con qe sale, while the they oy Write toe 
ICS POUL. SUP. HOUSE, Dept. 2-8, TOLEDO, oO. 








Many Products, 
One Co-Op 


Continued from page 10 





The members of the association, for their 
part, contract with the association to handle 
eggs according to the best methods, gather- 
ing twice daily in warm weather, separating 
males from the flock, keeping dirty eggs at 
home, and so on. The eggs were given a 
brand name—‘‘Just Laid’’—and they have 
proved to be just what the name suggests. 

I have been told that the association sold 


‘its soul to the Connor Company when it 


made this contract. So I asked the manager 
of the association, James C. Farmer, about it. 

“Nothing to it,” was his prompt reply. 
“The only thing we have sold to them is 
eggs, and they want more than our members 
can send. When we started out, they asked 
if we could send 1,000 cases a week. We have 
reached that figure, and now they say that 
they could take 5,000 cases every week if 
we had them. 

“Not only that, but other chain stores are 
after us all the time for eggs, which we can’t 
sell them because we have an exclusive con- 
tract. Sell our souls? I guess not. Our 
contract is not interminable. And if the 
Connor people get tired of it, there are half 
a dozen other chain stores that would be 
glad to take it over.”” So, that’s that. 


Volume of Business Growing 


The association did a total business of 
$403,538.71 in 1923, which was an increase 
of 561% per cent over 1922. During the first 
seven months of 1924 the business amounted 
to $333,749.78. In 1922 the amount of eggs 
sold was 12,757 cases, in 1923 it was 22,377 
cases, and in the first seven months of 1924 
it was 24,863 cases. Quality held up re- 
markably well in the face of this great in- 
crease in receipts. In 1923, 88% per cent of 
the receipts graded No. 1, and sold under the 
“‘Just Laid’’ brand; to the end of July, 1924, 
the proportion of No. 1 eggs was 8514 per 
cent. The average price of “Just Laid’’ eggs 
was 56 cents a dozen in 1922 and 562g cents 
in 1923. Seconds are sold in Manchester 
and other nearby towns, and cracked eggs 
right at the Manchester store. 

Prices on September 15 were as follows: 
No. 1, 63 cents; seconds, 44 cents; pullets, 
28 cents; cracked, 43 cents. The price for 
cracked eggs was as much as country dealers 
were offering farmers for good eggs. 

The members are improving their methods 
constantly. In March. and April of last 
year 214 per cent of the eggs received at the 
Manchester plant were cracked; in March 
last, with much larger receipts, only 14% 
per cent were cracked and in April only 


1 per cent. A 
Wool, Fruit, etc. 


The association sells the wool in the New 
Hampshire wool pool, has it manufactured 
into cloth and in 1923 got all the way from 
30 cents a pound for low-grade wool to 60 
cents for three-eighth blood. There is twice 
as much wool in the 1924 pool as in that of 
1923. 

The apple trade is growing. In 1923, in 
addition to 5,833 boxes and 1,037 barrels 
from the store, 56 carloads were sold direct 
from the growers’ shipping points. These 
sales included the entire crop of some of the 
largest orchards in the state. <A special 
apple salesman has been put on to develop 
the outlet for box and barreled trade in 
apples in Manchester and other nearby 
points. Community apple-packing plants are 
being established throughout the state in 
co-operation with the State Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

The association acts as sales agent for the 
New Hampshire Green Mountain seed 
potatoes grown by the New Hampshire 
Certified Seed Growers’ Association. 

There were 885 contract members on 
August 1, an increase of 137 since January 1. 
A member does not have to buy a share of 
stock for each commodity handled; one share 
is enough for all. But he must sign a con- 
tract for each commodity. These contracts 
run for one year and are renewed auto- 
matically, but the member may cancel the 
contract by giving 30 days’ notice before the 
end of the year. The contract requires the 
grower to market all his output through the 
association, but does not penalize him if he 
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sells a couple of dozen eggs to a neighbor or a 
tourist. Egg buyers in other parts of New 
England complain that when eggs are 
plentiful they get abundant local receipts, 
but that when they get scarce and high 
priced, farmers hold them back to se!l at the 
gate. Strange or not, as you like, the record 
of receipts by the New Hampshire Associa- 
tion do not indicate any decline in receipts 
on this account. 


What the Association Charges 


The association charges a commission of 
four cents a dozen on eggs and 5 per cent 
on other products in large quantities, with 
10 per cent on small lots. A reserve of 2 
per cent is made on sales to furnish working 
capital, in addition to the money from stock 
sales. The reserve now amounts to about 
$17,000 and 6 per cent interest is paid on it 
regularly. No dividends have been paid on 
the capital stock, but the association made a 
profit of $4,477.95 during the first seven 
months of 1924. 

There is some steam behind this move- 
ment—not only the board of directors, but 
the keen, energetic manager; James C. 
Farmer, whom I have already mentioned. 
Mr. Farmer is a master of business detail 
and he has installed a system of bookkeeping 
which is completeness and accuracy itself. 
Each shipment is acknowledged by post- 
ecard as soon as received, checked up right 
along until it is finally sold; each member’s 
account is kept posted up to date and can 
instantly be determined to the last cent. 
Daily reports come to the manager’s desk, 
showing exactly how the business stands. 
Settlements are made within ten days. The 
association has its own trucks which run out 
from Manchester to collect supplies; that 
saves members a lot of time in making 
deliveries. Another advantage in this is 
that supplies are received at the plant in 
large lots, and do not dribble in a little at 
a time. 

“The job of this association,” says Mr. 
Farmer, “‘is to take the accident out of 
farming. The farmer plows in hope, plants 
in faith, harvests in anticipation and markets 
by. accident. We are here to prevent those 
accidents. We have now reached a point 
where we have a volume of business that is 
making a profit possible. A start in co- 
operative marketing has been made and 
still greater opportunities are before us.” 


Selling Sweet Corn 


Farmer never overlooks a chance to be of 
service. Last spring the growers of sweet 
corn in Litchfield were complaining about the 
prices offered by the canneries. They told 
Farmer about it. “‘Why don’t you send it 
to Boston?” he asked. They said they had 
no buyer. So Farmer put them in touch 
with a Boston firm that contracted with 
them to take all they would grow, right at 
the farm gate, at 17 cents a dozen ears; the 
best the canneries would do was four cents. 
This little bit of service brought $8,000 into 
that community that would not have been 
there if the growers had sold in the old- 
fashioned way. 

And so it goes. Nothing very big, just an 
effort to make the most of small oppor- 
tunities. Not a big business as business, goes. 
Not a showing to make a Wall Street banker 
catch his breath or get more than a con- 
pear smile out of a Californian, but a 
going contern that is coming to’ mean the 
difference between drudgery and prosperity 
to farmers in one section of the region where 
American agriculture and the American 
nation were born. 
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“So you had your ‘adie ideal up in 

the pound?” 

“Yes. all he did was to growl around 
the house” 
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OUCH! BACKACHE! 
RUB LUMBAGO AWAY. 


When your back is sore and lame or 
lumbago, sciatica or rheu- 
matism hds you stiffened 
up, don’t suffer! Get a 
35 cent bottle of old, 
honest St. Jacobs Oil 
at any drug store, pour a 
little in your hand and 
rub it right on your 
aching back, and the sore- 
ness and lameness is gone. 


In use for 65 years, 
this soothing, penetrating 
oil takes the pain right 
out,.and ends the mis- 
ery. It is absolutely 

harmless and doesn’t burn the skin. 
THE ST. JACOBS OIL CO., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
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OLLOWING are several formulas for 

making whitewash. Formula No. 2 
will have a slight yellow tinge at first, 
which will disappear in a few days, be- 
coming clear white. 

Formula No. 1: Dissolve 15 pounds of 
salt in seven and one-half gallons of 
water. Add to this solution 50 pounds of 
hydrated lime or lime putty made by 
slaking 38 pounds of fresh quicklime. Mix 
until a thick paste is formed. Thin this 
with fresh water to correct whitewash 
consistency. Strain the quicklime putty 
through a screen before using. 

Formula No. 2: Calcium chloride, five 
pounds, can be added to thé above white- 
wash instead of the salt. This whitewash 
will not chalk and is very satisfactory. 

Formula No. 3:. Dissolve twelve pounds 
of salt and six ounces of powdered alum in 
four gallons of hot water. Add one quart 
of molasses. Make a thick cream by 
thoroughly mixing 50 pounds of hydrated 
lime with seven gallons of hot water. Then 
add the solution to the lime, stirring 
vigorously until thoroughly mixed. Then 
thin this to whitewash consistency by 
adding water. If you wish, 38 pounds of 
fresh quicklime can be used instead of the 
hydrated lime. In this case the quick- 
lime must be thoroughly slaked and 
screened before using. 

Formula No. 4: Mix five pounds of 
casein in two gallons of hot water until 
completely softened. Then dissolve three 
pounds of trisodium phosphate in one 
gallon of water. Add this solution to the 
casein. This mixture must dissolve. 
Make a thick cream of 50 pounds of 
hydrated lime with seven gallons ot water. 
Stir vigorously. Now dissolve three pints 
formaldehyde in three gallons of water. 
After the casein and lime pastes are cooh, 
slowly add the casein solution to the lime. 
Stir constantly. Immediately before 
using, slowly add the formaldehyde to the 
mixture. Stir vigorously. Be sure to add 
the formaldehyde slowly, so as not to 
cause the casein to jell. Do not make up 
more of this than will be used in one day. 

Formula No. 5: Add four gallons hot 
water to ten pounds of casein and allow to 
soften. Then dissolve six pounds of 
trisodium phosphate in two gallons of 
water. Make up a thick paste of 25 
pounds of whiting and 50 pounds of 
hydrated lime by using seven gallons of 
water. Stir vigorously. After the two 
mixtures are cold, slowly pour the casein 
phosphate solution into the lime paste and 
stit constantly. Just before using add 
slowly five pints of formaldehyde. which 
has previously been dissolved in “three 
gallons of cold water. Stir constantly and 
vigorously. If hydrated lime is not 
available, use one-half bushel of quick- 
lime, carefully slaked and screened. Do 
not make up more than will be needed for 
one day’s use. UB. 
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I have three loganberries growing in our 
backyard within three-quarters of a mile 
of the commercial center of Seattle. These 
three, the second year from tips, produced 
three crates of berries (in boxes), besides 
I presume several boxes of berries were 
eaten at picking time. I plead guilty to 
same. We had picked at least one-third 
of these berries before any appeared on 
the market here. I do not plead guilty to 
intensive cultivation nor to fertilization. 
The members of the household and 
neighbors will substantiate these facts. I 
have 35 tips from these same vines started 
on a 20-acre farm near here. If these tips 
live up, to their parental records, I will 
advise you. . J. Ley, Wash. 
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Chillblair 


You will be surprised how q pete 
prep tgeryee 
chap) ands, cuts, sores, 
flesh wound on man or beast. Takes 0 
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ing. A time-tested remedy for h ; 
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Paralysis 


For 12 years Lena Adcock | 
hada crippled foot and short- 
ened limb, as a result of In- 
fantile Paralysis. At fifteen, 
she came to Mc Sani- 
tarium. Her photos and let- 
pe tell dant rest: 


very 
pleased Lie ae foot. Tes al 
rdly believe it was my 
foot. Words cannot express H 
thankful I ey aA \s 
L ADCOCK, 
Monticello, Arkansas. ‘en 
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i Making Concrete 
Posts 


iob for this time of the year is 
of waking concrete posts. The 
ing scarcity of fence-posts of the long- 
Fed woods is making the fencing problem 
‘gihe farm one that we will have to solve 
nding a substitute for wood. Con- 
pl and steel posts are the answer. 
“Of the line posts, one out of every five 
iysto be replaced each year, when wood 
“wis are used. No wonder so many 
é are turning to the more durable 
“materials for fencing. 














Pretically all of the objections to con- 
ave posts have grown out of trouble due 
owe of poor materials, or to the maker’s 


erience. 
One essential feature of a good concrete 
fence-post is the use of the very best ma- 
gals that can be had; they can’t be too 
od. Clean gravel and sand are of as 
nue erence as is the quality of the 
ment that is used. Five per cent of clay 
m the sand or gravel is likely to weaken 
 tefinished product. 
emixture to use for posts is a 1-2-3 
®—one part of cement, two of clean 
d three of gravel. Screen the 
vel to remove all of the very fine sand. 


Use Good Reenforcing 


are several different types of posts 
the market, all of which have been 
a The strength of the post does not 
nC ts the shape nearly so much as 
the kind of reenforcing that is used 
ae Way in which it is placed in the 
| The illustration shows some of the 
Mon-shaped posts and the placing of 
For the best results, use quarter- 

misted steel for this kind of a job. 
bod thethod to follow in placing the 
ming is to place about one inch of 
mein the forms. Then put in two 
hue Tods, so that the steel will -be cov- 
with about one-fourth of an inch of 
j In this way it is 


wm concrete mixture. 
f- ult to keep the bars in place while 


ing the rest of the concrete. Fill the 
fabout full and then put in the other 
[9 that they will be well covered 


Bthe post is finished. Then work the 
; Morte well so that there will be no 
 Pekets left in the post, either deep in 


Médody or along the forms. 

4, ee posts should be left in the forms 
é, at least 24 hours, and must be handled 
“milly or the green concrete will break 
por the metal reenforcing, thereby 
eeuing the post. Many users say that 
ms give much better service if they 
hea p in a shady place for about 


4 Do not set concrete posts until 


a@ month or six weeks old. 
made molds are O. K. for this 
you can buy molds. G. 
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Laxatives make constipation worse 


--- continued use of pills, salts and 
castor oil dangerous — say Doctors 


| porne-btom and cathartics provide temporary relief only, at 
the expense of more serious harm to your health, says a 
noted intestinal specialist. He goes so far‘as to say, “Nothing 
is so bad as the chronic use of laxative drugs. Their continued 
use tends only to aggravate constipation and often leads to 


permanent injury.” 

Some laxatives, according to an- 
other authority, contain poisons 
which affect the stomach and in- 
testines, resulting in grave dis- 
orders. Certain laxatives are a 
direct cause of piles, 


Value of Lubrication 


Doctors have found in the Nujol 
lubrication treatment the best 
means of overcoming and pre- 
venting constipation. Nujol gen- 
tly lubricates and softens the food 
waste. Thus it helps Nature to 
secure regular, thorough elimina- 
tion. Nujol also soothes the suf- 
fering of piles, relieves the irrita- 
tion, brings comfort and helps to 
remove them. 

Avoid constipation and enjoy 


abundant health by taking Nujol 














regularly, It is not a medicine or 
laxative and cannot gripe. Like 
pure water it is ess. Nujol 
is used by physicians and in lead- 
ing hospitals. 

Nujol makes you regular as clock- 
work. It establishes the habit of 
internal cleanliness—the healthi- 
est habit in the world. For sale 
in all drug stores. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 





A Lubricant—not a Laxative 
* 
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for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
ates ‘New System 
Spec A Jandy tory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 
eg 3 joney-making unlimited. Either men or women. 
ig Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don't put it off! 
W. HALVYER 143 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat. 
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te o mae ne 
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will clean it off without laying up the 
horse. No , no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops required at 
an application. $2.50 per bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and 
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have 35c and 70c sizes. 
THE GICKMORE CO. 
Oid Town, Maine 
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Our Folks. 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 








What Do You Want To Know 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research j 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and ey. 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on g 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm @ 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the ge . 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanh 
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Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 


Sowing Winter Grain in Spring 


HAVE about ten bushels of winter 

rye that I intended to sow last fall, 

but didn’t get around to it. Can I 
sow this in the spring and get a crop next 
summer? C. R. W., Penna. 


Will winter wheat produce a crop when 
sown in spring? A. B.R., Mich. 

We do not know of any tests with winter 
rye planted in spring. Dr. W. J. Spillman 
once tested 90 varieties of supposedly winter 
wheat to see what would happen when sown 
in the spring. About 30 of these varieties 
grew up promptly and made a crop at the 
usual time for harvesting spring wheat, 
showing that they were really spring varie- 
ties. These varieties were from southern 
localities, where farmers had really been 
sowing spring wheats in the fall without 
knowing they were spring wheats. Another 
30 varieties tillered out on the ground and 
did not throw up any stems at all that sum- 
mer. They remained over winter in this 
condition and shot up very early the second 
summer, stooling out and making a crop. 
These were true winter varieties; they woul 
not make a crop until they had gone through 
a winter. The remaining 30 varieties proved 
to be mixtures of winter and spring wheat, 
some of the plants making heads the first 
year and others holding over till the second 
year before heading out. We should like to 
hear from any of Our Folks who have had 
experience along this line. 


Sweet Cherry Pollenization 


Why is it my ten sweet cherry trees won’t 
bear? They blossom, but the fruit never 
matures. L., Oregon. 

Lack of proper pollenization is the big 
trouble in having sweet cherries of the same 
variety. In planting cherry orchards in 
Oregon, pollenizers are best included in the 
ratio of one pollenizer to nine other trees, 
advises the college experiment station. This 
ratio will vary in different sections according 
to weather conditions. Since pollenization 
——- upon insects, their efficiency as 
pollenizers depends upon favorable weather 
conditions that will permit them to visit the 
flowers. Sweet cherry orchards of bearing 
age which need pollenizing may be to 
grafted with other varieties such as Blac 
Republican, Black Tartarian, Centennial, 
or Governor Wood. With old trees, only 
part of the tree should be grafted at a time, 
as grafting over the whole top may injure 
the tree. It is well to graft half of the tree 
the first year and the remainder the next 
year. Limbs containing the pollenizer in 
full bloom placed in each tree will help obtain 
a crop of sweet cherries in some cases. 


Pecans from Seed 


Will you please give me instructions as to 
lanting and caring for pecan nuts? I 
ae some very fine ones which grew in 
Louisiana and would like to know if it 
would be wise to plant them in Maryland. 
Maryland. Mrs. F.S. R. 


There is no assurance that the pecans which 
you would get from trees by planting these 
nuts will be as good as the parent variety be- 
cause nut trees do not come true from seed. If 
you want to have the same variety in Mary- 
land as you had in Louisiana, you will have 
to bring some of the trees from Louisiana, 
or else get some buds or grafts from those 


Rs 


trees and propagate the trees for: ' 
in that way. i 


‘Legal Questic 


Answered by A. H. Throcka 


Sale of Mortgaged Propeh 


What redress do I have wher g 
sells to a miller a crop on which] 
mortgage? Subscriber, Ming 
Of course the original debtor’ 
liable to you and can be sued a 
ment obtained against him, 4 
also liable to you for the value of 
up to the amount of your debt ify 
was duly recorded or he had actual 
of its existence. If the miller refus 
you, the only way in which you @ 
him to do so is by bringing suit agg 


Damage from Roots of N sh 
Trees 4 


There is a row of trees standing 

neighbor’s land near my line, @ 

roots come through on my 

up numerous sprouts, to the 

my land. What can I do about it?) 
Idaho. Subser 


J 


You. have your choice of ° 
roots at the place where they crom{ 
into your land or of suing your n6m 
damages. The remedy of cuttings 
roots yourself is the more certain, 3 
probably involve less expense and 


Debts Released by Di 
in Bankruptcy — 
Does a discharge in bankruptey i 
the debtor from liability on i 
Ohio. Subser 


debtor from liability on 
‘ the following: 
(1) Taxes. Me 
(2) Liabilities for obtaining me 
false pretenses, or for wilful or mal 
jury to the person or property of a 


A discharge in bankruptcy re ase 
all his debts ¢ 


% 


ey 
for alimony, or for the mainten ce 
port of*wife or child, or for the adiue 
an unmarried female or for criminal @ 
sation. 

(3) Debts that have not bee 
scheduled in time for proof and allowal 

(4) Debts incurred on account of 
embezzlement, or defalcation ‘while 
an officer or in a fiduciary ¢@ 


Veterinary Questo 
Answered by Dr. H. H, Havas 
Abortion Disease 
I have 24 head of registered Hols 
cows, T. B. accredited, ranging ag* 
one to six years. For several momtas} 
have been losing their calves at f mf 
to seven a Their f soe 
clover hay, ground corn and OatsjnT 
and cottonseed (four sacks of each 
ton of ground corn and oats). +m 
some shock corn. I have decides 
breed any more of them till they g&™ 
Please give me some afivice a5 0 8 
of this and what I can do to # 
Ohio. ut 
You have abortion disease, 


monly referred to by cattlem 
abortion, in your herd. The 

















a gontamination of feed bs ee dis- 
4 abortin cows. reviously it was 
that the Silesipal method through 
the: i was spread was by the 
of the bull. This theory has been 
Suwely disproved, however. You have 
oh it said that there is no spe- 
Cae for abortion disease. This state- 

Hgcorrect at the present writing. Con- 

edhods should include a vigorous and 
4 tem of sanitation of stables 

Sid with the isolation of aborters from 

Fein herd. No cows should be rebred 
aj external evidence of discharge has 
% You can very advisedly counsel 
ur veterinarian in regard to the 

dling of specific cases and particularly 
Hoy entrust in hi® hands ‘the specific 
unt of sterility, retained afterbirth, 

ait scours, all of which are of regular 
sence in connection with the disease. 
wa wil thoroughly disinfect your stables, 
slate aborters, and keep in close 
wh with your veterinarian in handling 
sail cases you Will make some progress in 
dling the disease. 


Smutty Grain for Pigs 
quite a lot of smutty wheat and I 
wondering if it would be harmful in 
sway to feed it to hogs. I have about 
wiead and thought I could feed it to 
aif it would not hurt them in any 
e. H. 8S. B., Mich. 


There are two distinct types of smut on 
at The first is known as loose smut and 
inly visible in the heads and in the 
| This is nonpoisonous. The second 
“eis known as closed smut, sometimes 
sd t as stinking smut because of the 
mive odor. This form when present in 
meamounts in wheat fed to livestock may 
ince harmful effects. Stinking smut has 
mer been present to such a severe degree 
ip cause trouble in this country, although 
ie auch cases are on record in Europe: 


Health Questions 


eed by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


(HMich.: About the only medical 
flation enacted by the last Federal Con- 
Sas some change in child-labor laws, 
isome changes in the regulation of cer- 
a narod tie drugs. Roots of decayed teeth 
imaimiect the bony parts in which they are 
M.D.B., Ore.: Sodium glyco and tauro 
ite or sodium succinate are supposed to 
Prevent gall stones but probably do not. 
and other foods rich in cholestrin 
id beayoided by one who has gall stones. 
me D.C.B.,0.: If the boy does not 
[citeumeision I would suggest four 
isa day, each tablet to contain: Ergotin 
mai grain, strychnine sulph., 1/200 
M@itract belladonna, 1/64 grain. One 
balter eating and one on retiring. 
ms. D. D., Va.: There is no “best” 
My for catarrh of the nose and throat. 
ay , ete., help but the under- 
pease must be removed, if possible, in 
Uer a cure. 


BL, Col: Of course the word “per- 


applied to anemia, means a 

") tious condition.’ The symptoms are 
wa increase of white blood corpuscles 
4 grea of red ones. There is 

# 4nd usually a yellowness of the skin, 
with along train of other symptoms. 

% no known remedy. Removal of 
been done with temporary 


adio Questions 
red by Hugh Martin 
Who Pays for It? 


Md told me that it costs the broad- 
Mons 80 much money that they 
ge all owners of radio 
N to pay for it. Is this so? 

| A. T. M. 
'& problem as to who is going to 
broadcasting, which certainly 
i money. Up to this time the 
ve Pred Nrnangg Pyaar we 
: Vertising the et for 
lulineee—department store, 
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Paring corns at home 


is flirting with infection 


“It is a grave hazard for any layman to pare a 
corn—” says Dr. Philip Hoffman, noted surgeon 
and foot specialist. 

For a slip of the blade often’ means infection ; 
and sometimes serious results. 

Any corn-paring done, should be done by a 
recognized chiropodist. 

But if you prefer home-treatment, you can end 
that corn very quickly with Blue=jay. 


: 7 : 


Blue=jay is, indeed, the sure, safe and easy way to 
end a corn at home. 

A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the 
corn—relieving the pressure. The pain stops at 
once. Soon the corn goes. 

Blue=jay leaves nothing to guess-work. You do 
not have to decide how much or how little to put 
on. Each downy plaster is a complete standardized 
treatment, with just the right amount of the magic 
medication to end the corn. 


- Bluejay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 
© 1925 























desiring to secure patents should send 

for our free Guide Book “‘How to Get 

Your Patent.” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 
NEWTON'S 





Co Condition- 
er, Werms. Most for cost. 
Two cans gatisfactory 
Heaves or money back. $1. 

can, 
5 eed to give \ 
back. §1.10 Box Sufficient for 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., 


Sluggish Milk-Making Organs 
Need Invigorating—Right Now 


After several months of dry feeding the extra burden on the digestive 
and assimilating organs often makes them an easy prey to disease. Cows so 
frequently approach the calving period below par and serious troubles result. 


Now is the time to call Kow-Kare to your aid. Cows approaching calv- 
ing should have a tablespoonful of this great invigorating medicine twice a 
day for two or three weeks before and after. Any 
cow, after a winter in the barn, can be given new 
milk-making ‘vigor if given a tablespoonful of 
Kow-Kare in the feed twice daily every second 
or third week. : 

W. T. Crum. Goal Run, Ohio. wrote us last spring: “Have used 
your Kow-Kare before my last three cows came fresh and must say 
that the results have been wonderful. It greatly improved the cordi- 
tion of both cow and calf and increased the milk supply a great deal. 
I am an old farmer, and it beats anything in its line that I have 
ever tried.” 

If you have trouble with Barrenness, Abortion, Retained After- 
birth, . Garget, Lost Appetite, etc., Kow-Kare will eliminate 
the disorder by making the digestive and genital organs function 
normally. 

We will gladly send you, free, our famous book,‘ The Home Cow 

ou can purchase -~Kare at feed dealers, 
— in $1.25 and 65csizes. If dealer is not 
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hotel, newspaper, or whatever 4 
the money. 

Very likely it is. Althoy My 
being closed right along, new | 
it / ing, and my own opinion ig f., 
p, Tubes WAZA alone there will always be y 

- = casting on the air, free, and mayk 

In England they turned afi 
over to one concern, the British’ 
Company, and charge eve 
owner a certain amount, w 
to the company. 3 

That plan may work in Bnglend 
compact country, but I don’t hy 
ever work here. In fact, even jm 
does not work any too well, T ; 
there is a good dal of radia ho 

WISH all you folks could have been quail shooting with me owners build radio sets with j 

in southern Mississippi last January. Never before did I antennas, SO they can t be spot 
fully realize what a blessing radio is to folks in the country. is a. of ostching thes excep 

Eighteen miles from the nearest railroad, walking in the wet ae he yo ae Sa 
all day, coming home dog tired—that was my first day’s experience. 

Then I sat down in front of a Crosley Radio that I had brought Send the Diagram 
along. Casually turning the controls, I heard music that made 
me think I was at the symphony in New York. And sure enough Can you tell me what i is wre 
it-was New York. Then I listened to San Francisco, Chicago, our radio set? My coil is woul 
own station in Cincinnati, WLW, and any number of others. In a . er 

; . : meters; grid condenser .0005 
. fact, with no trouble at all, I brought in any station I -wanted ls enclosed. E. 
Insist on quickly and clearly—of course on the loud speaker. & tga _— Py , 
Y The tired feeling left me. My discouragement over weather - mgt & e~ your done Pp UOR 
a Crosley was gone, I experienced the biggest thrill I've ever had with pe le we mame hone a 
a radio, because it brought home to me so forcefully, just what ‘d d B 4 2 4, 
at your dealers a blessing radio is. grid condenser. ut the only ™ 
2 help you, and this applies to 

I feel pretty proud that I have been able to supply so many spondents, too, is for you 1a 
of you with the best of radios at such a very low cost. Radios correct hook-up with all the in in 
that will bring ‘em in. You know even the little one-tube model marked and wired just as you he 
50 at $14.50 will bring in most any station with ear phones. Then I can turn my mighty brs 

I hope all of you are getting the same thrill out of radio that I got. problem, and usually spot the trou 
Won’t you write to me personally and let me know just what a i a 
Crosley radio means to those of you who have them? We would I nterference Getting W 


like to tell your story to other people. 
(> I have a pretty good three-tube 
rhe, o, tive set, but lately I have beeny 
tune out interfering stations. Toit t 
There are more Crosley Radios in use in or the stations’? Mrs. 8. A.J 
the U. S. than any other kind. They operate It’s probably the stations’. ~ 
with either dry or storage batteries. Crosley was never so bad as right now, and 
Regenerative Receivers are Licensed under a wtb cee Gee wore tal 
Armstrong U. S. Patent 1,113,149. not done. What it will be when i 
Prices West of the Rockies - add 10% Roebuck 5000-watt station gets 


The Crosley Radio Corporation 0 fom, others Slow 
336 Sassafras Street Cincinnati, O. Tuned Radio Free ency 
Crosley owns and operates Broadcasting Station WLW What's the difference betwen 


frequency and the neutrodyne @ 
Aren’t they nearly alike? L. Bj ii 
Yes, almost alike. The n 
For Men, Women a mathe, tuned 7 Nae regent bg J 
4 ° mediatel ishes. Acts like icon worst | neutralized with small special cont 
Boys, Clubs, oe A, ‘Bunions. Hump gradually 7 disappears ae prevent oscillation, Both methods 
ou ine — pe pra v SENT C ON TRIAL 72735 ~~ used: neutralizing is protecten a 
and worsted. Finest qualit Bargain S prvang to set von a box of Getvene i ere are some differences 
Prices. » Soostal rer te cane sc Sutton: i, for your own own bunion Frowsande aee pg; | ments, too. The neutrodyne uses@ 
tor 8 KAY LABORATORIES 1 ba ET rasa chicane wound radio-frequency transfo 
AMERICAN carve w —s ca must be placed at a particular angie 
OS Ctyhoure Avs, - Chionge, Mi. other to prevent inductive eoupli 
GENUINE KID The neutrodyne gives a trifle hig 


fication—not enough difference 
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To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
Enews fF quality line 
ily necessi- 
cL seen your 
car. Noe ena necessary. year P 
of Kas., Chapman, of Tex., and others seed 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 
Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER checks cooeppenien ort; oF A motorist stopping at Se 
‘ Fd A entirely different lines. 241 tome. # POSTMAN on delivery pos Pertage, Mon Mention No. 03 joseir3, for a glass of wale was $i 
ale a ve o nes mean two s, > 
proste. ‘ We oi aive you liberal credit. Free Catalogue of wonderful wales In men’s when a man appar 
rite for details about our new proposition. ANDERSON SH SHOE CO., Inc., Dept. 8X51 ninetieth milestone ha 
FURST-MeNESS CO., Dept. 53, Freeport, Ill. 02 Hopkins Place Baltimore, Md. well to eae Poe him a 
“Pretty 
Stevens Junior “22° suggested og: vision 4 
ts man a ac de 
metres ~ : meas ere 90 years ‘ 
winch, Bigs tapered B. Cape to. oe doctor but twice, but =e 
22 long rifle cartridges. We will positively ac ae telling n 
give you this ble rifle, for a little of oe has ee city he keeps 
spare time selling our Beautiful Colored Art and Relig- cee don’t agree with me 


Send No M Money; We Trust You; Simply Write : fore my time. unlees 1 pad 
Nga tna ne ihe ad BAY inky pe | 
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WHE weeds hown on ‘page 5 are narrow- 
common plantain and buck- 

' te name them right? One of 

ast ways to keep these pests off your 

is to sow clean seed. 


fern 27 years old is owned 
‘7. ¥. J. Hysham, Red Oak, Iowa. 
can beat this? 

Fi December, I see rubbing with bacon 

: on acoalte to prevent rabbits from 

ung trees. I tried this once, and 

tree that I treated died. I think the 

stopped up the pores of the bark. 

young trees with paper and tying 

with twi is effective. Old screen wire is 
‘io fie for this purpose. J.N.8. 

Shave a dog which I believe is the greatest 

dog for miles around. The dog knows the 

of my car. When I go to town and he 

as the car coming, he comes to meet me. 

the cows break out at night he whines 

yntil I get up; he will have them 

that time. He has killed many 

eh other dogs can not catch; he 

as many as 30 woodchucks, and 

snakes that were as large and 

fork handle, I have taught him to 

horse out to the water trough, I 

a chance to sell him for $100, but 

to sell him because he was too good 
dog. Leo LaVan, Minn. 


snakes really suck cows?” queries 
White. Well, Claude, the Editor 


seen a snake do this stunt, but | 


two men say they have been eye- 
to such a thing. How about it, 


“you want a surprise, plant a plat of 
: seed potatoes alongside a plat of 


Yommon stock, as we did last year. We 


saw potato plants grow so fast or so 
as the certified seed, while 


‘te common stock was at least two weeks 


though planted the same week, 
There were no missing hills or leaf-curl on 
getified plants, while the stand of the 


other plat was irregular and showed a slight 
+ trave of 


Sie T Make Cannas Bloom 


disease. Mrs. C.H. Estey. 


Early 


To make cannas bloom sooner, I plant my 
roots early—about March 1, for this 
(Southern Illinois). I use a two- 
tin can or some other utensil or box 
Which I can easily transplant them 

en warm weather comes. When others 

#t their roots in open ground, my cannas 

apabout four or five inches high, and are in 
more than a month ahead of those of 

fame variety set in the open ground. 

‘ ‘Care should be taken not to plant too large 

aps together. I generally cut them into 

Mil pieces, containing only one or. two 

or “eyes” as some eall them. I 

Pant them in a can large enough that it 

ph for roots to develop. This re- 

its in larger flowers and the plants thrive 

Miter than when overcrowded. 

ua roots, when planted in pots or 
+o be kept in a warm room, as they 
: under warm and sunny condi- 

- Mrs. Mary Tomaszenski. 
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The acute pain of neuritis 








This treatment acts quickly 
and gives positive results 


No rubbing — no waiting — 
Sloan’s gives you positive help 
the moment you use it. You don’t 
even have to bother to rub it in. 
Just pat it on gently. 


Right away it starts the blood 
circulating swiftly through the 


sick, pain-ridden tissues, And this 
increased blood supply sweeps 
away the conditions that are 
causing the pain. 

At once you feel genuine relief. 
Then— before you know it—the 
painisgone. It will not stain. All 
druggists have Sloan’s—35 cents. 


. Wee kills 
Sloan's Liniment ‘pain 











You can be quickly cured, if you 






Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering “its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B, N. Bogue, 
7962 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lil. St., indianapolis 


Bea 


























Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 
pecially for use on infants and small 
children. 

CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is 
just good old Musterole in milder 
form, Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Keep a little white jar of Children’s 
Musterole handy, It comes ready to 
apply instantly, without fussor bother, 

price is so small—35c @ jar—no 
mother can afford to be without it. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





— MILD 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 













Bickmore XYZ Skin VUintment re- 
lieves oe of eczema, scabies, 
ringworm, itching scalp, other skin 
troubles. Soothes and heals. Helps re- 
move skin blemishes. AllfR} 
dealers, Large tube 35c. 
Other BICKMORE Products 
Bickmore Cold Cream 
Bickmore res Cream 
Bickmore Tooth Paste 
Bickmore Pom-Gloss 
Bickmore Easy-Shave Cream 


introductory Offer—Any two , 
35e tubes for 35c in stamps-all six for $1.00. 
The Bickmore Co., Dept. 13, Old Town, Maine. 


RED PEPPER HEAT 
STOPS BACKACHE 


The heat of red peppers takes the ‘‘ouch”’ 
from a sore, lame back. It can not hurt 
you, and it certainly ends 
the torture at once. 


When you 
are suffering 
so you can 
hardly get 
around, just 
try Red Pep- 
per eee 

, ou wi 1ave 

° Nas OY the quickest 
relief known. Nothing has such concen- 
trated, penetrating heat as red peppers. 

Just as soon as you apply Red Pepper 
Rub you will feel the tingling heat. In 
three minutes it warms the sore spot 
through and through. Pain and soreness 
are gone. 

Ask any druggist for a jar of Rowles 
Red Pepper Rub. Be sure to get the gen- 
uine,; with the name Rowles on each pack- 





age. 
WHITEHALL PHARMACAL CO., Inc. New York, N. Y, 
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The Oddest Thing I Saw in < 


An Up-to-Date Peter Tumbledown 


THINK sometimes that I am unfortunate 
[: in living beside an extremely lazy neighbor. 

Yesterday he did something that I thought 
was very odd. 

I was down there when he found that he 
was out of tobacco. He had a jitney which he 
took much delight in driving. He went out 
to get it, and it started and ran just a few 
feet, then stopped—out of gas. He had an 
old gray horse which was broken to drive, but 
not to ride. He had no buggy, so he harnessed 
his old horse and hitched to the front of the 
ear. He then extended his lines, put them 
around his waist, got back of the steering 
wheel, spoke to the old horse, and away he 
went, down the road to get his gas and to- 
bacco. G. P. E., Illinois. 


He Never Came Back 


A bashful young man came to see my sister. 
It was a very warm day in August and we 
invited him to lunch with us on the screened 
back porch. He was very bashful and sat 
leaning back on the chair with both hands 
holding onto the table-cloth. His chair was 
directly over the cellar door and for some 
unknown cause the door gave way, when 
down he went taking table-cloth, dishes and 
all with him. He slowly ascended the stairs, 
his face ablaze, leaped over the backyard 
fence and to this day we have never seer: him 
again. I can’t blame him, and I do not be- 
lieve I will ever see a funnier or more embar- 
rassing scene. R. E., Illinois. 


By Our Folks 
The Prize Winner 


My pet White Wyandotte rooster, Johnny, is 
a handsome purebred bird with a somewhat 
scrappy disposition. This quarrelsonie tem- 
perament got him into difficulties one day, 
and contact with the sharp spur of a neighbor’s 
Leghorn cockerel resulted in an ugly gash on 
Johnny’s side. I brought the wounded bird 
into the house, dipped a cotton swab into a 
strong solution of potassium permanganate 
and started to cleanse the wound. Johnny had 
a different medical theory, however, and 
quick as a flash he grabbed the wet cotton 
swab from my fingers and gulped it down 
before I could stop him. I worried about the 
result of this internal application of the 
strong disinfectant and my fears increased 
when Johnny slowly, but surely, began to 
change from a snowy white to a sickly “pur- 
ple. The strong potassium permanganate 
worked through his blood into his feathers and 
a few hours after he swallowed the swab, he 
was the queerest looking White Wyandotte in 
captivity. Even his old friends, the hens, 
refused to recognize him and he was a barn- 
yard pariah for several days until the purple 
gradually faded and Johnny resumed his 
natural white, apparently none the worse for 
his change of color. E. D. V., Virginia. 





Other ‘‘Oddest Things’’ by Our Folks 
will be given later. 











They Believed in a 


My three purebred Jersey co 
holidays in 1924. One of the « 
ealf January first, another cow 
Thanksgiving Day and the thi 
on Christmas. Dr. ED 


No Bobs H e 


I doubt if there is another family o0 
a mother and five daughters that 
have long hair—none having had it k 


Texas. 


WW. 





And here is number three of our 
cross-word puzzle series. We hope 
you have kept the other two. If 


you have, place the three side by side in the order in which they ap- 


peared. The designs spell our motto: 
FARM JOURNAL 
GOOD LIVING + 


10 PER CENT 


The Farm Journal Cross-Word Puzzle 


a five-letter word crosswise and a four-letter word downward. I 


number stands for a word, # 
across or down, and some for 
For instance, 1 is theb 


words across and down are not the same but each gives 4 


the other. 


Start in one corner or any other place you wish, andi 


those words which you know are right. 
Save acl results. The solution will be printed next month 


Some folks complained because the last puzzle had too many abbre- 


viations. 
man to make a better one this time. 
you will feel satisfied that he did. 


If you haven’t worked out any cross-word puzzles before, the 


directions are given herewith. 


To py fill in all the white spaces with letters forming 
words, the meaning of which is given in the key below. Each 


We are inclined to agree and have told the puzzle- 
When you get through 


ACROSS 


. Iniquity. 

. An aeriform fluid. 

. Belonging to. 

. Girl’s name. 

. 2,000 pounds. 

. Pronoun. 

. Note of diatonic scale. 


. Edible substance from seaweeds 


. Confusion. 


. Very softly (mus. abbr.). 


. Boy’s nickname. 

. Tropical tree. 

. A snare. 

. French definite article. 
. One who lies. 

. A title. 

. Improper conduct (pl.). 
. Symbol for tantalum. 

. A small insect. 

. Pertaining to the navy. 
. To slash. 

. Prefix meaning again. 

. An agricultural student. 
. Debutante (abbr.). 

. An extinct bird. 

. Great Britain (abbr.). 


Stop. 
. Comparative degree. 
. Serious. 
. Arbutus (abbr:). 
. A bone. 
Rest. 


/ 


. A white metal. 
51. A slippery fish. 


POLI ODN Whe 


. Stewed apples. 


DOWN 


. Applaud. 
. To feast sumptuously. 
. Inhabitant of soutl 


country. 


. Jam-like preserve (pl.). 


. A butter substitute. - 
. A craze. 


4 Negative. 

. A stream of water. 
. An habitual drum 
. Saint (abbr.). 

; Sombol for gl 

. Sym or glue 

. A male swan. 

. Exclamation. 

. To depart. 


. Ointment. 


. Lily (French). 
. Tasto solo wa ce a 


. A famous bridge in Venice. 


Insane. 
ad 


. To cultivate. 
. A mature steer. 
. New Testament (abbr.). 


. One-tenth of a 


2. River in I 
, Rivet in a 


; Suffix meaning state or condition. 


. A gratuity. sok 
: Southern Paci (= 


. Egyptian god of 


To exist. 





SS If you want 
solid steel, 


get a PLUMB 


EFORE you buy another axe, you will 
want to know these facts: 


A Plumb Axe is one solid piece of forged 
steel. Not welded. The same Plumb-ana- 
lyzed axe-steel in head, eye, blade and bit. 


Ordinary axes are made of two grades of 
steel, welded together: one steel for the 
blade, another for the cutting edge. 


The head of a Plumb Axe is toughened 
by the armor-plate method. It can not 
Tekoug Wallen batter when you use it to drive wedges. 


Eye is toughened by Plumb armor-plate 
keep handle tight. ps 
When you turn heat-treatment. It will not spread nor 
the wedge, its cone 


shape expands buckle when used for rough work around 


wood against all 
sides of eye, all the the farm. 


in. N h ° oka 
per Tig Prove is Bit stays sharp because it is tempered, 
my pay yg ep all the way through, for two full inches, as 
foo only Plumb can temper it. Hard for service, 


tough for wear. 


And a Plumb Axe is balanced just right 
for you. It drives straight, cuts deep, swings 
easy, saves your strength. You'll know the 
difference in axes when you use a Double 
Life Plumb. 


At hardware stores. Single-bit, $2.40; 
double- bit $3 (except in Far West and 
Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia 


(UM 


(cnn DOUBLE LIFE LIFE 
in 


Trade 


Qdaaaage 4 
Nee WBE BERS 


Plumb Patent 





U.S. Pat. Off. 


ied Hanct Bees a Hammers Hatchets 
xciunvaiy PLUMB Files Sledges Axes 
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How to use 


VALENTINE'S 


‘The Vernish That Wont Turn White 


~and Valspar in Colors 
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Valspar—which color do you want? 


Perhaps you’ve some old furniture you want to renew. Or 
maybe you're planning to change the color scheme of your 
room. No matter what color you need, Valspar has it! 


Valspar Varnish-Stains. Look at the chart 
at the left. There you have Valspar in beauti- 
ful transparent colors. Valspar Varnish-Stains 
are made of Valspar Varnish combined with 
permanent, non-fading colors to give natural 
wood effects, such as Light or Dark Oak, 
Cherry, etc. 

You stain and Valspar with one stroke 
of the brush, thereby doing away with the old 
method of staining and varnishing separately. 
Valspar Varnish-Stains bring out all the 
beauty of the grain in the wood. Having all 
of Valspar’s durability, they can be used for 
all work outdoors as well as indoors. 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c apiece for each 40c sample can checked 
at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, 











Varnish-Stain and Enamel supplied per person at Clear Valspar o 
this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 15¢ Valspar-Stain oO 
extra. Print full mail address plainly. Ch i 
EES 2 ic icgiin coun ex ad dua vaebeed Valspar-Enamel O 
Choose 1 Color ...... 
NT Fe ee a ee Valspar Book oO 
PP  chvsuneduthsevsrsebiakensedeon F.J. 3-25 


Address yi Gs pasickconce 






























Valspar-Enamels— shown on the chart at 
the right. Valspar-Enamels combine all of 
Valspar’s waterproof, wear-proof and weather- 
proof qualities with beautiful, opaque colors. 
They are applied like paint, covering wood or 
metal surfaces with a solid color just like paint 
—and have the added advantages of Valspar'’s 
brilliant lustre and durability. They may be 
rubbed downtoa beautiful dull finish, if desired. 


Send in the coupon—today—for samples of 
Valspar and Valspar in Colors. Be sure to send 
for the Valspar book, which gives a hundred 
practical suggestions for using Valspar—in- 
doors or out. 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


>, VALENTINE’ 
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